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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  write  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  provincial  recreation  programme  (Pro-Rec)  that  operated  in  British 
Columbia  from  1934  to  1953,  and  to  evaluate  its  significance,  its 
influence  on  other  recreation  schemes  in  Canada,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
termination.  Sources  for  the  study  included:  personal  interviews  and 
collections,  archival  records,  government  documents,  newspapers,  and 
published  materials. 

The  study  was  organized  into  three  main  parts.  The  first  was  a 
description  of  the  background  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  Pro- 
Rec’  s  inception.  The  second  part  was  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
programme  during  three  distinct  time  periods:  the  Depression,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Post-War  Period.  The  final  section  was  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  selected  issues,  including:  the  achievements  and  drawbacks  of 
Pro-Rec;  unique  features  of  the  programme;  the  influence  of  Pro-Rec 
leaders;  political  connections;  and  relationships  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions. 

It  was  found  that,  while  Pro-Rec  offered  an  important  service  to 
the  community  during  its  early  years,  failures  to  modify  programmes  and 
administrative  structures  resulted  in  the  inability  to  provide  the  kind 
of  programme  needed  after  World  War  II.  One  of  the  most  important 
contributions  made  by  Pro-Rec  was  as  a  model  for  recreation  schemes  in 
other  provinces  and  at  the  federal  level. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1934,  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  introduced  a  unique 
scheme  of  public  recreation,  aimed  at  raising  the  general  level  of 
health  and  morale  by  providing  opportunities  for  participation  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  physical  fitness  and  sports.  At  first  referred  to  as 
"Provincial  Recreation",  the  plan  soon  became  known  as  "Pro-Rec",  and  it 
is  this  name  by  which  it  was  most  commonly  identified. 

The  scheme  was  administered  by  a  special  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  under  the  directorship  of  Ian  Eisenhardt,  and  was  initially 
established  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Depression 
on  unemployed  young  men.  It  was  soon  expanded  to  include  women  and 
employed  men,  and  the  response  was  overwhelmingly  positive.  Then,  in 
1953,  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  abrupt  reversal  of  government  policy, 
Pro-Rec  was  discontinued,  and  replaced  by  a  new  administrative  unit, 
operating  under  a  different  set  of  policies.  Suddenly,  the  programme  of 
free  physical  recreation  centres,  which  had  for  so  long  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  public  recreation  in  British  Columbia,  ceased  to  exist. 

This  study  will  examine  the  Pro-Rec  programme  in  detail,  tracing 
its  growth  and  development,  its  influence  on  other  phases  of  physical 
activity,  and  the  causes  of  its  discontinuance,  in  an  attempt  to  add  one 
more  piece  to  the  jig-saw  puzzle  that  is  the  history  of  sport  and  recre¬ 
ation  in  Canada. 


1 


2 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  writing  of  sport  history  in  Canada  appeared  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  independently  of  the  work  of  general  histories,  and  even  of  social 
histories.  As  Wise  noted,  in  his  address  to  the  North  American  Society 
for  Sport  History,  "Canadian  social  historians  have  virtually  ignored 
the  history  of  sport  and  games". ^  Even  in  the  few  histories  of  the 
Depression  in  Canada,  where  social  conditions  of  the  period  occupied  a 
prominent  place,  no  mention  of  the  Depression-based  Pro-Rec  programme 
was  found.  Horn,  in  The  ViAty  ThiAtte* :  Canadian*  in  the  Gneat 
VepAe**i.on9  described  the  urban  problems  of  the  '30’s,  and  stated  that: 

"public  provision  for  the  recreation  of  the  poor  was  largely  limited  to 
2 

parks."  Gray’s  The.  WtnteA  Yea/ l6  described  unorganized  recreation  and 

3 

sports,  but  not  public  recreation  programmes.  Such  was  also  the  case 
with  Ten  lo*t  YeaA*9  a  collection  of  Depression  reminiscences  by 
Broadfoot.^  In  Canada’ A  Unemployment  PaobZem,  a  contemporary  account  of 
Depression  problems  written  in  1939,  indirect  reference  was  made  to 
Pro-Rec  in  the  section  on  "Unemployed  Youth",  wherein  the  author  spoke 
of  unique  physical  education,  recreation,  and  group  activities  provided 
in  British  Columbia  on  a  province-wide  basis  by  the  Department  of 

■^Sid  Wise,  "Sport  and  Class  in  Central  Canada  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century",  VAoceeding *  and  New*ZetteA9  North  American  Society  for  Sport 
History,  1974,  p.  1. 

O 

Michiel  Horn,  The  Vijuty  Thijvt Let:  Canadian*  in  the  Gaeat 
VepAe**ton  (Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Company,  1972),  p.  179.  . 

O 

James  Gray,  The  i)Ji.nteA  VeaA*  (Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada, 

1966). 

^Barry  Broadfoot,  Ten  Lo*t  VeaAS:  7929-7939  (Don  Mills,  Ontario: 
Paperjacks,  1975). 
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Education.  Finally,  Braithwaite,  in  Tkd  Hungry  Tlv&vtldb ,  gave  little 

2 

attention  to  sports  and  none  to  public  recreation. 

A  contemporary  report  on  the  problems  of  young  people,  published 

by  the  Canadian  Youth  Commission  in  1946,  contained  a  description  of 

Dominion-Provincial  activities,  and  included  a  section  on  Pro-Rec, 

entitled  "The  Plan  in  British  Columbia".  Activities  at  the  centres  were 

listed,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  annual  summer  school  for  Pro-Rec 

instructors,  and  to  the  limited  recreation  philosophy  underlying  the 
3 

programme. 

An  examination  of  the  Canadian  sport  and  recreation  literature 
revealed  a  number  of  superficial  accounts  of  Pro-Rec,  and  these  appeared 
to  be  based  largely  upon  one  source,  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Recrea¬ 
tional  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  published  by  the  British  Columbia 

4 

Department  of  Education.  These  reports  contained  a  wealth  of  statisti¬ 
cal  facts,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  general  programme,  special 
events,  and  important  developments.  The  reports  were  available  for  each 
of  the  years  in  which  Pro-Rec  operated,  and  provided  an  important  source 
of  information. 

The  best  treatment  of  Pro-Rec  in  a  published  work  was  that 
presented  by  McFarland  in  her  comprehensive  study,  Tkd  VdVdlopmdnt  0 $ 

^Lothar  Richter,  ed.  ,  Canada.’ S  Undmplo ymdWt  Vaoblm  (Toronto: 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  1939),  p.  153. 

^Max  Braithwaite,  Tkd  Hungry  Tkl/itldS:  1929-1940 ,  Canada’s 
lllilStsiatdd  H<WiZagd  (Toronto:  Natural  Science  of  Canada  Limited,  1977). 

O 

^Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Youth.  and  PdCAdatlon  (Toronto: 
Ryerson  Press,  1946),  pp.  78-79,  83. 

^British  Columbia,  Annual.  PdpontS  o&  tkd  Public  Schools,  1934- 
1953  (Victoria:  King's  Printer)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Public 
Schools  Report) . 
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Pubi- id  RdCAcat-ton  -in  Canada,^  an  investigation  of  federal  and  provincial 
government  recreation  services,  and  of  local  services  in  selected 
communities.  The  establishment  of  Pro-Rec  was  described,  in  the  section 
entitled  "The  Beginning  of  Provincial  Programs  in  British  Columbia". 
Eisenhardt’s  personal  background  was  sketched,  and  the  inaugural  pro¬ 
gramme  outlined.  Under  "Initial  Federal  Government  Assistance",  the 
influence  of  Eisenhardt  and  Pro-Rec  was  noted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  physical  fitness  category  of  the  Unejmpto ymcnt  and  AgfiicuitoAoZ 
Akki-btancc  A cX  (1937),  and  of  the  provincial  recreation  schemes  in  both 
Alberta  (1938)  and  Saskatchewan  (1939).  McFarland  reported  that  Pro-Rec 
instructors  assisted  in  the  first  leadership  training  summer  schools  in 

these  two  provinces,  and  noted  that  B.C.’s  programme  had  "far  reaching 

2 

effects  on  municipal  recreation  development."  Mention  was  also  made  of 

the  termination  of  Pro-Rec,  in  1953,  and  the  establishment  of  its 

3 

successor,  the  Community  Programmes  Branch. 

Short  references  to  Pro-Rec  were  found  in  many  different  sections 
of  Physical.  Education  in  Canada.  Orban,  in  his  chapter  entitled  "The 
Fitness  Movement",  referred  to  the  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  provin¬ 
cial  programmes  which  developed  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Nationai 
Pky&icaJt  PitnCAA  A cX  of  1943,  and  stated  that  "they  left  an  impact  on 

4 

these  provinces  which  was  not  quickly  forgotten."  In  the  section  out¬ 
lining  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation,  Blackstock  described  the  interesting  but 

..  • 

^Elsie  McFarland,  Tf ic  Vcvclopmcnt  0 fa  Public  RccAcation  -in  Canada 
(Canadian  Parks  and  Recreation  Association,  1970),  pp.  48-50. 

^Ib-cd. ,  p.  48.  ^Ib-id. ,  p.  59. 

^Maurice  L.  Van  Vliet  (ed.),  Physical  Education  in  Canada 
(Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited,  1965),  p.  238. 
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unsuccessful  1939  attempt  of  the  Pro-Rec-dominated  B.C.  Branch  to  alter 

the  eastern-controlled  power  structure  of  the  national  organization."*" 

In  "The  Early  Years",  Munro  commented  on  Pro-Rec  as  a  measure  developed 

2 

to  provide  for  unemployed  youth.  The  mass  programme  in  fundamental 

gymnastics  for  women  was  mentioned  in  Wood's  chapter  on  "Physical  Educa- 

3 

tion  for  Girls  and  Women".  None  of  these  references  contained  much 

information  about  the  Pro-Rec  programme.  Furthermore,  in  one  instance, 

the  incorrect  impression  was  given  that  Pro-Rec  was  a  product  of  the 

4 

Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Scheme,  when,  in  actual  fact,  Pro- 
Rec  had  been  established  almost  three  years  before  the  initiation  of  the 
federal  schemes  to  aid  physical  training  projects. 

Cosent ino  and  Howell,  in  A  H£t>£ony  0 fa  Phystoat  Education  -In 
Canada,  traced  the  growth  and  development  of  physical  education  in 
Canada  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  1960fs,  and  they  restricted  their 
study  to  programmes  in  the  classrooms,  gymnasia,  and  playing-fields 
during  school  hours.  Physical  education  in  British  Columbia  was  not 
described  in  detail,  but  the  establishment  of  Pro-Rec  was  mentioned. 
Reference  was  made  to  its  use  as  a  model  by  the  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba."* 

In  the  area  of  world  histories  of  physical  education,  only  Van 
Dalen,  ct  aJi,  cited  Pro-Rec,  and  this  brief  reference  inaccurately  named 
it  as  one  of  the  provincial  programmes  encouraged  by  the  Youth  Taatntng 


1lbld.,  p.  281-282. 

^ Ibtd . ,  p.  6. 

^Ibtd. ,  p.  6. 

^ Ibtd . ,  p.  156. 

"*Frank  Cosen tino  and  Maxwell  Howell,  A  Htbtoay  0 $  Pk y&tcaZ  Educ- 
atton  tn  Canada  (Toronto:  General  Publishing  Company  Limited,  1971), 
p.  54. 
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Act  of  1939.  The  standard  reference  for  the  history  of  recreation  in 

the  United  States,  A meAlca  Lc.aA.n6  to  Play:  A  HlstoAy  ol  PccAcatlon,  by 

Dulles,  presented  an  extensive  treatment  of  recreation  activities  of  the 
2 

1930’ s,  and  Kraus,  in  RecAcatlon  and  LeltuAC  In  ModeAn  Society ,  des¬ 
cribed  municipal  and  federal  programmes  initiated  in  the  United  States 

3 

during  the  Depression;  however,  neither  of  these  included  Canadian 
activities  or  programmes. 

Publications  in  Canadian  sport  history  did  not  include  references 

to  programmes  such  as  Pro-Rec,  and  it  was  only  in  Lappage’s  thesis  on 

sports  in  Canada  in  the  inter-war  period  that  Pro-Rec  was  presented  in 

the  context  of  Canadian  sport.  The  social  background  for  sport  in 

British  Columbia  during  the  Depression  was  described  by  Lappage,  and  the 

popular  sports  activities  of  that  decade  were  examined.  The  Pro-Rec 

programme  was  cited  as  unique,  and  its  first  five  years  of  operation 

4 

were  summarized.  Lappage  mentioned  the  influence  of  the  B.C.  programme 
on  a  similar  scheme  established  in  Alberta,  and  stated  that  inquiries 
about  Pro-Rec  were  received  from  the  United  States,  Scotland,  Australia, 
and  South  America.  It  was  also  noted  that  Eisenhardt  visited  Ottawa  in 
1936  to  address  the  National  Employment  Commission,  with  the  result  that 
"recreation  and  physical  education  were  included  in  the  four  main  objects 
of  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Scheme  which  came  into  effect 

^Deobold  Van  Dalen  and  Bruce  Bennett,  A  WoAld  H'ttoAy  ofi  Physical 
Education  (2nd  ed.)  (Inglewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall, 

Inc. ,  1971) ,  p.  554. 

^Foster  R.  Dulles,  AmeAlca  LcaAnA  to  Play:  A  HlbtoAy  o&  PccAca- 
tlon  (2nd  ed.)  (New  York:  Appleton-Century  Crofts,  1965),  pp.  319-386. 

O 

Richard  G.  Kraus,  PccAcatlon  and  Let^uAc  In  WodeAn  Society  (2nd 
ed.)  (New  York:  Appleton-Century  Crofts,  1971),  pp.  203-205. 

^Ronald  S.  Lappage,  "Selected  Sports  and  Canadian  Society,  1921- 
1939,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  1974,  pp. 33-36. 
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in  1937." 

Nurmberg,  in  her  history  of  gymnastics  in  Canada,  placed  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  the  role  of  Pro-Rec  in  promoting  that  sport  in  British 
Columbia.  Gymnastics  activities,  demonstrations,  and  competitions  were 
featured  in  every  Pro-Rec  centre,  and  the  large  numbers  enrolled  in 
these  classes  provided  the  stimulus  for  the  development  of  competitive 
gymnastics  in  that  province.  Nurmberg  described  the  gymnastics  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  centres,  the  annual  Pro-Rec  gymnastics  competitions,  and  the 
sponsorship  by  Pro-Rec  of  the  1939  Canadian  Gymnastics  Championships  in 
Vancouver.  This  thesis  included  more  detailed  descriptions  of  specific 

Pro-Rec  activities  than  any  other  reference  researched  by  this  writer, 

2 

and  covered  the  entire  period  of  the  programme's  existence. 

With  respect  to  government  involvement  in  sport  and  recreation, 

the  Pro-Rec  programme  received  more  extensive  treatment.  In  1977, 

Sawula  completed  his  study  of  the  National  Physical  PttnetA  A at  of  1943, 

and  it  is  with  this  work  that  the  importance  of  the  British  Columbia 

programme  in  the  formulation  of  the  early  federal  recreation  plans 

3 

became  apparent.  Sawula  also  investigated  the  programmes  that  preceded 
the  National  Physical  Vitnotb  A ct,  namely  the  ilnmplo yment  and  A gnlcul- 
tuAal  kkhlktanoo.  KcX  (1937)  and  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training 
KcX  (1939).  In  the  formulation  stages  of  these  acts,  the  B.C.  Pro-Rec 
programme  was  studied  by  federal  authorities,  and  Eisenhardt  was 


^Ibld. ,  p.  34. 
o 

Reet  Nurmberg,  "A  History  of  Competitive  Gymnastics  in  Canada," 
unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  1970,  pp.  194-208. 

3 

Lome  Sawula,  "The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  of  Canada, 
1943-1954,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis.  The  University  of  Alberta,  1977. 
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successful  in  convincing  them  that  recreation  should  be  included  in 
these  early  federal  schemes.  With  the  support  of  the  Honourable  Ian 
Mackenzie,  Vancouver  Member  of  Parliament  and  Minister  of  Pensions  and 
National  Welfare,  Eisenhardt  was  also  successful  in  promoting  his  ideas 
for  a  national  physical  fitness  plan,  and  thus  influenced  the  1943 
Mateo  nal  Physical  fltncAA  Act.  The  importance  of  Pro-Rec  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  National  Physical  Fitness  programme  was  clearly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Sawula,  for  he  stated  that  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
design  of  the  Act  appeared  to  come  from  Pro-Rec  and  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  British  Columbia  was  "one  of  the  leaders  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  of  physical  fitness".'*' 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Canadian  JouAnaZ  ofi  HtbtoAy  o 
Spoilt  and  PkyilcaZ  Education ,  Gear  discussed  government-sponsored  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  programmes  in  Canada,  and  described  Pro-Rec  as  "the  first 

physical  fitness  programme  conducted  in  Canada  by  a  provincial  government 

2 

divorced  from  the  school  programme".  The  main  purposes  of  Pro-Rec  were 
outlined,  and  reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  first 
few  years  of  its  operation,  including  its  influence  at  the  national 
level.  Gear  noted  that  the  programme  was  based  upon  four  important 
precepts:  physical  fitness  was  as  important  for  work  as  it  was  for  play; 
active  participation  was  encouraged  by  a  wide  variety  of  activities;  the 
star  athlete  was  not  the  primary  focus  of  the  programme;  and  free  public 
classes  provided  the  opportunity  for  social  experiences  not  otherwise 


^Jbld. ,  p.  8. 

2 

James  L.  Gear,  "Factors  Influencing  the  Development  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Sponsored  Physical  Fitness  Programmes  in  Canada  from  1850  to  1972," 
Canadian  JouAnaZ  ofi  HUtooy  ofi  Spoot  and  Physical  Education,  IV: 2 
(December,  1973),  p.  15. 
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possible.  He  concluded  that  changing  societal  needs  produced  changes 
in  the  Pro-Rec  programme  as  the  Depression  ended  and  Canada  went  to  war. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Canadian  JouAnal  ofa 

HlAtoAy  ofi  Spoilt  and  Vh.yAZc.at  Educ.adU.on,  West  also  examined  government 

involvement  in  physical  fitness,  but  at  the  federal  level  only.  Very 

brief  reference  was  made  to  Pro-Rec  in  this  article;  West  merely  noted 

that  the  British  Columbia  scheme  used  federal  funds  for  physical 

training  purposes,  and  that  it  was  the  largest  programme  of  its  kind  in 

3 

Canada  at  the  start  of  World  War  II. 

Lappage' s  article,  "British  Columbia's  Contribution  to  the 
Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  Through  the  Provincial- 
Recreation  Program",  dealt  with  this  one  important  feature  of  Pro-Rec. 
Lappage  briefly  outlined  Pro-Rec' s  development  from  1934  to  1939,  and 
described  some  of  the  activities  presented  at  its  centres.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  federal  programmes  for  youth  training  were  presented,  and 
a  connection  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  physical  fitness  projects  of  these 
programmes  was  established.  Lappage  stated  that: 

...  it  was  in  the  area  of  recreation  for  the  unemployed  and 
later  the  employed  that  British  Columbia  led  the  way  and  con¬ 
tributed  most  significantly  to  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth 
Training  Program.  Not  only  did  British  Columbia  inspire  the 
Federal  Government  to  include  "training  projects  of  a  physical 
nature  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  morale" 
within  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program,  but 
also  British  Columbia  provided  assistance  to  the  other  Western 
Provinces  in  the  establishment  of  similar  programs. ^ 


IjbZd. ,  p.  16.  ^Ibld. ,  p.  17. 

^J.  Thomas  West,  "Physical  Fitness,  Sport  and  The  Federal 
Government  1909  to  1954,"  Canadian  JouAnal  o HlAtoAy  o &  SpoAt  and 
VkyAlcal  Education,  IV:  2  (December,  1973),  pp.  32-33. 

^Ronald  S.  Lappage,  "British  Columbia's  Contribution  to  the 
Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  Through  the  Provincial-Recre¬ 
ation  Program",  Canadian  JouAnal  o ^  dlAtoAy  ofa  Spool  and  Vh.yAlc.at  Educa¬ 
tion,  IX:1  (May,  1978),  pp.  86-92. 
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Baka  studied  the  involvement  of  provincial  governments  in  sport 
in  western  Canada.  His  chapter  on  British  Columbia  covered  the  years 
1871  to  1977,  and  included  a  concise  presentation  of  Pro-Rec' s  develop¬ 
ments  as  they  related  to  sport  in  B.C.  Encompassing  a  much  larger  time 
frame,  and  including  four  provinces,  Baka's  thesis  placed  Pro-Rec  in  a 
perspective  not  seen  in  other  writings.  He  stated  that  it  was  the 
Pro-Rec  "movement  which  actually  ushered  in  an  era  highlighted  by 

increasing  government  involvement  in  sport". ^  He  presented  a  summary  of 

2 

the  highlights  of  Pro-Rec fs  programme,  and  concluded  that  Pro-Rec  was 

"highly  successful  in  influencing  developments  not  only  in  B.C.  but 

3 

across  Canada  as  a  whole." 

Studies  in  the  history  of  sport  and  physical  education  in  British 
Columbia  offered  much  more  information  about  Pro-Rec  than  did  studies  in 
general  areas.  Arnold  investigated  sport -and  physical  recreation  in 
B.C.  during  the  Depression  and  World  War  II.  His  thesis  described  the 
role  of  federal  and  provincial  governments,  and  attention  was  given  to 
the  establishment  of  Pro-Rec  and  its  growth  during  the  time  period  of 
the  study.  Registration  figures,  numbers  of  employees,  and  numbers  of 
Pro-Rec  centres  were  quoted,  with  most  of  these  figures  taken  from  the 
Annual.  RzpofitA  0 1  thd  VublsLc.  Schools.  The  impact  of  federal  physical 
fitness  projects  on  Pro-Rec  was  described,  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  influence  of  Pro-Rec  in  the  establishment  of  these  projects.  Arnold 
also  described  significant  developments  in  physical  education  programmes, 

"^Richard  Baka,  "A  History  of  Provincial  Government  Involvement 
in  Sport  in  Western  Canada",  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  The  University  of 
Alberta,  1978,  p.  22. 

2IbXcf.  ,  pp.  27-41.  ^Ib-bd. ,  p.  131. 
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supervised  playgrounds,  and  professional  associations  during  this  time 
period . ^ 

Osborne’s  paper,  "Origins  of  Physical  Education  in  British 
Columbia",  was  extremely  important,  not  only  because  it  contained 
references  to  many  of  the  significant  factors  affecting  the  Pro-Rec  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  also  because  the  author  drew  upon  his  own  experience  in 
physical  education  and  sport  in  British  Columbia  to  provide  information 
not  readily  available  in  other  secondary  sources.  Osborne  described  the 
Pro-Rec  years  in  a  section  entitled  "Growing  Pains";  he  spoke  of  the 
problems  of  operating  centres  in  school  buildings,  and  of  centralization 

at  a  time  when  more  responsibility  should  have  been  given  to  local 

2 

areas.  He  suggested  that  the  "use  of  school  buildings  was  ahead  of  its 

time,  and  the  climate  of  opinion  for  the  broader  use  of  school  facilities 

3 

was  not  quite  as  receptive  as  it  should  have  been."  Osborne  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  role  of  Pro-Rec  in  his  1956  article,  "Leadership  in  Recreation 
in  British  Columbia".  Again,  he  referred  to  deficiencies  in  Pro-Rec 
that  resulted  from  provincial  centralization  of  programme  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  producing  problems  that  became  more  apparent  after  World  War  II. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  post-war  attempts  to  extend  the  sphere  of 

4 

Pro-Rec  into  the  school  physical  education  programme. 


Trevor  Arnold,  "The  Status  and  Influence  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Recreational  Activities  in  British  Columbia  During  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II,"  unpublished  M.P.E.  thesis.  The  University  of  B.C.,  1973, 
pp.  14-20  passim. 

2 

Robert  F.  Osborne,  "Origins  of  Physical  Education  in  British 
Columbia,"  paper  presented  at  the  First  Canadian  Symposium  on  the  History 
of  Sport  and  Physical  Education,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  1970,  p.  6. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  24. 

^Robert  F.  Osborne,  "Leadership  in  Recreation  in  British  Columbia," 
Journal  oh  the  Cana  lean  Association  oh  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
PccAcation ,  XXIII:1  (September,  1956),  p.  18. 
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The  only  study  completely  devoted  to  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was 
that  by  Dakin,  entitled  "Government  Sponsored  Recreation  in  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia".  This  was  a  short  narrative  of  Pro-Rec,  from  its 
inception  in  1934  to  1950;  it  described  the  origin  of  Pro-Rec,  its 
initial  programmes,  growth  of  centres,  criticisms  of  the  project, 
Dominion-Provincial  schemes,  the  influence  of  Pro-Rec  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  programme  expansion,  summer  schools,  and  curricula.  This 
study  did  not  follow  Pro-Rec  to  its  ending  in  1953,  and  was  primarily  a 
summary  of  information  from  the  Tub-tic  SckooLs  Tcpotutb  and  from  inter¬ 
views  with  two  Pro-Rec  directors.'*' 

Another  short  essay,  "Recreation  in  Rural  British  Columbia",  by 

Nixon,  was  much  more  critical  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme.  The  short 

section  devoted  to  Pro-Rec  was  very  instructive,  as  it  illuminated  some 

of  the  important  problems  that  the  plan  encountered  or  caused.  Nixon 

stated  that  the  basic  problem  in  rural  areas  lay  in  the  failure  of  the 

central  office  to  consider  the  interests  and  recreational  needs  of 

2 

communities  when  appointing  Pro-Rec  leaders. 

In  areas  related  to  education,  Pro-Rec  received  further  atten¬ 
tion.  Hunt’s  "History  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
British  Columbia  from  1918  to  1967,"  in  addition  to  presenting  a  full 
account  of  developments  in  physical  education,  described  Pro-Rec  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  physical  education  during  the 

■*"Eric  S.  Dakin,  "Government  Sponsored  Recreation  in  British 
Columbia,"  unpublished  B.P.E.  graduating  essay.  The  University  of  B.C., 
1950,  24  pp. 

o 

Howard  R.  Nixon,  "Recreation  in  Rural  British  Columbia,"  un¬ 
published  B.P.E.  graduating  essay.  The  University  of  B.C.,  1950, 
pp.  28-30. 
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depression  period”.'*'  As  with  many  other  studies  already  reviewed.  Hunt 
recounted  the  formation  of  the  scheme  and  gave  some  information  about 
the  location  of  Pro-Rec  centres  in  the  programme’s  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  leadership  training  system  initiated  by  Eisenhardt  and  his 
chief  instructors,  and  the  basic  programme  offered  in  the  centres.  It 

was  noted  that,  within  the  first  year,  "the  worth  of  the  Provincial 

2 

Recreation  programme  was  beyond  doubt  and  its  popularity  assured.” 

Johnson,  in  A  HLbtoay  o £  Pubiic  Education  -In  Baltu>k  Cotumbia, 

discussed  adult  education  in  considerable  detail.  Pro-Rec  was  described 

as  a  programme  organized  by  the  Department  of  Education  during  the 

Depression  to  build  morale,  and  "keep  physically  and  psychologically  fit 

the  thousands  of  people  who  might  otherwise  become  as  depressed 

3 

emotionally  as  they  were  economically.”  The  formation  of  Pro-Rec  was 
described,  with  figures  showing  the  substantial  increases  in  enrollment 
in  the  first  five  years.  Its  role  in  wartime  and  post-war  adult  educa¬ 
tion  was  also  sketched.  Reference  was  made  to  the  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  in  1946,  designed  to  broaden  the  field  of  recreational  activities 
by  sponsoring  community  centes  and  local  recreational  councils  through¬ 
out  the  province.^ 

A  study  of  playgrounds  in  Vancouver  in  the  mid-1930’s,  by  Howard, 
made  no  mention  of  Pro-Rec.  However,  the  municipal  playgrounds  system 

■^Edmund  A.  Hunt,  "A  History  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  British  Columbia  from  1918-1967,”  unpublished  M.A.  thesis. 
University  of  Washington,  1967,  p.  90. 

^Zbid. ,  p.  93. 

O 

F.  Henry  Johnson,  A  Ht& tony  0 £  Public  Education  in  Bnitii>h 
Columbia  (Vancouver:  University  of  B.C.  Publications  Centre,  1964), 
p.  229. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  230-231,  233. 
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was  described  fully,  and  important  information  was  provided  about  super¬ 
vised  recreation  on  the  city  parks  at  the  time  that  Pro-Rec  was  in  its 
formative  stage.'*' 

General  histories  of  British  Columbia  were  few  in  number,  but 

Ormsby’s  SAitAJ>k  Cotuumbta. :  A  Ut&toAy  was  widely-acknowledged  as  the 

definitive  work.  This  excellent  reference  related  the  full  political 

and  economic  story  of  B.C.,  and  the  section  dealing  with  the  Depression 

was  very  informative.  As  with  many  general  histories,  however,  social 

aspects  received  little  attention,  and  recreational  activities  were  not 
2 

discussed.  Morley's  history  of  Vancouver  did  mention  some  sports  high¬ 
lights,  but  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was  not  included  among  these.  His 
chapter  on  important  incidents  in  Vancouver  during  the  Depression  pro¬ 
vided  information  about  the  social  climate  that  led  to  the  establishment 
3 

of  Pro-Rec. 

Several  periodical  articles  published  during  the  early  years  of 

Pro-Rec  offered  additional  insight  into  the  scheme.  In  1937,  Eisenhardt 

wrote  a  general  article  for  WqjjXXK  magazine  which  outlined:  general 

purposes  of  the  Branch;  registration  for  the  first  three  years  of 

4 

operation;  publicity  projects;  and  summer  and  winter  activities.  This 
article  was  principally  of  a  promotional  nature.  A  1939  article  in 

"*■  Arthur  M.  Howard,  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  City 
Playground  Activities  with  Special  Reference  to  Vancouver,"  unpublished 
M.A.  thesis,  The  University  of  B.C.,  1936. 

2 

Margaret  A.  Ormsby,  BfujLLbk  Columbia:  A  Htbtoty  (Toronto:  The  . 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. ,  1958). 

o 

Alan  Morley,  i/ancouveA:  Fa om  MLtttou)n  to  M&tAopoLU  (Vancouver: 
Mitchell  Press,  1961)  pp.  172-188. 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Keeping  Fit  the  B.C.  Way,"  Hd&ttk  (December, 
1937),  reprint  (n.p.). 
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ScutuAday  NZgflt  included  many  photographs  of  Pro-Rec  participants  and 

leaders,  and  described,  in  great  detail,  the  annual  mass  display  held  in 

Vancouver,  which  was  the  highlight  of  the  Pro-Rec  season  and  a  very 

popular  spectator  event.'1 2 3'  In  a  1940  issue  of  New  WoAld  magazine,  Pro-Rec 

was  featured,  with  a  photographic  essay  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
2 

programme.  The  BuZZeXwn  of  the  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association 

(renamed  the  Canadian  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation  in  1947)  contained  many  brief  references  to  Pro-Rec  over  the 

years,  but  one  worthy  of  particular  note  was  an  article  written  by  A.S. 

Lamb,  Honorary  President,  and  J.G.  Lang,  President  of  the  C.P.E.A.  in 

1944,  wherein  Pro-Rec  was  described  as  "the  most  outstanding  development 

3 

in  public  recreation  ever  undertaken  in  this  country." 

Finally,  an  examination  of  newspaper  reports  and  articles  over 
the  nineteen  years  in  which  Pro-Rec  operated  revealed  a  much  more  com¬ 
plex  and  heterogeneous  period  of  existence  for  that  programme  than  might 
be  discerned  from  most  of  the  sources  cited  above.  For  example,  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  eulogistic  response  of  authorities  at  all 

levels  of  government  in  the  1930 ’s  and  the  public  condemnation  of  Pro- 

4 

Rec  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1953  suggested  problems  not  mentioned 
in  most  references. 

^ Arthur  P.  Woollacott,  "B.C.  Gymnastic  Movement  May  Sweep  All 
Canada,"  Saturday  NZgkt  (August  26th,  1939),  pp.  13,  20. 

2'British  Columbia’s  Pro-Rec",  New  Mo  Aid,  1:8  (October,  1940), 

pp.  4-8. 

3A.S.  Lamb  and  J.G.  Lang,  "Federal  Fitness  Director  Has  Had 
Varied  Experience,"  BulteXwn,  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association, 

XI: 3  (March,  1944),  p.  6. 

^"Pro-Rec  Called  ’Octopus  on  Gov’t",  VancouveA  Sun ,  April  30, 

1953,  p.  12. 
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JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 

From  the  review  of  related  literature,  it  was  evident  that  most 
references  to  the  British  Columbia  Pro-Rec  programme  held  a  number  of 
characteristics  in  common.  With  few  exceptions,  they  tended  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  first  five  years  of  Pro-Rec’ s  existence,  and 
only  in  a  few  instances  was  consideration  given  to  events  and  develop¬ 
ments  subsequent  to  1939.  One  such  study  was  Nurmberg’s,  but  her  compre 
hensive  history  was  restricted  to  the  sport  of  gymnastics.  The  only 
work  dealing  exclusively  with  Pro-Rec  was  that  of  Dakin;  this  was  a 
short,  twenty-five  page  descriptive  essay  and  did  not  cover  the  last 
three  years  of  the  programme,  when  serious  problems  became  more  apparent 
Sawula  presented  detailed  information  about  the  relationship  of  Pro-Rec 
to  federal  programmes,  but  no  study  had  been  found  which  thoroughly 
documented  inter-provincial  influences  in  the  period  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Plan. 

Another  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  writings  investigated  was 
their  reliance  upon  other  secondary  sources,  or  upon  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Pro-Rec  Branch  and  speeches,  reports  or  articles  written  by  Pro- 
Rec  directors.  These  latter  references  presented  a  serious  weakness  as 
sources  of  historical  data.  By  nature,  they  were  almost  entirely 
approbatory,  and  problems  or  negative  aspects  were  either  ignored  or 
rationalized . 

It  could  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  a  complete  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  history  of  Pro-Rec  had  not  been  written.  However,  this  alone  was 
not  sufficient  justification  for  such  a  project;  the  subject  itself  had 
to  be  significant  and  interesting  enough  to  warrant  such  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  British  Columbia 
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programme  was  extremely  important,  and  many  reasons  for  this  have  already 
been  presented.  The  assumption  that  Pro-Rec  was  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  similar  programmes  elsewhere  had  long  been  accepted  by 
many  authorities,  and  the  studies  of  McFarland  and  Sawula  supported  this. 
In  addition,  it  had  been  stated  the  Pro-Rec  was  important  because  it  was 
the  first  public  recreation  programme  in  Canada  to  be  sponsored  by  a 
senior  government  —  and  possibly  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  British 
Empire. ^ 

Even  if  the  ideas  of  Pro-Rec  had  not  crossed  provincial  boundary 

lines,  or  served  as  a  model  for  federal  programmes,  its  history  would 

still  warrant  full  study.  The  impact  of  this  free  physical  recreation 

programme  on  the  people  of  B.C.  must  have  been  considerable,  if  regis- 

2 

tration  figures  were  an  indication.  Another  area  of  importance  was  its 
influence  on  other  recreation  and  sports  agencies  in  B.C.,  and  the 
effect  of  Pro-Rec  on  specific  sports  activities. 

Finally,  it  was  apparent,  from  a  review  of  the  literature,  that 
Pro-Rec  presented  an  interesting  paradox.  It  was  a  highly  successful 
programme,  offering  a  remarkable  breadth  of  physical  activities  to  many 
thousands  of  participants,  but,  as  time  passed,  it  became  a  burden  to 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  was  discontinued.  The  reasons  for  this, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Pro-Rec  experience  could  provide 
useful  insights,  for  although  prediction  from  past  events  is  a  contro¬ 
versial  topic  among  historians,  in  Simri's  words,  "knowledge  of  the 
immediate  past  will  turn  out  to  be  more  important  to  the  planning  of  the 

1Pub-tca  Schools  Rzposit,  1938-39,  p.  79. 

“For  the  season  1938-39,  Pro-Rec  enrolled  26,831  members.  Ibid., 


p.  81. 
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future  than  knowledge  of  days  long  gone  by."^" 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  write  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  Pro-Rec  movement,  1934  to  1953,  which  would  provide  an  accurate, 
analytical  account  of  the  programme,  and  which  would  include  an  examina¬ 
tion  of: 

1.  The  unique  features  of  the  programme,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
successes  and  failures. 

2.  The  influence  of  Pro-Rec  on  public  recreation  programmes  in  other 
provinces  and  at  the  national  level. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  leaders  of  Pro-Rec. 

4.  The  inter-relationships  between  Pro-Rec  and  other  agencies. 

HYPOTHESES 

Certain  hypotheses  or  assumed  propositions  have  been  formulated 
as  bases  for  interpretation  and  conclusions  of  this  study.  These  are: 

1.  The  Pro-Rec  programme  fulfilled  an  important  need  in  the  field  of 
public  recreation. 

2.  Pro-Rec  served  as  a  model  for  the  establishment  of  similar  recrea¬ 
tion  programmes  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

3.  Pro-Rec  was  an  important  agency  affecting  the  establishment  of 
federal  programmes  of  physical  recreation  and  fitness. 

4.  The  activities  of  the  Pro-Rec  Branch  expanded  beyond  the  original 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  scheme. 

O 

Uriel  Simri ,  "The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  History  of  Physical 
Education  and  Sport",  Canadian  JouAnaZ  HiAtony  o ^  Spoilt  and  PkyAlcaZ 
Eduaadxon,  1:1  (May,  1970),  p.  1. 
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5.  The  close  association  between  Pro-Rec  and  physical  fitness  resulted 
in  negative  developments  in  the  field  of  recreation  in  British 
Columbia. 

6.  Pro-Rec  did  more  than  undergo  a  name  change  in  1953;  it  actually 
ceased  to  exist,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  administrative  unit. 

7.  The  causes  of  Pro-Rec' s  termination  can  be  traced  to  factors  inher¬ 
ent  in  its  original  organization. 

DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  The  time  limits  of  the  study  are  from  1934  to  1953,  the  years  in 
which  Pro-Rec  operated.  However,  appropriate  information  prior  to 
1934  is  included,  in  order  to  establish  the  background  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  programme. 

2.  The  study  of  the  influence  of  Pro-Rec  on  the  establishment  of 
provincial  recreation  programmes  is  limited  to  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba.  The  study  of  federal  programmes  is  restricted  to  the 
Unemployment  and  Agataultuaal  A^^lttance  Act  of  1937,  the  Youth 
Training  Act  of  1939,  and  the  National  Physical  Pitnu>i>  Act  of  1943. 
Only  the  direct  influence  of  Pro-Rec  on  the  early  stages  of  these 
federal  and  provincial  programmes  is  studied;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  Pro-Rec  on  their  achievements. 

3.  In  examining  the  relationship  between  Pro-Rec  and  other  recreation 
and  sports  agencies  in  B.C.,  only  those  activities  and  agencies 
which  were  directly  affected  by  Pro-Rec  are  examined.  The  study 
does  not  attempt  to  speculate  on  possible  indirect  influences. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  The  study  is  limited  by  the  absence  of  complete  records  for  the 
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Pro-Rec  Branch,  even  though  full  records  were  maintained  by  staff 
members.  Most  of  the  official  records  were  either  lost  in  a  head- 
office  fire  in  1945  or  destroyed  after  Pro-Rec  was  terminated  in 
1953.  This  presents  the  problem  described  by  Commager  when  he 
speaks  of  the  role  of  fortuity;  in  analyzing  the  materials  about 
Pro-Rec  that  are  available,  "how  do  we  know  that  what  has  come  down 
to  us  is  either  the  most  important  or  the  most  authentic  representa¬ 
tion?"2 

2.  Another  limitation  of  the  study  is  a  function  of  the  brief  span  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  Pro-Rec  was  in  operation.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  establish  a  historical  perspective  for  a  programme  that 
functioned  twenty-five  years  ago  than  for  one  which  existed,  for 
example,  in  the  1800’s. 

3.  Ideally,  one  would  hope  to  interview  all  individuals  who  held  impor¬ 
tant  positions  with  Pro-Rec.  However,  some  have  died,  and  others 
have  moved  away  and  cannot  be  located.  Jerry  Mathisen,  who  died 
some  years  after  Pro-Rec  was  discontinued,  was  chief  instructor  for 
men  throughout  the  entire  time  that  the  programme  operated,  and 
served  as  Director  from  1944  to  1946;  the  inability  to  interview 
this  influential  person  is  a  principal  limitation. 

4.  Interviews  are  an  important  source  of  information,  but  also  present 
problems.  It  is  apparent  to  this  writer  that  many  individuals 

^The  complete  records  for  Pro-Rec  that  had  been  retained  at  the > 
head  office  in  Vancouver  were  incinerated  after  the  programme  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  (Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  former  Pro-Rec  Chief  Instructress, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  February  21st,  1976).  Since  that  time,  archival 
policies  have  been  established  for  all  government  departments. 

2Henry  S.  Commager,  Tl i£  Mcutuu 10,  and  th.0,  Study  ofi  HtAtoay  (Columbus, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  44. 
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associated  with  Pro-Rec,  either  directly  as  staff  members  or  in¬ 
directly  through  an  outside  agency,  held,  and  still  do  hold,  very 
strong  views  about  aspects  of  the  programme  and  about  the  actions  of 
other  individuals.  Personal  opinions  can  colour  and  distort  the 
recollections  of  some  people,  especially  when  professional  jealousy 
and  pride  are  involved.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  some  of  the 
individuals  interviewed,  and  it  makes  evaluation  of  the  data  more 
difficult . 

5.  Many  more  individuals  could  have  been  interviewed,  including  some 

staff  members  now  living  in  the  Northwest  United  States.  Interviews 
could  also  have  been  conducted  with  more  people  living  in  B.C. 
However,  the  limitations  of  time  and  money  curtail  this  aspect  of 
the  research. 

PROCEDURE 

The  historical  method  was  used,  involving:  collection  of  all 
available  facts  or  data;  external  and  internal  criticism  to  establish 
and  evaluate  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  data;  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  the  data  into  an  organized  narrative;  and  interpretations, 
generalizations,  and  conclusions  related  to  the  problems  and  hypotheses 
described  in  earlier  sections. 

Data  for  the  study  were  collected  from  various  sources.  The 
British  Columbia  Annual  Pcpo> vU  0&  the.  Public  Schools  contained  reports 
from  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme;  these  reports  provided  a  basic 
frame  of  reference  for  the  narrative.  Newspaper  coverage  of  Pro-Rec  by 
the  five  metropolitan  daily  papers  was  extensive,  and  the  B.C.  NeWApapeA 
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Index  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  this  aspect  of  the  research. 

The  Public  Archives  in  Ottawa  were  visited,  and  were  found  to  contain 
the  Eisenhardt  Scrapbooks,  as  well  as  much  valuable  information  about 
federal-provincial  programmes.  The  B.C.  Provincial  Archives  also  con¬ 
tain  some  Pro-Rec  material,  the  paucity  of  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
file-  and  record-destroying  incidents  referred  to  above.  The  Vancouver 
City  Archives  were  useful  as  a  source  of  information  about  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  Pro-Rec  and  both  the  Vancouver  School  Board  and  the 
Vancouver  Board  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  number  of  former  Pro-Rec 
directors  and  senior  staff  members,  as  well  as  with  other  individuals 
involved  in  important  related  agencies;  these  interviews  were  held  in 
Quebec,  California,  Edmonton,  and  several  communities  in  B.C.  The  inter¬ 
views  proved  invaluable  in  two  respects:  the  interviewer  was  able  to 
obtain  information  not  available  in  any  other  form,  and  some  of  these 
individuals  had  retained  personal  collections  of  Pro-Rec  documents  and 
materials  not  found  in  archives. 

Other  sources  of  information  included: 

1.  The  Vancouver  Public  Library,  which  contained  a  complete  collection 
of  The  Gymnast,  the  Pro-Rec  newsletter  issued  from  1935  to  1939; 

2.  Legislative  and  parliamentary  records; 

3.  Canadian  periodicals,  including  the  BuLteXtn  of  the  C.P.E.A. 

Secondary  sources  were  collected  as  well,  and  most  have  been  cited  in 
the  review  of  related  literature.  These  were  particularly  useful  in  the 
examination  of  federal  programmes,  physical  education,  and  B.C.’s 
political  and  social  climate  during  the  Depression. 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Selected  terms,  used  in  this  investigation,  were  given  the 
following  definitions  according  to  their  usages  in  the  time  period  of 
the  study: 

Recreation:  that  aspect  of  life  which  encompasses  all  activities  en¬ 

gaged  in  voluntarily,  for  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  activity 
itself,  or  for  the  personal  or  social  values  perceived  as  outcomes.  In 
this  study,  "recreation"  refers  to  physical,  cultural,  and  social  pas¬ 
times,  as  well  as  hobbies  and  crafts. 

Physical  Recreation:  that  facet  of  recreation  in  which  the  individual 
participates  actively  in  physical  pursuits  such  as  sports  and  games, 
dance,  aquatics,  and  physical  training  programmes,  or  in  individual  out¬ 
door  activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  cycling,  mountain 
climbing,  and  skiing. 

Public  Recreation:  refers  to  recreation  opportunities  organized  or 
supported  by  public  agencies  or  public  funds.  An  element  of  governmental 
authority  is  implicit  in  public  recreation,  and  is  present  at  municipal, 
regional,  provincial,  or  national  levels.  At  the  community  level,  public 
recreation  exists  in  the  form  of  centres  established  within  a  large 
municipality,  operating  for  and  funded  by  a  specific  segment  of  the 
municipality. 

Sport :  a  generic  term,  used  to  identify  a  range  of  discrete  activities 

which  are  referred  to  separately  as  "sports"  or  "games".  For  each 
separate  sport,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  physical  skill  or  exertion, 
and,  usually,  an  element  of  competition.  Most  sports  are  played  in 
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accordance  with  an  authorized  set  of  rules,  and  most  sports  operate 
under  the  aegis  of  a  regulating  organization  or  sports  governing  body. 
Examples  of  separate  sports  are:  field  hockey,  squash,  tennis,  hunting, 
gymnastics,  orienteering,  and  soccer.  Sport  is  either  organized  or 
unorganized,  as  defined  below. 

Organized  Sport:  is  characterized  by  regular  competition,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  declaring  a  winner,  in  some  predetermined  manner.  Organized 
sport  involves  time  schedules,  specific  location  of  competition,  and  a 
prior  commitment  by  participants  to  the  competition  as  scheduled. 
Organized  sport  is  usually  arranged  by  local,  regional,  provincial,  or 
national  sports  governing  bodies  or  institutions.  As  an  example,  tennis 
is  played  as  an  organized  sport  when  the  player  enters  a  club,  city,  or 
provincial  tournament. 

Unorganized  Sport:  is  often  synonymous  with  "informal  sport",  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  an  absence  of  any  structure  for  formal  competition. 
Unorganized  sport  is  casual  and  often  spontaneous.  It  includes  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  game  through  a  club  or  class,  as  well  as  informal  games 
played  between  individuals  entirely  apart  from  any  organization.  For 
example,  tennis  may  be  played  as  a  recreational  sport  on  the  courts  of 
a  private  club  or  at  a  public  park.  The  essential  difference  between 
organized  and  unorganized  sport  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  struc¬ 
tured  form  of  competition,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  determine  a  winner. 

• 

Physical  Education:  in  this  study,  refers  exclusively  to  the  curricular 
subject  that  is  offered  in  the  school  system  and  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 


sities. 
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Physical  Fitness:  a  positive  condition  of  physical  health,  generally 
associated  with  the  muscular  and  cardio-vascular  systems,  which  enables 
the  individual  to  carry  out  daily  tasks  easily  and  efficiently,  with 
enough  additional  strength  and  vigour  for  physical  emergencies  and  for 
participation  in  physical  recreational  activities  of  the  individual’s 
choice. 

Pro-Rec:  the  term  that  was,  and  is,  the  accepted  phrase  used  in  refer¬ 

ence  to  the  programme  that  is  the  subject  of  this  study.  During  its 
first  three  years  of  operation,  it  was  called  "Provincial  Recreation", 
and  the  centres  where  classes  were  held  were  known  as  "Provincial 
Recreation  Centres".  But  in  1937,  Eisenhardt  announced  the  results  of  a 
contest  to  produce  a  "short-cut  to  expressing  the  name  of  his  department" 
the  winning  name  was  "Pro-Rec",'*"  and  it  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  Branch 
and  by  newspapers.  It  came  to  be  used  in  many  different  ways,  denoting 
the  Branch  itself,  the  total  programme,  a  single  centre,  and  a  movement 
that  spread  beyond  B.C.'s  borders.  The  usage  of  "Pro-Rec"  became  so 
widespread,  and  it  so  effectively  replaced  its  antecedent,  that  this 
writer  has  encountered  many  individuals  who  were  members  of  Pro-Rec 
centres,  but  who  did  not  know  that  the  term  was  a  contraction  of 
"Provincial  Recreation".  The  first  use  of  the  term  "Pro-Rec"  in  an 
annual  report  was  in  1938-39,  although  newspapers  were  using  it  long 
before  then.  By  1941,  The.  Gymnast,  the  Branch  publication,  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  newsletter  called  P/iO-Rec.  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 

p 

F.T.  Fairey,  in  his  1952  report  on  the  programme,  stated  in  the  title 
that  it  was  "commonly  known  as  ’Pro-Rec’",  and  used  that  term  throughout 

^■"Eisenhardt ' s  Baby  Known  as  ’Pro-Rec'",  l /anaouveA  Sun,  October 
7th,  1937,  p.  18. 
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his  report.  Osborne  stated  that  the  programme  was  "popularly  called 
2 

Pro-Rec,"  and  all  of  the  references  in  VkiJAA, cat  Education  -c n  Canada 

3 

used  the  same  terminology.  In  none  of  these  instances,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Fairey's  title,  was  the  term  placed  in  quotation  marks;  this 
indicates  that  the  writers  did  not  feel  that  they  were  using  an  informal 
nickname.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  usage  of  "Pro-Rec"  was  such 
that  it  did  in  fact  become  the  proper  name  of  the  programme;  the  earlier 
phrase,  "Provincial  Recreation",  became  a  more  general  term,  and  thus 
had  no  particular  meaning,  other  than  as  a  form  of  public  recreation  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  provincial  agency.  Therefore,  in  this  study,  the  term  Pro-Rec 
is  used,  without  quotation  marks,  to  identify  the  programme  being  inves¬ 
tigated. 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch:  the  name  of  the  British 
Columbia  Department  of  Education  which,  from  1934  to  1953,  was  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme. 

Programme:  is  used  in  reference  to  the  sum  total  of  the  activities, 

endeavours,  and  events  of  the  Pro-Rec  Branch.  Synonymous  terms  are 
"plan",  "project",  and  "scheme".  When  reference  is  made  to  other  types 
of  programmes,  adjectives  are  used  to  identify  them.  Thus,  "centre 
programme"  is  used  when  speaking  of  the  activities  presented  on  a 
regular  basis  at  a  Pro-Rec  centre;  "display  programme"  is  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  events  presented  at  a  mass  display. 

^"British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  F.T.  Fairey,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  "Report  of  the  Recreation  and  Physical  Education 
Branch,  commonly  known  as  'Pro-Rec'",  mimeographed,  Victoria,  B.C., 
November,  1952. 

20sborne,  "Origins",  Op.  cJjt.  ,  p.  23. 

3 

Van  Vliet ,  Op.  dt. 
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Centre:  the  separate,  physical  location  at  which  regular  Pro-Rec 

activities  or  classes  were  conducted;  generally,  centres  were  established 
in  schools,  churches,  or  community  halls. 

Member :  the  individual  who  registered  at  a  Pro-Rec  centre,  or  who 

belonged  to  a  Pro-Rec  sports  group,  such  as  a  soccer  team. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  is  organized  into  three  major  sections.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  (Chapter  2)  provides  a  background  for  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  and 
briefly  describes: 

1.  Political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  operating  at  the  time  Pro- 
Rec  was  established. 

2.  Organized  and  recreational  sport  in  B.C.  sport  during  the  1930’s. 

3.  Developments  in  physical  education  in  B.C.  during  the  1920’s  and 
1930’ s. 

4.  Playground  programmes  in  Vancouver  during  the  1930' s. 

A  narrative  description  of  Pro-Rec  then  follows,  in  which  three 
time  periods  have  been  delineated:  The  Depression  (1934-1939),  World 
War  II  (1939-1945),  and  Post-War  Developments  (1945-1953).  Within  each 
time  period,  events  are  discussed  under  the  following  headings:  general 
developments,  leadership,  programme  of  activities,  organization  and 
administration,  promotion  and  publicity,  federal-provincial  relation¬ 
ships,  and  special  features. 

The  third  section  is  an  interpretation  and  analysis  of  the 
entire  programme,  and  includes  discussion  of:  the  role  and  influence  of 
Pro-Rec  leadership,  the  effects  of  provincial  politics  on  the  programme, 
the  changing  concepts  of  community  recreation,  Pro-Rec  and  school 
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physical  education,  contributions  of  Pro-Rec  to  organized  sports, 
relationships  between  Pro-Rec  and  other  programmes  (federal  and  provin¬ 
cial)  ,  and  an  evaluation  of  Pro-Rec’ s  achievements  and  influences. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  CONDITIONS  RELATED  TO  THE  STUDY 

Pro-Rec  was  created  in  1934  as  a  partial  answer  to  one  of  the 
social  needs  that  resulted  from  the  upheaval  of  the  Great  Depression. 

The  Depression  affected  every  facet  of  society  —  economic,  social,  and 
political  —  and  presented  problems  never  before  experienced  by 
Canadians.  In  the  words  of  Horn,  it  ranked  "among  the  worst  disasters 
of  a  disaster-filled  century."^  The  social  and  economic  dislocations  of 
the  1930's  affected  many  of  those  agencies  concerned  with  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  recreation  with  which  Pro-Rec  would  later  be  associated.  In 
addition,  these  areas  were  undergoing  significant  developmental  changes: 
physical  education  was  experiencing  important  philosophic  modifications; 
sport  was  reinforcing  new  patterns  established  after  World  War  I;  and 
community  playgrounds  were  still  in  their  early  stages  of  growth.  In 
this  background  chapter,  the  important  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  influenced  the  creation  and  early  development  of  Pro-Rec  are  out¬ 
lined.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  physical  education  in  British 
Columbia  schools,  and  to  recreational  activities  popular  in  the  1930' s. 

Although  this  chapter  purports  to  present  the  situation  as  it 
existed  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  most  of  the  information  is  • 
related  to  the  city  of  Vancouver.  Historical  accounts  of  B.C.  during 
the  1930 's  tend  to  focus  upon  Vancouver,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 

^Horn,  Op.  clt. ,  p.  1. 
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Depression  itself,  but  also  with  areas  of  physical  activity  important  to 
this  study.  In  addition,  Vancouver  has  been  the  largest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  community  in  the  province  for  many  decades;  it  has  the  greatest 
influence  on  other  regions  of  British  Columbia,  despite  the  fact  that 
Victoria  is  the  capital  city. 

THE  "DIRTY  THIRTIES" 

In  October,  1929,  all  the  black  clouds  met  in  one  place, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  thunderbolt  struck.  Stock 
prices  fell  disastrously,  a  sign  that  the  American  Economic 
System  had  been  smashed.  Things  were  never  to  be  the  same,  in 
the  U.S.,  in  Canada,  in  the  rest  of  the  world. ^ 

This  popular  concept  of  the  start  of  the  Depression  is  perhaps  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  an  extremely  complex  phenomenon,  but  it  does  give  an 
indication  of  the  shock  that  rudely  awakened  many  Canadians  who  had  been 
riding  high  on  the  crest  of  prosperity  and  unlimited  growth  during  the 
late  1920's.  Inflated  values,  paper-stock  market  fortunes,  a  high  level 
of  construction  debt,  and  injudicious  expansion  of  businesses  were  some 
of  the  conditions  that  caused  the  Canadian  economy  to  collapse,  when 
major  U.S.  business  houses  started  to  fail.  The  effect  of  the  Depression 
in  Canada  was  more  severe  than  in  any  other  western  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States.  After  World  War  I,  these  two  North 
American  countries  had  suffered  far  less  from  the  dislocations  of  world 
economy  than  European  states,  and  had  experienced  a  boom  during  the  last 
years  of  the  '20's  not  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  Horn  stated, 
"the  older  continent  .  .  .  had  not  as  far  to  fall  as  North  America 
after  1929. "2 

^Broadfoot ,  op.  QJJt. ,  p.  viii. 

o 

Horn,  op.  CJjt.  ,  p.  2. 
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Unlike  the  United  States,  however,  Canada’s  economic  situation 
was  seriously  aggravated  by  another  crisis,  which  had  developed  just 
prior  to  the  stock  market  crash.  1928  had  seen  a  bumper  wheat  crop 
produced  in  the  major  wheat-growing  countries  and  a  world  surplus  of 
that  commodity  upon  which  most  of  Canada’s  export  market  depended.'*' 

The  result  was  a  collapse  of  international  wheat  prices  in  1929,  and  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  movement  of  wheat  and  flour  in  Canada.  This 
affected  transportation  companies  as  well  as  Prairie  farmers,  and  the 
sustained  wheat-market  slump,  by  this  time  worsened  by  the  Depression, 
began  to  have  ever-widening  consequences  on  other  aspects  of  the  economy. 
Those  industries  which  supplied  producers’  goods  to  farmers  and  railways 
were  soon  feeling  the  effects  of  reduced  sales,  and  lowered  production 
in  turn  affected  other  industries.  Thus,  the  decrease  in  wheat  exports 
was  felt  throughout  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

As  the  combined  effects  of  depressed  export  markets  and  deflated 
economy  gained  momentum,  incomes  fell  and  luxury  goods  were  left  unsold. 
Small  businesses  failed,  and  this  eventually  caused  the  failure  of  other 
businesses  as  well. Banks  withheld  credit  and  foreclosed  on  mortgages, 
causing  thousands  to  lose  their  homes  for  inability  to  make  payments. 

What  had  been  an  expanding  economy  in  the  1920 ’s  suddenly  failed,  and 
most  Canadians  found  their  standard  of  living  drastically  lowered. 

As  if  the  economic  conditions  were  not  serious  enough,  the 
Canadian  Prairies,  particularly  the  southern  area  known  as  the  Palliser 
Triangle,  entered  into  a  period  of  sustained  drought.  For  seven  years,  . 
starting  in  1931,  the  Prairie  wheat  crops  failed,  and  the  drought 

^"Walter  D.  Young,  VmocAacy  and  ViAaontint  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Limited,  1969),  p.  43. 
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conditions  were  further  exacerbated  by  afflictions  of  grasshoppers,  hail, 
and  wheat  rust.  For  most  Prairie  farmers,  1937  was  the  low  point  of  the 
Depression,  and  Saskatchewan,  the  hardest-hit  province,  did  not  harvest 
a  profitable  crop  until  1939. 1 

Unemployment  and  the  resultant  need  for  public  relief  were  the 

most  persistent  and  devastating  results  of  the  economic  collapse.  For 

most  of  Canada,  1933  was  the  nadir  of  the  Depression,  and  in  that  year, 

2 

26.6  per  cent  of  all  wage  earners  in  Canada  were  unemployed.  Loss  of 
income  forced  thousands  of  families  to  exhaust  their  savings,  and  having 
become  pauperized,  apply  for  public  relief.  In  April  of  1933,  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population  depended  upon  the  humili- 

3 

ating  "dole"  for  physical  survival.  The  gloom  and  despair  that  formed 
the  bitter  heritage  of  the  Depression  were  soon  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  people  saw  their  businesses,  their  homes,  their  savings,  and 
dreams  disappear  overnight.  Young  people  with  plans  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  were  forced  to  forget  or  postpone  them,  and  many  families  were 
separated  when  the  head  of  the  household  left  to  search  elsewhere  for  a 
job  and  some  money. 

The  initial  response  of  the  federal  government  was  to  provide 
funds  for  relief,  leaving  its  administration  in  the  control  of  provin¬ 
cial  and  local  governments.  Later,  subsistence-level  labour  camps  were 

established,  in  which  single,  unemployed  men  were  put  to  work  at  menial 

4 

and  dreary  tasks,  adding  to  their  humiliation  and  despair.  In  1933, 

^For  a  graphic  account  of  the  conditions  on  the  Prairies  during 
the  1930's,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  11  in  The.  V<La.nj> , 

by  James  Gray  (Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1966). 

7  3 

Richter,  op.CAJt.,  p.  9.  Horn,  Op.  cJX. ,  p.  12. 

^Richter,  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  181. 
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the  Department  of  National  Defence  assumed  control  of  these  camps,  and 
operated  them  across  Canada  until  1936,  when  dissatisfaction  became  so 
great  that  they  were  disbanded.  Following  this,  half  of  the  men  in  these 
camps  were  placed  in  railways  jobs,  and  the  remainder  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves;  provisions  were  also  made  for  farm  placement  of  homeless 
men  in  the  Prairies,  and  works  projects  were  organized  for  men  in 
British  Columbia.^  During  this  entire  period  the  recognition  of  federal 
responsibility  for  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  did  not  extend  to  single 
women  or  to  transient  families;  relief  for  these  groups  was  left  to  the 
provinces,  and  no  extra  federal  funds  were  provided. 

One  of  the  motives  behind  the  establishment  of  federal  work 
camps  was  the  fear  aroused  by  the  single  men  who  started  to  roam  the 
country,  illegally  "riding  the  rods",  or  freight  trains,  as  they  searched 
for  employment.  Large  groups  began  to  congregate  on  the  outskirts  of 
urban  communities,  or  in  slum  areas  within  large  cities,  and  "hobo 
jungles"  became  the  only  home  for  these  wanderers.  The  menace  of  these 
single  men  was  manifested,  in  the  view  of  authorities  and  leading  citi¬ 
zens,  by  the  many  demonstrations  inspired  and  organized  by  the  Communist 
Party.  The  work  camps  were  therefore  established  in  isolated  areas,  and 
controlled  by  rigid  military  discipline;  complainers  were  labelled  "Red", 

immediately  shipped  out,  and  listed  as  dangerous  agitators  in  the  Royal 

2 

Canadian  Mounted  Police  files. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  economy  had  been  seriously  affected 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Depression;  the  building  trade,  shipping, 

b-id.  ,  pp.  185-6. 

2H.  Blair  Neatby,  Thu  Vo&jLLca  ChaoA :  Canada.  In  tke,  TkvutL&> 
(Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1972),  p.  34. 
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the  Okanagan  fruit  industry,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  mining  all  suffered 

reverses  in  this  province  which  depended  heavily  upon  primary  industries 

In  Vancouver,  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  had  increased  three 

hundred  per  cent  by  January,  1930,^  and  bread  lines  were  forming  outside 

2 

the  City  Relief  Office.  Vancouver  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 

conditions  elsewhere  in  B.C.,  as  thousands  of  unemployed  men  came  to  the 

3 

city  from  shut-down  mines,  logging  camps,  and  fish  canneries.  By  the 
winter  of  1932-33,  approximately  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  city's  popula¬ 
tion  was  living  on  relief.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  effects  of  the 
Depression  was  the  loss  of  homes  through  the  inability  of  individuals 

to  pay  taxes,  and  hundreds  of  Vancouver  homeowners  forfeited  their 

4 

dwellings  in  this  tragic  manner. 

British  Columbia  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  unemployment 
problems,  however,  because  it  was  to  this  „ far-western  province  that 
thousands  of  the  country's  homeless  and  jobless  drifted.  They  came  for 
many  reasons,  the  chief  one  being  the  comparatively  mild  climate  that 
allowed  them  to  sleep  outside  in  the  winter  without  freezing  to  death." 
Transients  were  also  attracted  to  B.C.  because  its  primary  industries 
offered  better  employment  opportunities,  or  because  it  was  noted  for  its 

^Ormsby,  op.  caX.  ,  p.  443. 

2 

Raymond  Hull,  QJt  al,  [/ancouveA’  A  Pa6t  (Seattle,  University  of 
Washington  Press,  1974),  p.  79. 

3 

In  mid-summer,  1932,  the  number  receiving  relief  in  selected 
B.C.  cities  were:  Greater  Vancouver,  17%;  Victoria,  7.5%;  New  West¬ 
minster,  12%;  Port  Alberni,  37%;  and  Fernie,  47%.  Horn,  op.  dt. , p.  255, 

^Hull,  op.  dit. ,  p.  80. 

^Charles  Humphries,  ed.  ,  The.  GH<LOJt  VzpSiZAAlon,  C  13,  The, 

Canadian  S2AdoJ>  0 £  Jackdaws  (Toronto:  Clarke  Irwin  and  Company  Ltd., 
n.d.),  third  section. 
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generous  public  health  and  welfare  services. ^  Throughout  the  Depression, 

B.C.  had  more  transients  than  any  other  part  of  Canada.  In  August, 

1931,  over  sixty-five  hundred  interprovincial  transients  were  registered 

there,  and  in  January,  1935,  twelve  per  cent  of  the  people  on  relief 

were  classified  as  transients.  During  the  four  years  that  relief  camps 

were  operated  by  the  Department  of  National  Defence,  B.C.  enrolled 

2 

approximately  one-third  of  the  total  national  camp  population. 

In  Vancouver,  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of  this  influx  of 
unemployed  were:  panhandlers,  or  Mtin-cannersM;  marches  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  demand  better  camp  conditions  or  work  for  wages;  and  the  hobo 
shanty  towns  or  "jungles"  that  sprang  up  along  False  Creek,  under 
viaducts,  next  to  the  city  dump,  or  near  the  railway  tracks.  The 
jungle  adjacent  to  the  city  dump  was  in  a  particularly  fortuitous 
location,  for  it  provided  easy  access  to  old  automobiles  which  were  con¬ 
verted  into  "bunkhouses"  as  shelters  against  the  rain.  The  conditions 
in  these  jungles  were,  of  course,  deplorable;  many  of  the  men  there  were 

close  to  starvation,  and  subsisted  solely  on  handouts  from  relief  offices 

3 

or  from  church  groups.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  this  life  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  for  many  of  these  men  were  not  drifters  by  choice  but 
skilled  tradesmen  who  would  have  worked  at  anything,  if  only  they  had 
been  given  a  chance.  In  1931,  the  city  of  Vancouver  ordered  the  jungles 
razed,  and  road  work  camps  were  opened  that  year  by  the  provincial 

^"Richter,  op.  ett.  ,  p.  194. 

2 

M.E.  Lane,  "Unemployment  During  the  Depression:  The  Problem  of 
the  Single  Unemployed  Transient  in  B.C.,  1930-1938,"  unpublished  M. A. 
thesis,  The  University  of  British  Columbia,  1966,  pp.  11-12. 

^Andrew  Roddan,  God  In  the  Jungles :  The  Stony  o&  the  M an  Without 
a.  Home  (Vancouver:  n.n.,  1931),  p.  55. 
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government. 

As  the  Depression  continued,  with  conditions  worsening  each  year, 
Vancouver  began  to  have  serious  problems  with  the  large  group  of  un¬ 
employed  who  congregated  there.  In  1935,  this  city  was  "occupied"  by 
seventeen  hundred  men  from  the  relief  camps  striking  for  work  and  wages; 
the  Riot  Act  was  read  by  the  Mayor,  but  many  citizens  sympathized  with 
the  demands  of  the  strikers.  A  few  weeks  later,  over  one  thousand  men 
started  the  "On-to-Ottawa  Trek"  from  Vancouver,  with  more  joining  the 
group  as  it  moved  east  on  freight  cars;  this  attempt  to  place  the 
grievances  of  the  unemployed  before  the  federal  government  ended  in  the 
blood-stained  Regina  riot  of  July  1st.3  Then,  in  1938,  hundreds  of  home¬ 
less  and  unemployed  men  marched  on  Vancouver  once  again,  and  occupied 
public  buildings  in  a  "sit-down  strike"  that  lasted  more  than  five  weeks. 
When  the  men  were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  Post  Office,  they  rampaged 

through  city  streets,  smashing  windows  and  causing  damage  in  excess  of 

2 

thirty  thousand  dollars.  As  Ormsby  stated,  "Vancouver  [was]  more 

3 

scarred  by  the  depression  than  any  other  city  in  Canada". 

Lack  of  recreational  opportunities,  particularly  in  the  work 

camps,  was  another  serious  problem  which  community  leaders  tried  to 

resolve.  A  committee  visiting  the  camps  early  in  1934  concluded  that 

better  recreational  facilities  were  urgently  required  if  the  despondency 

4 

among  the  men  in  these  camps  was  to  be  diminished.  In  1935,  the 
Vancouver  Local  Council  of  Women  forwarded,  to  their  national 

» 

3Horn,  op.  cJX. ,  pp.  308-309. 

2 

Ormsby,  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  468. 

3I bid.,  p.  469. 

^Lane,  op.  cJX.  ,  pp.  72-73. 
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organization,  a  resolution  that  gives  some  insight  into  the  inadequacy 

of  camp  recreation  and  the  means  by  which  people  sought  to  improve  it: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  voluntary  efforts  of  women's 
organizations  to  provide  recreational  facilities  and  physical 
training  in  unemployment  relief  camps  should  be  continued, 
the  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Vancouver  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  situation  is  not  adequately  met  and  would  petition 
the  Department  of  National  Defence  to  establish  an  organized 
department  of  physical  education  in  all  camps  held  under 
their  administration.^ 

General  McNaughton,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  urged  the  federal  government  to 

provide  funds  for  education  and  recreation  opportunities  in  the  camps,3 

but  not  until  the  Liberal  government  was  elected  in  1935  were  grants 

3 

made  toward  minimum  recreational  facilities. 

In  1933,  with  the  Depression  at  its  worst  point  and  unemployment 

numbers  the  greatest  of  all  time,  a  provincial  election  was  held  in  B.C., 

and  the  voters  totally  rejected  the  Conservative  party  that  had  ruled 

since  1928.  The  Liberals,  led  by  T.D.  "Duff"  Pattulo,  regained  control, 

and  to  the  surprise  of  many  political  experts,  were  officially  opposed 

by  the  new  party  of  the  left,  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation 

(C.C.F.).  Pattulo  had  campaigned  on  a  platform  of  "Work  and  Wages",  and 

had  promised  a  new  social  order  not  unlike  that  pledged  by  Roosevelt  in 

the  American  election  of  the  same  year.  In  fact,  Pattulo 's  programme 

4 

became  known  as  the  "Little  New  Deal". 

The  social  philosophy  of  Pattulo 's  government  is  of  significance 


"Slary  P.  Powell,  "Response  to  the  Depression:  Three  Representa¬ 
tive  Women's  Groups  in  British  Columbia,"  unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  The 
University  of  British  Columbia,  1966,  p.  83. 


2 


Lane, 


op. 


diZ.  ,  p.  67 . 


3 I bZd . , 


p.  110. 


^Margaret  Ormsby,  "T.  Dufferin  Pattulo  and  the  Little  New  Deal," 
in  Tfie  Vvvtij  ThJjvbiU,  edited  by  Michiel  Horn  (Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark 
Publishing  Company,  1972),  p.  620. 
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to  this  study,  for  it  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  government  assumption  of 

moral  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  Pro-Rec  was 

created.  Pattulo  believed  that  in  a  time  of  economic  depression,  the 

government  must  create  jobs  and  pay  wages,"*-  and  his  programme  included 

public  works  projects,  health  plans,  marketing  controls,  and  tax  cuts. 

By  1937,  his  government  had  implemented:  an  industrial  relations  board, 

an  agricultural  marketing  board,  a  provincial  economic  council,  improved 

welfare  services,  a  public  works  programme,  reforms  to  the  school  system, 

reduction  in  the  industrial  work-week,  an  increased  minimum  wage,  and 

2 

assistance  to  primary  industries.  This  programme  had  far-reaching 
effects  and  "helped  move  Canada  forward  on  the  path  of  state-planning 

3 

for  economic  and  social  betterment." 

Pattulo fs  cabinet  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  of 

character  and  personality,  many  of  whom  were  new  to  politics  and  there- 

4 

fore  not  open  to  attack  as  "machine  politicians."  One  of  these  out¬ 
standing  figures  was  Dr.  George  M.  Weir,  drafted  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  where  he  had  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Weir  became  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education  in  the  new 
Liberal  cabinet,  and  brought  his  reformist  zeal  to  many  facets  of  provin¬ 
cial  life.  It  was  under  the  aegis  of  Weir's  Department  of  Education 
that  Pro-Rec  was  inaugurated  by  the  provinciai  government. 

Although  the  year  1933  marked  the  beginning  of  economic  recovery 

^Ormsby,  ftriitiAh.  Columbia:  A  H-l&toKy,  op.  c sit.,  p.  456. 

2  #  , 

Ormsby,  "Pattulo",  in  Horn,  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  632. 

3I bid.,  p.  633. 

^F.H.  Soward,  "British  Columbia  Goes  Liberal,"  CanacLiciyi  Fosiluw, 

XIV  (December,  1933),  p.  87. 
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for  most  of  Canada,  the  situation  was  still  far  from  bright.  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  had  started  to  decrease  in  1934,  rose  sharply  again  in  1937 
and  1938;  in  June,  1937,  the  average  unemployment  rate  was  12.5  per  cent.* * 3 
As  described  earlier,  certain  sections  of  the  Prairies  were  severely 

affected  by  drought,  and  the  farmers  there  suffered  greater  hardships  in 

2 

1938  than  in  any  other  single  year.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
World  War  II  ended  the  Depression  in  Canada,  and  this  is  usually  under¬ 
stood  to  be  in  the  year  1939.  In  actual  fact,  the  Depression  was  not 

completely  over  until  1942,  when  military  service  and  wartime  production 

3 

demands  finally  eliminated  the  economic  stagnation  of  the  1930's.  For 
many  individuals,  then,  the  Depression  lasted  thirteen  years,  long 
enough  to  significantly  alter  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  Canadians. 

LEISURE-TIME  PURSUITS  AND  RECREATION 
DURING  THE  1930’ s 

The  bleak  environment  of  the  Depression  was  not  entirely  without 

mitigation,  and  most  Canadians  found  many  opportunities  to  enjoy  life. 

Not  everyone  was  pauperized,  or  even  poor.  Many  families  were  better 

off  during  the  '30' s  than  ever  before,  because  prices  dropped  so  sharply; 

if  the  head  of  a  household  was  able  to  retain  his  employment  and  avoid 

salary  reductions,  he  often  found  that  his  spending  power  was  actually 

4 

greater  than  in  the  previous  decade.  Families  whose  savings  were  intact 
were  able  to  purchase,  for  taxes,  the  homes  that  had  been  beyond  their 
means  in  the  *20's.  Indeed,  the  middle— class  of  Canadian  society  was 

3Horn,  Op.  CJjt.  ,  p.  10. 

O 

Humphries,  Op.  CJJt. ,  1st  section. 

3Horn,  Op.  cJUt.,  P-  11.  ^Humphries,  op.  oJX.  ,  3rd  section. 
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not  seriously  disturbed;  it  was  the  rural  and  working-classes  which  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  Depression. 

Leisure  time  pursuits  continued  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 

life  of  Canadians,  and  in  some  instances  became  the  only  escape  from 

reality.  One  of  the  most  important  diversions  of  this  period  was  the 

radio,  and  the  Happy  Gang  and  Hookoy  Might  in  Canada  were  widely  enjoyed,1 

along  with  American  favourites  such  as  A moA  '  n’  Andy,  JuAt  Piain  EiiZ, 

2 

The.  GoldbeAgA ,  and  EaAy  AoeA.  The  radio  was  particularly  important  to 
the  housewife,  who  could  keep  one  ear  on  the  outside  world  while  she 
went  about  her  work  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  escapism  was  the  fantasy 

world  of  the  motion-picture.  The  1930’s  was  the  heyday  of  musical  extra- 

3 

vaganzas  and  comedies,  the  "Golden-Age-Of-Going-To-The-Movies" .  Adult 

admission  was  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents,  and  Saturday  afternoon 

matinees  for  children  cost  only  five  cents.  These  matinees  usually 

included  cartoons,  the  newsreel,  and  a  segment  of  the  current  adventure 

serial,  as  well  as  two  feature  films.  Free  china  was  the  drawing-card 

of  certain  mid-week  showings,  and  many  Canadian  kitchens  of  the  ’30’s 

were  stocked  with  the  most  remarkable  assortment  of  plates,  bowls,  cups, 

and  saucers.  In  British  Columbia,  the  1933  per  capita  expenditure  on 

4 

movies  was  $3.60,  the  highest  in  Canada. 

The  Depression  years  also  saw  many  fads  appear  and  disappear,  as 

^eatby,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  9. 

2 

Humphries,  Op.  cit. ,  5th  section. 

Broadfoot,  Op.  cit. ,  p.  255. 

^Canadian  Welfare  Council,  Pe.cAe.ation  and  LelAliAe.  Time.  SeA.vi.oeA 
in  Canada  (Ottawa:  Canadian  Welfare  Council,  1936),  p.  39. 
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people  sought  inexpensive  diversions  that  would  make  their  lives  more 
enjoyable.  This  was  the  period  in  which  contract  bridge,  crossword 
puzzles,  bingo,  price  contests,  slot  machines,  and  the  board  game, 
"Monopoly”  entered  the  recreation  scene. ^  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Depression  phenomena  was  miniature  golf,  which  quickly  rose  to  spec¬ 
tacular  heights  of  popularity  and  then  declined  just  as  abruptly,  all  in 
the  space  of  one  year  —  1930.  Built  on  hundreds  of  vacant  lots, 
miniature  golf  courses  sprang  up  overnight,  as  the  craze  swept  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  For  a  few  cents,  one  could  play  a  game  that 
involved  hitting  a  golf  ball  with  a  putter  across  a  surface  of  crushed 

gravel  or  hard-packed  sand,  through  tin  pipes  and  into  cups  set  in  the 

2 

ground  around  the  eighteen-hole  course.  It  was  extremely  popular  with 

the  poorer  class,  and  when  the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  in  Vancouver  pressured 

the  police  to  close  down  Sunday  operations,  a  loud  protest  was  raised; 

vocal  citizens  pointed  out  that  miniature  golf  operators  should  not  be 

prosecuted,  when  private  golf  clubs  were  permitted  to  function  on  Sundays 

3 

without  restriction. 

Ballroom  dancing  was  a  fashionable  form  of  social  recreation 

during  the  ’30's;  this  was  the  decade  of  swing  music,  and  the  popular 

4 

dances  of  the  day  included  truckin’,  the  shag,  and  the  Lambeth  Walk. 
Saturday  afternoon  dances  at  the  Hotel  Vancouver  were  frequented  by  the 
social  set,  while  dancing  in  the  home  was  made  easier  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  pouring  boracic  acid  on  the  large  front  porch  to  make  it 

"^Dulles,  op.  cJLt.  ,  pp.  375-378. 

^Jbdd. ,  pp.  375-376;  see  also  Broadfoot,  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  252. 

3 

i/ancouve/i  Sun,  September  19,  1930,  p.  6. 

^Dulles, op.  cit. ,  p.  371. 
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Golf  Course,  Georgia  and  Cardero  Streets 
uver,  1930  (Vancouver  City  Archives) 
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more  slippery.  Band  concerts  in  Stanley  Park  were  popular  Vancouver 

entertainments,  and  bonfires  on  the  many  city  beaches  provided  simple 

summer  evening  enjoyment.  Picnics  were  also  regular  events,  organized 

by  Sunday  schools  or  business  companies.  Many  Vancouver  picnics  were 

held  on  Bowen  Island,  reached  by  a  two-hour  boat  trip,  and  provided  a 

full  day  of  swimming,  novelty  races,  beauty  contests,  and  softball  games 

Vancouverites  could  also  play  pitch-and-putt  golf  in  Stanley  Park‘d,  and, 

until  it  burned  down  in  1936,  the  Denman  Street  Arena  was  the  site  of 

2 

hockey  games,  marathon  dances,  and  six-day  bicycle  races. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  sports  activities  in  a  city  that  had 

always  had  a  strong  tradition  of  sports  participation.  The  athletically 

inclined  could:  play  tennis  on  the  many  public  courts;  organize  street 

games  of  baseball,  or  "kick-the-can" ;  play  golf  at  the  private  clubs  or 

on  the  few  public  links;  go  ice  skating  on  Lost  Lagoon  in  cold  winters; 

fish  from  the  Stanley  Park  sea  wall;  play  badminton  in  the  clubs  that 

were  organized  throughout  the  city;  swim  in  the  many  lovely  beaches  of 

English  Bay,  or  in  the  Crystal  Pool;  and  play  softball  at  one  of  the 

3 

neighbourhood  public  parks.  Access  to  the  North  Shore  mountains  made 
skiing  more  popular  among  Vancouver's  outdoor  enthusiasts,  and  summer 
cottages  began  to  dot  the  coastline  from  Pender  Harbour  to  Boundary  Bay, 
as  people  began  to  frequent  the  resort  areas  for  summer-long  family 
vacations. ^ 

^"Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne  (nee  Shorney) ,  former  Supervisor, 
Vancouver  Playgrounds,  Vancouver,  B.C.  May  9th,  1977. 

2Chuck  Davis,  T\ ie.  l /ancouv^A  Book  (North  Vancouver:  J.J.  Douglas 
Ltd.,  1976),  pp.  7,  11,  366,  415. 

^Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

^Morley,  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  184. 
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Many  private  agencies  gave  their  support  to  recreation  programmes 

during  the  1930's.  Philanthropic  citizens  contributed  toward  fresh-air 

camps  so  that  underprivileged  children  could  spend  some  time  in  the 

country  during  the  summer.'*'  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  were  very  active 

throughout  this  period,  and  both  organizations  experienced  an  increase 
2 

in  membership.  Many  of  the  province's  ethnic  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  conducted  active  programmes,  particularly  in  the  area  of  folk 

dance.  The  Scottish  Country  Dance  Society  sponsored  a  dance  festival  in 
3 

1934  and,  in  1935,  the  Vancouver  Hungarian  Women's  Association  was 

4 

established  and  included  folk  dance  in  its  programme  of  activities.  In 
1937,  the  Danish  Community  of  Vancouver  formed  a  Folk  Dance  Group, and 
in  1938,  the  Alpen  Club  Schuhplatter  group,  from  the  German  community  in 
Vancouver,  won  the  dance  division  of  the  Canadian  Folk  Festival. ^ 

An  important  event  for  ethnic  organizations  was  the  first 
Canadian  Folk  Festival,  staged  in  Vancouver  in  1933.  It  was  the  first 
folk  festival  held  in  North  America,  and  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Nellie 
McCay,  a  pioneer  of  Canadian  multi-culturalism.  This  festival,  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  many  more  during  the  years  to  come,  featured  ethnic 
groups  from  coast  to  coast,  and  folk  dances  received  prominence  in  the 

■*"Horn,  op.  dJjt.  ,  p.  179. 

2 

Arnold,  Op.  CJJt. ,  p.  36. 

O 

BudULzdLLvi,  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  11:4 
(November,  1934),  p.  11. 

^John  Norris,  StAOLnQQAA  EnteAtalmd:  A  HU>tofiLj  0 ^  Ethwic,  GfioupA 
i.n  BKaJUaIi  CoZu/rib-la  (Vancouver:  British  Columbia  Centennial  '71 
Committee,  1971),  p.  169. 

5I b-id. ,  p.  134. 

^1 bdd. ,  p.  104. 
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four-day  event. 

1933  saw  the  demise  of  a  popular  institution  that  had  brought 

entertainment,  education,  and  culture  to  North  Americans  since  the  early 

1900's.  This  was  the  "Chautauqua",  a  travelling  tent  show  that  provided 

small  communities  with  music,  live  theatre,  and  noted  lecturers.  The 

first  Canadian  circuit  opened  in  1917,  visiting  parts  of  rural  British 
2 

Columbia.  The  Chautauqua  movement  continued  into  the  early  1930 's,  but 

3 

was  gradually  replaced  by  the  radio  and  "talking  pictures". 

Although  the  provincial,  and  later,  the  federal  governments, 

contributed  toward  physical  recreation  programmes  during  the  Depression, 

this  aid  did  not  include  the  building  or  up-grading  of  facilities  for 

general  recreation,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  United  States.  There,  as 

part  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 

Corps,  camps,  buildings,  picnic  grounds,  trails,  swimming  pools,  parks, 

and  playgrounds  were  built;  state  park  systems  were  established,  and 

community  centres,  stadiums,  and  athletic  complexes  were  constructed 

4 

between  1932  and  1937.  The  economy-stimulating  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration  provided  recreational  leadership  in  local  communities,  and 
millions  of  Americans  benefited  from  the  recreation  programmes  established 
in  this  manner. ^  In  Canada,  federal  projects  resulted  in  the  improvement 
of  some  municipal  parks,  particularly  in  Montreal,  but  programmes  were 


1Ann  Rivkin,  "Thank  You,  Nellie  McCay,  Folkfest  Pioneer", 

We6 tWOOZd,  May-June,  1978,  pp.  47-48,  55-56. 

O 

Letter  to  the  writer  from  Sheilagh  J.  Jameson,  author  of 
Chautauqua  tn  Canada  (Calgary:  Glenbow  Museium,  1979),  Calgary,  April  5th, 
1979. 


^Victoria  Case  and  Robert  0.  Case,  We  Catted  It  CultuAZ:  The 
StoaiJ  ofi  Chautauqua  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company  Inc., 
1948),  pCL&6tm. 
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Kraus , 


op.  dtt. ,  p.  204. 
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drastically  curtailed  across  the  country,  and  Canadian  recreation  did 
not  benefit  from  Depression  measures  to  the  extent  seen  in  the  United 
States. 


ORGANIZED  SPORT  DURING  THE  DEPRESSION 


As  a  part  of  recreation,  organized  sport  played  a  very  important 
role  during  the  1930's.  Lappage,  in  his  thesis  on  "Selected  Sports  in 
Canadian  Society,  1921-1939",  discusses  the  general  characteristics  of 
sport  in  British  Columbia  that  set  it  apart  from  sport  in  other 
provinces.  Foremost  among  these  factors  was  the  American  influence, 
which  resulted  from  B.C.'s  dependence  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  states 
for  sports  competition.  This  was  a  function  of  the  geographical  isola¬ 
tion  that  existed  in  those  days,  when  air  travel  to  other  parts  of  Canada 

2 

was  unheard  of  and  train  travel  too  time-consuming  or  expensive.  There 

was  also  a  strong  British  influence  in  B.C.  sports,  due  primarily  to  the 

large  percentage  of  residents  who  were  of  British  origin.  This  was  seen 

in  the  popularity  of  sports  such  as  rugby,  cricket,  soccer,  lawn  bowling, 

3 

golf,  badminton,  field  hockey,  rowing,  track  and  field,  and  tennis. 

The  climate  produced  another  important  difference  from  the  rest  of 

Canada.  Outdoor  team  sports  such  as  rugby  and  soccer  were  played 

throughout  the  winter,  while  curling  and  ice  hockey  did  not  have  the 

4 

base  of  participation  found  in  the  Prairies  or  Central  Canada. 

British  Columbians  certainly  did  not  want  for  opportunities  to 
participate  in  organized  sport  during  the  Depression,  either  as  players  * 


^McFarland , 
2Lappage,  " 

2I bid. , 


op.  cJX.  ,  p.  48. 

Selected  Sports  in  Canadian  Society",  op. 


C/Ct . ,  p .  12. 


p .  17 . 


pp.  18-19. 
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or  as  spectators.  The  calibre  of  rugby  was  the  highest  in  Canada,  with 

schools  serving  as  a  feeder  system  for  the  many  leagues  that  operated 

for  all  age  levels.'*"  Several  touring  rugby  teams  visited  B.C.  between 

the  wars,  and  the  B.C.  Rugby  Union  was  one  of  the  few  sports  governing 

2 

bodies  that  received  provincial  funds  during  the  1930's.  Women's  field 

hockey  also  benefited  from  touring  teams  when  an  Australian  team  visited 

Vancouver  in  1936,  and  played  a  local  team  in  Canada's  first  international 

3 

match  in  this  sport.  Soccer  was  popular,  especially  with  the  very 

partisan  supporters  who  attended  Saturday  afternoon  matches  at  Conn  Jones 

4 

Park,  near  the  Exhibition  Grounds.  When  the  North  Vancouver  Dominion 
championship  soccer  team  arrived  in  Vancouver  after  its  1938  victory,  it 
was  loudly  acclaimed  by  thousands  of  fans  from  the  entire  Lower  Mainland.^ 
During  the  summer,  the  British  Columbia  Mainland  Cricket  League  was  in 
full  swing,  more  for  the  participants  than  the  spectators;  this  sport 
also  operated  a  league  in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  where  the  British  influence 
was  still  strong. ^  Lacrosse  entered  into  a  period  of  revival  during  the 
'30's,  with  the  declaration,  in  1931,  of  box  lacrosse  as  the  official 

g 

game  of  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association.  Large  numbers  of  spectators 
were  attracted  to  the  game,  and  by  1934,  its  popularity  had  reached  the 

1  2 
I bid.,  p.  18.  Baka,  Op.  dt.  ,  p.  43. 

O 

Florence  Strachan,  ed.  ,  Fidid  Hodkdij  Jubildd  Bookidt  (Vancouver: 
Greater  Vancouver  Grass  Hockey  Association,  1956),  p.  6. 

^Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

^Lappage,  op.  ait.,  p.  23. 

^Lappage,  op.  dit. ,  p.  22. 

^Broadfoot ,  op.  dit.  y  p.  105. 

8Nancy  Howell  and  Maxwell  Howell,  Spotlit  and  Gm&>  -In  Canadian 
Lifid:  1700  to  thd  Pfidtdnt  (Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1969), 
p.  311. 
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heights  attained  at  the  turn  of  the  century.'*'  By  1939,  a  professional 

2 

league  of  four  teams  had  been  formed,  and  throughout  the  Depression,  a 

3 

four-team  women's  lacrosse  league  operated  in  the  Vancouver  area. 

Baseball  leagues,  with  teams  sponsored  by  commercial  enterprises, 
drew  large  crowds  to  the  athletic  parks.  Softball  experienced  a  strong 
increase  in  popularity  during  the  1930' s,  chiefly  because  it  was 
inexpensive  and  appealed  to  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  many  industrial  and 
office  leagues  were  formed,  and  the  sport  was  played  extensively  by  the 
men  assigned  to  work  camps  throughout  B.C.~*  Its  popularity  was 
continent-wide  and,  in  1938,  the  Amateur  Softball  Association  of  America 
"claimed  a  membership  larger  than  that  of  any  other  amateur  sports  body 
in  the  world".  Basketball  was  also  an  extremely  popular  team  sport  and, 
in  Vancouver,  its  participation  numbers  were  second  only  to  those  for 
soccer.'7  B.C.  basketball  teams  were  often  national  champions,  and  the 
1935  Victoria  team  was  the  sixth  British  Columbia  winner  in  eleven 

g 

seasons  of  Dominion  competition. 

Racquet  sports  had  always  been  popular  in  B.C.  with  its  strong 
British  heritage,  and  the  Depression  years  saw  no  decrease  in  participa¬ 
tion.  Badminton  increased  in  popularity  during  this  period,  with 
private  clubs  catering  to  the  well-to-do,  and  churches,  dance  halls, 
barns,  and  schools  providing  gymnasia  for  others  less  affluent.  The 

1  2 

Lappage,  op.  oJJi.  t  p.  27.  Jbdd. ,  p.  28. 

3 

Arnold,  Op.  Ca£.  ,  p.  33. 

^ VcUZy  Psiovdnce,  July  23rd  and  24th,  1934. 

^Lappage,  op.  (Ut. ,  p.  28.  ^Dulles,  op.  (Ut. ,  p.  363. 

7 

Lappage,  op.  cJjt. ,  p.  31. 

8 

Lappage,  dp.  CJJt. ,  p.  32. 
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numbers  of  serious  tournament  players  grew  so  large  that  the  1935 
Vancouver  championships  were  extended  to  four  days;  that  year  also  saw 
the  inauguration  of  the  city  junior  tournament.^  Tennis  continued  to 

draw  many  enthusiasts,  and  the  popular  Stanley  Park  Public  Courts 

2 

Tournament  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  1931. 

Track  and  field  in  B.C.  was  strong  during  the  Depression, 

following  the  lead  set  by  Vancouver's  Percy  Williams  in  the  1928  Olympic 

Games  and  the  1930  British  Commonwealth  Games.  In  1932,  Duncan  McNaughton, 

of  Kelowna,  won  a  gold  medal  in  the  high  jump  at  the  Olympic  Games  in 
3 

Los  Angeles,  and  in  1936,  four  B.C.  athletes  were  members  of  the 

4 

Canadian  team  that  participated  in  the  Berlin  Olympic  Games.  Swimming 
had  always  been  popular  in  B.C.,  with  the  Vancouver  and  Victoria  Amateur 
Swimming  Club  vying  for  top  honours  year  after  year.  Swim  clubs  travelled 
around  the  Lower  Mainland  for  regular  meets  against  each  other. ^ 

Yachting  appeared  to  prosper,  for  the  Kitsilano  Yacht  Club  opened  in  the 
early  30' s.  Golf  also  increased  in  popularity,  although  the  Depression 
did  have  some  adverse  effects  on  the  membership  of  expensive  private 
clubs.  But  public  courses  absorbed  these  players  and  more,  as  golf 
became  less  an  aristocratic  sport,  and  more  a  sport  for  all  classes.7 

^TbZd.f  pp.  29-30. 

2 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  June  7th, 

1935  [Vancouver  City  Archives:  RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9]. 

"^Frank  Cosentino  and  Glynn  Leyshon,  OZympi-C  Gotd :  Canada* & 

WinnOAA  in  thd  SummCA  GarneA  (Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada, 
Limited,  1975),  p.  95. 

^Lappage,  Op.  diX. ,  p.  21. 

^Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

6Davis,  op.  (Ait.,  p.  372.  7Dulles,  op.  ait.,  p.  358. 
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Other  popular  sports  of  the  '30’s  included  judo,  supported  by  the  large 

Japanese  population  of  B.C.,^  and  skiing,  which  experienced  a  boom 

2 

during  this  period.  Professional  and  commercial  sport  did  not  suffer 

as  much  in  British  Columbia  during  the  Depression  as  it  did  in  other 

parts  of  Canada.  Lacrosse  was  immensely  popular,  as  indicated  earlier 

3 

in  this  section.  Six-day  bicycle  racing,  which  flourished  during  the 

1930’s,  was  stimulated  by  the  achievements  of  the  Peden  Brothers  from 
4 

Victoria.  Boxing  thrived,  and  Jimmy  McLarnin,  of  Vancouver,  won  the 

5 

world  welterweight  championship  in  both  1933  and  1934.  Horse  racing 

g 

was  popular,  with  Hastings  and  Lansdowne  Parks  in  operation,  while  five- 
pin  bowling  was  overtaking  the  ten-pin  game  in  popularity.'7 


Although  most  sports  operated  under  the  aegis  of  local  and 


provincial  sports  governing  bodies,  one  organization,  involved  with  a 
number  of  activities,  was  noteworthy  for  its  contribution  to  amateur 
sport.  This  was  the  Greater  Vancouver  Sunday  School  Athletic  Association, 
the  programme  of  which  included  soccer  for  boys,  and  basketball,  swimming, 

g 

and  track  and  field  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  municipal  Church  Tax 

Exemption  By-Law  of  1929  had  a  negative  effect  on  this  excellent  pro- 
q 

gramme,  but  it  was  still  active  enough  in  1932  to  be  participating  in 


Lappage,  op.  CAJt.  , p.32. 


5Sid  Wise  and  Douglas  Fisher,  Canada' 6  Spotting  HcAoeA  (Don  Mills, 
Ontario:  General  Publishing  Company  Limited,  1974),  p.  151. 


^Davis ,  op.  cit. ,  p.  377.  Ib-ui. ,  p.  380. 

^ Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

9 

Vancouver,  ”A  By-Law  to  Exempt  Churches  from  Taxation  ,  By-Law 


No.  1961,  February  28th,  1929. 
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the  provincial  Sunday  School  League  Basketball  Championships. 

It  is  apparent  that  sport  did  not  really  suffer  during  the 

Depression.  In  fact,  it  underwent  a  period  of  strong  growth  in  many 

areas,  both  amateur  and  professional.  Individuals  with  enforced  leisure 

time  often  participated  in  sports  to  pass  the  hours  away,  or  attended 

2 

sports  events  for  the  very  small  admission  fees  charged.  Lappage  noted 

3 

a  trend  toward  "getting  into  the  game"  rather  than  just  watching,  and 

there  were  enough  activities  to  suit  all  ages  and  all  pocket-books. 

However,  most  of  these  sports  pastimes  were  accessible  only  to  those  with 

an  income,  no  matter  how  small;  certainly  the  indigent  transients  who 

were  forced  to  subsist  in  the  "jungles"  of  Vancouver  would  not  feel  that 

endless  recreational  opportunities  were  available  to  them.  Also,  women's 

participation  in  sport  appeared  to  have  decreased  during  the  1930' s, 

according  to  a  survey  of  sports  coverage  in  a  Vancouver  newspaper;  this 

was  considered  to  be,  in  part,  a  manifestation  of  the  general  regression 

in  women's  rights  during  the  Depression,  as  the  pressures  of  the  economy 

4 

forced  women  back  into  the  home. 

Nevertheless,  many  British  Columbians  were,  in  spite  of  serious 
economic  conditions,  able  to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  sports,  and 
this  facet  of  recreation,  on  balance,  actually  advanced  during  the 
Depression. 


^Arnold,  op.  caX.  ,  p.  41. 

2 

Lappage,  op.  CJJt. ,  pp.  317-318. 

3Ibld.,  p.  318. 

^Barbara  Schrodt,  "Changes  in  the  Status  of  Women's  Sport  in 
Canada  as  Reflected  by  Newspaper  Coverage",  unpublished  paper.  The 
University  of  Alberta,  1975,  pp.  5,  40. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  BETWEEN  THE  WARS 

The  1930 Ts  was  a  time  of  radical  change  in  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  programmes  in  British  Columbia  schools,  but  most  of  the  changes  had 
their  genesis  in  important  developments  of  the  1920's.  In  order  to 
properly  examine  physical  education  during  the  Depression,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  period  immediately  following  World  War  I. 

Education  was  still  philosophically  based  upon  the  highly- 
formalized  faculty  theory  of  learning;  students  were  strictly  disciplined 
and  the  curriculum  was  subject-oriented.  In  physical  education,  the 
Ctrathcona  Trust  Fund  controlled  the  content  and  form  of  most  lessons. 
Although  the  stress  on  military  drill  was  reduced,  the  emphasis  was  still 
paramilitary,  and  normal  school  teachers  continued  to  be  instructed  by 
Army  personnel,  according  to  the  SijltcibiL*  o fa  Physical  JfiatviiVLQ  faoK 
School*,  1919,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Britain.  Gymnastics, 

in  the  form  of  calisthenics,  supplemented  the  older  cadet  drill  activi- 

2 

ties,  and  some  B.C.  schools  offered  a  remedial  exercise  plan.  The 

influence  of  Ling  gymnastics  was  strong  in  the  earlier  StjUdbii*  of  1909, 

3 

and  this  was  retained  in  the  1919  revision. 

In  British  Columbia,  inter-school  athletic  programmes  were  well- 

organized,  and  carried  on  traditions  that  had  started  in  1905.  Rugby, 

field  hockey,  track  and  field,  basketball,  baseball,  and  lacrosse  were 

4 

keenly  supported  during  the  1920' s. 

■^Lappage,  op.  (Lit.,  p.  224. 

O 

Hunt,  Op.  (Lit.,  p.  21. 

O 

Cosentino  and  Howell,  op.  (Lit.  ,  p.  121. 

Siunt,  Op.  (Lit.,  p.  18. 
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The  most  important  educational  development  of  this  decade  was 
the  introduction  of  proposals  for  fundamental  revisions  in  all  aspects 
of  school  curriculum  and  administration.  The  theories  of  progressive 
education,  developed  in  the  United  States  as  an  extension  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  pragmatism,  began  to  have  an  impact  in  Canada,  and  their  even¬ 
tual  acceptance  produced  revolutionary  changes  in  Canadian  education. 
Progressive  education  was  essentially  a  reaction  to  the  traditional  form 
of  schooling,  with  its  emphasis  on  subjects,  memorizing,  and  discipline. 
The  new  education  stressed  training  for  citizenship  and  democracy,  and 
was  more  concerned  with  creative  activities  and  practical  subjects.'*' 

The  curriculum  was  student-centered,  with  greater  recognition  of  indivi¬ 
dual  differences,  and  the  dominant  method  of  nlearning-by-doingM  was 

2 

utilized  in  group  projects  or  enterprises.  The  first  provincial 

revision  was  introduced  in  Saskatchewan  in  1931,  but  British  Columbia 

and  Alberta  were  among  the  first  provinces  to  institute  large-scale 

changes.  By  1936,  these  were  completed,  and  served  as  models  for  the 

3 

rest  of  Canada. 

Physical  education  was  one  of  the  new  subjects  given  prominence, 

and  was  included  in  every  major  curriculum  revision  introduced  in  Canada 

4 

during  this  period..  This  was  not  the  old  physical  training  of  the 
Strathcona  Trust  traditions,  but  emphasized  the  importance  of  play, 

^Neatby,  op.  clt. ,  pp.  11-12. 
o 

Robert  S.  Patterson,  "American  Influence  on  Progressive  Educa-. 
tion  in  Canada",  JouAnal  oft  M IdweAt  Ult> toKij  Education  Association  (April, 
1973),  pp.  122-143. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  134-135. 

^Peter  Sandiford,  "Curriculum  Revision  in  Canada",  The  School, 
XXVI: 6  (February,  1938),  p.  476. 
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rhythmic  activities,  the  character  training  potential  of  games,  and  the 
value  of  learning  leisure  time  activities  for  later  years.'*' 

In  British  Columbia,  much  of  the  impetus  for  revisions,  including 
radical  changes  in  the  physical  education  programmes,  came  from  the 

influential  and  forward-looking  Su/ wcy  0 &  tl 1C  School.  System,  published 

2  3 

in  1925.  The  authors  were  J.  H.  Putnam  and  G.  M.  Weir,  having  been 

commissioned  by  the  B.C.  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  an  intensive 

study  of  the  entire  school  system  of  the  province.  The  Su/ivcy  was  "the 

4 

most  thorough  examination  of  any  school  system  in  Canada",  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  its  recommendations  had  far-reaching  effects.  These 
included  the  establishment  of  junior  high  schools,  and  of  the  "platoon" 
system  in  elementary  schools.  Proposals  for  the  upgrading  of  teacher 
training  programmes  and  the  revision  of  all  school  curricula  were  pre¬ 
sented,  according  to  the  tenets  of  progressive  education. 

Putnam  and  Weir  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
physical  education,  and  recommended  drastic  changes  in  this  area.  They 
condemned  the  militaristic  physical  training  then  taught  in  the  schools 
and  strongly  recommended  that  physical  education  emphasize  informal 
activities,  particularly  games.  Physical  education  was  placed  within 
the  realm  of  health  education,  which  was  divided  into  two  categories: 


"*"Lappage,  op.  dt. ,  pp.  226-227. 

J.H.  Putnam  and  G.M.  Weir,  SuJwcy  0 i  the  School  System  (Victoria, 
B.C.:  King’s  Printer,  1925). 

3 

Dr.  Weir,  a  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  B.C., 
was  later  appointed  head  of  his  department.  This  is  the  same  George  Weir 
who,  in  1933,  became  Minister  of  Education  in  B.C.,  and  who,  one  year 
later,  inaugurated  the  Pro-Rec  programme. 

^C.E.  Phillips,  as  quoted  in  R.S.  Patterson,  "Society  and  Educa¬ 
tion  During  the  Wars  and  Their  Interlude:  1914-1945",  Canadian  Education: 

A  HJUtoHy  (Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1970), 
p.  371. 
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(a.)  The  medical  examination  and  treatment  of  school 
children:  and 

(b.)  Physical  education  proper,  which  has  a  twofold  aim: 

To  educate  through  organized  play,  leading  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character;  and  to  develop  the  child  physically,  ^ 
that  he  may  become  a  healthy,  as  well  as  a  moral  citizen. 

The  authors  of  the  SixAv<lLJ  saw  little  value  in  the  calisthenics 

and  physical  drill  then  taught  in  the  schools.  They  felt  that  the  mere 

fact  that  this  was  the  system  adopted  by  teacher  training  institutions 

"did  not  justify  its  continued  use  nor  palliate  its  commonly  recognized 

2 

ineffectiveness”  in  attaining  the  aims  of  physical  education.  The  use 

3 

of  military  officers  was  strongly  denounced,  and  calisthenic  exercises 

4 

were  relegated  to  a  position  of  less  importance.  It  was  felt  that 
physical  education  should  be  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
not  by  "an  external  authority  that  decides  upon  a  syllabus  of  exercises 
and  details  instructors,  usually  of  little  academic  and  no  professional 
training"  to  train  future  teachers. ^ 

In  the  place  of  physical  drill,  Putnam  and  Weir  recommended  a 
curriculum  based  upon  the  programmes  of  the  best  physical  education 
schools  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  They  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  boys  and  girls  be  separated  for  physical  education,  with 
girls  receiving  their  instruction  from  women  teachers.7  Daily  physical 
education  opportunities  were  advocated  for  pupils  in  all  grades,  and 

g 

organized  games  were  to  be  included  among  these  activities.  The  SuAv&y 


2lbld.y  p.  225. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  226. 
81bid. 


3 

Ibid.,  p.  96. 
■*1  bid. 

7 I bid . 


8lbid.t  p.  434. 
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urged  that  radical  changes  be  made  in  the  existing  Normal  School  pro¬ 
gramme;  it  was  too  formal,  and  needed  humanizing,  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  group  games  and  organized  activities.  In  addition,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  to  teach  physical  education  required  upgrading, 
and  new  special  summer  school  courses  were  needed  if  this  subject  was  to 
develop  its  full  potential.^  In  essence,  Putnam  and  Weir  recommended  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  physical  education,  one  that  would  join  with 
other  school  subjects  in  the  education  of  the  whole  child. 

The  authors  did  recognize,  however,  that  for  British  Columbia, 

2 

these  proposals  were  probably  ten  years  ahead  of  their  time,  and  indeed 
it  was  almost  ten  years  before  their  full  implementation  was  attained. 
Changes  in  education  are  traditionally  slow,  and  physical  education  was 
no  exception  to  this.  The  Strathcona  Trust  Fund  was  deeply  entrenched, 
and  still  received  support  from  the  many  educational  authorities  who 
favoured  a  militaristic  and  formal  approach  to  physical  training.  Also, 
the  schools  were  staffed  by  tenured  teachers  whose  methods  were  tradi¬ 
tional  and  whose  principles  of  education  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
new  ideas  of  progressivism.  School  inspectors  continued  to  extol  the 
benefits  of  formal  drill,  and  the  Canadian  government  still  provided 
funds  for  schools  adhering  to  the  regulations  of  the  Strathcona  Trust 
Fund. ^ 

Nevertheless,  some  important  changes  were  effected,  in  the  years 
following  the  publication  of  the  SuJivzl).  The  platoon  system  was 
instituted,  in  which  elementary  schools  were  departmentalized  for  specia¬ 
lized  subjects  such  as  physical  education,  art,  and  music;  in  schools 

^Putnam  and  Weir,  op.  cJjt.  ,  pp.  229-230. 

?  3 

LbJbd. ,  p.  225.  Hunt,  op.  caX.  ,  pp.  40-42. 
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which  adopted  this  system,  students  were  taught  physical  education  by  a 
specialist,  rather  than  by  the  classroom  teacher,  and  the  perennial  pro¬ 
blem  of  scheduling  classes  for  a  regular  gymnasium  or  playground  period 
was  resolved.  When  the  Putnam-and-Weir  recommendation  for  separate 
junior  high  schools  was  adopted  in  1927,  the  Vn.OQK.ammz  o ^  StudtlA  for 

these  grades  included  three  health  and  physical  education  classes  per 
2 

week.  The  NlW  PKOQKammi  ofi  StadtlU ,  presented  in  1930  for  high  schools, 

also  included  provisions  for  physical  education,  with  group  games,  folk 

dances,  and  other  organized  activities  added  to  the  formal  exercises  of 

3 

the  1919  SyZZabii^ .  This  new  curriculum  was  also  noteworthy  for  its 

inclusion  of  the  first  specific  provisions  for  physical  education  for 

4 

girls,  with  an  emphasis  on  rhythmic  exercises  and  games. 

The  year  1933  was  a  milestone  in  the  Canadian  transition  from 
militaristic  physical  training  to  modern  physical  education,  for  it  was 
during  this  year  that  educators  finally  discarded  the  programme  of  the 
Strathcona  Trust  Fund,  and  accepted  the  concepts  of  play,  group 
activities,  and  organized  games.  The  1933  SyZZabuA  0 fa  VkyAicaZ  TnjJU.VU.ftQ 
was  published  in  Britain,  and  reflected  the  new  Danish  approach  to 
gymnastics  which  had  been  popularized  by  Niels  Bukh  and  his  gymnastic- 
team  tours  of  the  1920’ s.^  More  importantly,  organized  games  were  given 
increased  attention  in  this  new  revision,  and  with  the  SylZabuU  readily 
available  across  Canada,  teachers  had  a  new  and  valuable  source  of 
information  and  ideas  for  their  physical  education  classes. 

^Jbid. ,  pp.  43-44. 

2  3 

Hunt,  op.  lit.,  p.  45.  Ibid..,  pp.  51-55. 

klbld.,  pp.  55-56. 

^Cosentino  and  Howell,  op.  cut.,  p.  44. 
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The  final  battle  against  the  Strathcona  Trust  Fund  was  fought  in 
many  quarters.  The  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association  was  formed  in 
this  significant  year  of  1933,  and  the  first  President,  Dr.  A.S.  Lamb, 
was  strong  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Strathcona  Trust  Fund.  He  criti¬ 
cized  its  narrow,  archaic  point  of  view,  and  the  emphasis  on  military 
drill  found  in  most  physical  education  programmes.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Fund  had  "done  irreparable  harm  to  Canada  in  promulgating  such  false 
and  imbecillic  notions  regarding  the  place  that  physical  education  should 
play  in  education."^ 

Another  forceful  opponent  of  military  drill  as  physical  education 

was  Gordon  Brandreth,  who  became  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  and 

2 

Cadets  for  Vancouver  schools  in  1931.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the 

Vancouver  Board  of  School  Trustees  that  it  should  discontinue  the  cadet 

programme,  and  in  July,  1933,  the  Board  voted  to  sever  all  connections 

3 

with  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence.  Other  cities  in  Canada 

quickly  followed  suit,  with  Toronto  abolishing  its  cadet  training  in 

4 

September  of  that  year. 

With  a  new,  more  humanized  SyttciblLb ,  and  without  the  pressures 
to  comply  with  Strathcona  Trust  Fund  regulations,  physical  education  pro¬ 
grammes  were  free  to  move  in  new  and  exciting  directions,  and  by  1934, 
Brandreth  could  report  that  Vancouver  was  formulating  a  balanced 

"''A.S.  Lamb,  as  quoted  in  Lappage,  "Selected  Sports  in  Canadian 
Society",  op.  cJX. ,  p.  224. 

2 

Hunt,  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  60. 

,  p.  64. 

^Cosentino  and  Howell,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  44.  The  Strathcona  Trust 
Fund  continued  to  provide  other  grants  and  awards  for  many  years.  The 
last  provincial  report  submitted  to  the  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Education  was  for  the  school  year  1971-72.  Vubtic,  Sokooti  Ropofut,  1972-73. 
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programme  of  activities.  In  the  elementary  schools,  twenty  minutes  each 
day  were  allotted  to  physical  education,  and  the  1933  SijttdbiU)  served  as 
the  curriculum  guide.  A  wide  variety  of  small  equipment  was  supplied 
for  each  school,  and  classes  for  grades  five  and  six  were  separated  into 
boys’  and  girls'  sections.  The  experimental  platoon-system  schools 
employed  men  and  women  physical  education  specialists,  and  each  class 
met  daily  for  forty  minutes.  The  three  junior  high  schools  of  Vancouver 
were  also  staffed  with  full-time  physical  education  specialists  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  all  students  met  for  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each  week.  Four  of  the  ten  city  senior  high  schools  had  specialists, 
while  the  remaining  six  had  semi-specialists,  who  taught  another  subject 
in  addition  to  physical  education.  Senior  high  school  students  received 
one  forty-five  minute  physical  education  period  per  week.  The  secondary 
schools  used  the  1933  Vdogdammu  0 &  Studies  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  were  supplied  with  light  hand  apparatus,  and  several  pieces  of  large 
gymnastic  equipment.  Inter-school  games  and  sports  were  organized  for 
the  elementary  schools  in  soccer,  basketball,  volleyball,  and  baseball. 

The  inter-high  school  athletic  programme  consisted  of  rugby,  field 
hockey,  basketball,  and  track  and  field.  Teachers  attended  weekly 
sessions  of  a  refresher  course,  and  the  Department  of  Education  granted 
a  Certificate  in  Physical  Education  to  those  teachers  who  met  the 
requirements,  usually  gained  by  attendance  at  summer  and  winter  courses 
in  physical  education.  The  emphasis  in  school  programmes  was  on  games 
and  a  more  informal  style  of  gymnastics,  and  Vancouver  schools  had  indeed 
made  considerable  advances  toward  the  objectives  proposed  by  Putnam  and 

1Gordon  Brandreth,  "A  Brief  Survey  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Schools  of  British  Columbia",  BuZtetln,  Canadian  Physical  Education 
Association,  11:4  (November,  1934),  pp.  2-5. 
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Weir  in  1925. ^ 

Forty  years  later,  in  recalling  his  early  period  as  Supervisor 

of  Physical  Education  in  Vancouver,  Brandreth  considered  that  his 

greatest  achievement,  along  with  the  replacement  of  cadet  programmes, 

was  the  institution  of  suitable  programmes  for  girls,  an  area  that  had 

been  almost  completely  ignored  before  his  appointment.  Folk  dancing  and 

games  were  introduced  for  girls’  classes,  and  his  encouragement  of 

women  physical  education  teachers  was  aided  by  the  establishment  of  spe- 

2 

cial  courses  and  certificates  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Brandreth  was  also  instrumental  in  staging  mammoth  physical 
education  displays  by  Vancouver  school  students.  The  1930 ’s  was  a  time 
of  mass  displays,  and  in  1935,  two  exhibitions  of  school  physical  educa¬ 
tion  work  were  presented.  The  first  was  given  in  May,  by  secondary 

school  students,  and  the  second  in  June  by  elementary  school  boys  and 
3 

girls.  The  latter  display  was  particularly  significant,  for  its  primary 
purpose  was  to  persuade  the  voters  of  Vancouver  that  an  imminent  by-law 

L\ 

to  build  gymnasia  in  the  city's  elementary  schools  should  be  supported. 

The  inability  of  school  boards  to  construct  necessary  facilities 
was  a  serious  deterrent  to  full  implementation  of  the  new  physical 
education  programmes.  The  drill  programmes  of  the  Strathcona  Trust  Fund 
could  be  presented  anywhere  in  the  school  —  in  the  classroom,  the  base¬ 
ment,  or  on  the  grounds  —  but  games,  dance  and  apparatus  gymnastics 
required  a  gymnasium,  and  funds  for  this  kind  of  facility  were  not 

• 

^"lbi.d. 

2 

Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  former  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Education  for  Vancouver  School  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  24th,  1977. 

^Hunt ,  op.  cX£. ,  p.  81.  Jbd-d. 
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readily  available  during  the  Depression.  Capita]  expenditures  dropped 
markedly  in  the  1930Ts;  in  1934-35,  the  allocation  of  funds  for  B.C. 
schools  buildings  was  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  amount  granted  in 
1929-30.^  Ernest  Lee,  who  was  physical  education  instructor  at  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Normal  School  from  1938  to  1946,  stated  that  the  full  impact  of 
progressive  physical  education  was  not  felt  throughout  B.C.  until  the 
late  1940’s,  when  post-war  gymnasium  construction  and  university-trained 

teachers  combined  to  produce  conditions  conducive  to  the  realization  of 

2 

the  new  goals  for  physical  education. 

Although  a  degree  programme  was  not  inaugurated  at  the  University 

of  British  Columbia  until  1946,  its  Department  of  Physical  Education  was 

established  in  1936,  with  two  instructors,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

This  resulted  from  a  1934  request  by  students  for  instruction  in  free 

physical  training  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  classes  were  offered  in  a 

4 

variety  of  games,  gymnastics,  and  dance  activities.  The  extramural  and 
intramural  programmes  were  also  strongly  supported  by  the  student  body 
during  this  period;  basketball,  rugby,  soccer,  football,  swimming,  field 
hockey,  gymnastics,  rowing,  tennis,  and  track  and  field  were  among  the 
more  popular  sports  of  the  ’30’ s.^ 

^Jbdd. 

2 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  former  Pro-Rec  Director,  Pasadena, 
California,  June  28th,  1976. 

3Harry  T.  Logan,  Tuum  Est:  A  dUttony  Of}  tkz  Univ&ti>i£y  Of}  8 
CoZumbda  (Vancouver:  The  University  of  British  Columbia,  1958),  p.  132.* 
The  instructors  were  Maurice  Van  Vliet  and  Gertrude  Moore. 

^Ibid. 

5lbld . ,  pp.  133-134. 
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SUPERVISED  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  VANCOUVER 

The  playground  movement  in  Canada  arose  during  the  early  years 

of  the  twentieth  century,  in  response  to  the  crowded  conditions  in  urban 

communities,  and  was  stimulated  by  a  similar  movement  in  the  United 

States.'*'  Generally,  the  first  supervised  playgrounds  in  Canadian  cities 

2 

were  promoted  by  Local  Councils  of  Women,  or  by  service  clubs  such  as 

3 

Gyro,  Rotary,  or  Kiwanis.  In  Vancouver,  the  Park  Board  built  that  city's 

A 

first  playground  in  1912,  and  between  1922  and  1932,  the  Gyro  Club  was 
responsible  for  building  and  equipping  seven  more  such  areas.  By  1934, 
the  Vancouver  Park  Board  was  administering  fourteen  playgrounds,  under 
the  supervision  of  seventeen  paid  seasonal  directors,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance  of  sixteen  volunteers  who  received  expense  money.  The  first  full¬ 
time  supervisor  of  Vancouver  playgrounds,  Stuart  Miller,  was  appointed 
in  1930.7  when  he  retired  in  1932,  he  was  succeeded  by  Ian  Eisenhardt, 
who  had  been  a  playground  director  in  the  late  1920's.  Eisenhardt 
remained  as  Supervisor  until  he  resigned  to  become  the  first  Director  of 

g 

Pro-Rec. 

The  programme  of  the  supervised  playgrounds  in  the  1930 's 
catered  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  A 


^McFarland,  Op.  CaX.  ,  p.  37. 

2I bZd. 

3 

Howard,  Op.  CAJt.  ,  p.  14. 

^Marjorie  Shorney,  "Vancouver's  Supervised  Playgrounds,"  BuZZ&tZn, 
Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  VI:5  (May,  1939),  p.  1. 

^Howard,  Op.  CaX.  ,  p.  65,  70. 

^McFarland,  Op.  CJJt. ,  p.  32. 

O 

Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  former  Pro-Rec  Director,  Dorval, 
Quebec,  December  12th,  1976. 
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variety  of  fundamental  activities  was  offered  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  playground  programme  was  administered  in  two  divisions.  "All 
City  Events"  were  scheduled  for  all  playgrounds  and  were  organized  from 
the  playground  department;  they  consisted  of  track  and  field  meets, 
swimming  meets,  folk  dancing  contests,  sandbox  contests,  and  a  soap-box 
derby.  "Local  Activities",  organized  by  the  directors  on  individual 
playgrounds,  included:  folk  dancing,  high  and  low  organized  games, 
handicrafts,  story  hours,  sandbox  projects,  swimming,  tennis,  hiking, 
gymnastics,  and  dramatics.^ 

An  important  development  of  the  Vancouver  playgrounds  in  the 

early  1930’s,  one  that  was  to  hold  particular  significance  for  the 

creation  of  Pro-Rec,  was  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  Winter 

Community  Recreation  programme  in  1931.  Three  centres  were  organized  in 

rented  buildings  in  October  of  that  year, „ for  the  purpose  of  continuing 

2 

supervised  activities  for  young  people.  This  first  three-month  experi¬ 
ment  was  very  successful,  and  in  January,  1932,  six  centres  were  opened 

3 

in  elementary  schools  throughout  the  city.  The  scheme  was  continued 

for  two  more  years,  and  its  popularity  was  demonstrated  by  the  226-name 

petition  presented  to  the  Park  Board  in  1932,  when  cutbacks  threatened 
4 

the  programme.  However,  voluntary  services  were  needed  to  complete  the 
1932-33  programme,  and  the  financial  situation  became  so  serious  that 

1  .  , 

Shorney,  op.  caX.  ,  p.  3. 

2 

Vancouver  Park  Board,  "Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent", 
unpublished  report,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  1931.  [VCA:  RG7,  Series  A2, 

Volume  A3,  File  No.  3]. 

3 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  January  14th, 

1932,  minute  no.  1283  [VCA:RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  8]. 

^Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  April  13th, 

1933,  minute  no.  1716  [VCA:RG7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9]. 
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Eisenhardt  and  one  of  the  Park  Board  commissioners  went  to  Victoria  in 
October,  1934,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  provincial  aid  with  Dr. 

G.M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  and  other 
initiatives  taken  by  Eisenhardt,  Dr.  Weir  announced,  on  November  9th, 
the  establishment  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  and  named  Eisenhardt  as  its 
Director.^-  What  had  started  as  a  small-scale  extension  of  summer  play¬ 
ground  work  became,  almost  overnight,  a  province-wide  scheme  of  physical 
recreation.  The  story  of  the  programme  that  grew  from  these  modest 
beginnings  is  the  subject  of  this  study. 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  November  8th, 
1934,  minute  no.  2116  [VCA:RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9]. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRO-REC  DURING 
THE  DEPRESSION  YEARS:  1934  TO  1939 


On  November  9th,  1934,  Dr.  George  M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education 
for  British  Columbia,  announced  the  formation  of  a  new  branch  of  his 
Department,  which  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  programme  of  physical  recreation  for  the  unemployed  young  men 
in  the  province.'*'  This  programme  had  as  its  primary  objective  the 

mitigation  of  some  of  the  effects  of  enforced  idleness,  particularly  the 

2 

demoralizing  influence  of  large-scale  unemployment.  The  name  of  this 
new  agency  was  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Low  morale  among  Canadian  youth  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  cause 
of  great  concern  to  leaders  examining  the  social  and  psychological 
effects  of  the  Depression.  In  1932,  a  report  from  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  on  unemployment  and  relief  in  Western  Canada  included  the 
following  statement:- 

When,  in  addition,  these  young  people  find  themselves  thrust 
into  continued  enforced  idleness,  often  underfed,  without 
proper  clothing,  deprived  of  recreation  and  interest,  there 
is  a  grave  danger  of  a  general  lowering  of  morale  and  the 
breeding  of  an  idleness  and  irresponsibility  that  will  per¬ 
manently  affect  Canada. ^ 

VcuJLy  CotoviAJst  (Victoria),  November  10th,  1934,  p.  3. 
o 

British  Columbia,  Executive  Council,  Order-in-Council  No.  1346, 
October  30th,  1934  (see  Appendix  A  for  full  text  of  Order-in-Council) . 

O 

Horn,  op.  CsLt. ,  p.  266. 
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In  a  1939  report  on  unemployed  youth,  H.W.  Weir  stated  that: 


Enforced  idleness  at  any  age  must  exact  its  toll  in  human 
suffering,  both  mental  and  physical,  yet  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  suffering  in  the  case  of  the  young  man  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  productive  life.  Probably  nowhere 
else  .  .  .  are  the  effects  of  continued  unemployment  likely 
to  be  more  disastrous.^ 


The  problems  of  unemployed  youth  were  as  serious  in  British 


Columbia  as  in  any  other  part  of  Canada,  and  although  general  conditions 

2 

had  shown  some  improvement  during  1934,  repercussions  from  the  congre¬ 


gation  of  masses  of  unemployed  in  Vancouver  were  still  to  come,  in  the 


form  of  protest  marches  and  sit-down  strikes.  The  Liberal  government  of 


B.C.  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  its  1933  election 
platform  had  included  a  demand  for  cooperation  between  governments  at  all 

3 

levels,  "to  further  the  health,  education  and  well-being  of  our  people." 
The  establishment  of  a  programme  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  unemployed 
was  consistent  with  Premier  Pattulo 's  belief  that  government  must  recog¬ 


nize  and  act  upon  its  moral  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
of  people.* * * 4  In  a  radio  speech  broadcast  on  the  same  day  as  Weir's 
announcement  of  the  new  recreation  programme,  Pattulo  made  specific 
reference  to  the  plan,  establishing  it  as  part  of  his  government's 
policy.^  As  will  be  noted  in  later  discussions  concerning  finances,  the 
provincial  government  was  able  to  operate  its  recreation  programme  for 
unemployed  youth  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  at  no  time  did  the  financial 


■'■Richter,  op.  cJX. ,  p.  136. 

^Morley,  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  181. 

^Ormsby,  "Pattulo",  in  Horn,  op.  cJjt. ,  p.  622. 

4I bid.,  p.  621. 

^ValZif  ColovuAt,  November  10th,  1934,  p.  3. 
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demands  of  Pro-Rec  draw  criticism. 

THE  CREATION  AND  INITIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRO-REC 

In  his  public  statement  and  in  related  correspondence  with  the 
Vancouver  Park  Board,  Weir  indicated  that  he  had  been  considering  the 
introduction  of  courses  in  recreational  and  physical  education  for  some 

time,'*'  and  that  the  new  programme  was  launched  in  response  to  many 

o 

requests  for  organized  recreation  for  young  men.  Reports  written  in 
later  years  stated  that  service  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 

trade,  and  concerned  individuals  had  urged  the  provincial  government  to 

3 

initiate  some  kind  of  recreation  for  the  unemployed. 

Although  direct  evidence  has  not  been  found  to  support  these 
references  to  previous  requests  for  a  recreation  programme,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  influence  of  one  other 'individual  in  the  development 
of  the  scheme  —  Ian  Eisenhardt,  the  man  who  was  named  by  Weir  to  head 
Pro-Rec.  Donald  Creighton,  the  eminent  Canadian  historian,  has  stated 
that  "history  is  the  encounter  of  character  and  circumstance,"  ^  and  the 
encounter  between  the  character,  Eisenhardt,  and  the  circumstance,  the 


■^Letter  to  Vancouver  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  from  George  M. 
Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  recorded  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Board,  November  8th,  1934  [VAC:RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9,  p.  196], 
Weir  had  co-authored  the  1925  SuAvcy  0 &  the  School.  System,  which  contained 
many  strong  recommendations  for  increased  physical  education  in  the 
school  system  (4u.pAa,  pp.  54-56). 

2Vcuily  Colonist,  November  10th,  1934,  p.  3. 

9 

o 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Comprehensive  Annual 
Report,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Comprehensive  Report"),  1938-39, 
introductory  statement,  p.  2  (from  private  collection  of  Pro-Rec  materials 
held  by  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Dorval,  P.Q.;  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Eisenhardt  Collection"). 

^Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  "Images  of  Canada",  September 
14th,  1977,  "Heroic  Beginnings",  Donald  Creighton,  narrator. 
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PLATE  II 


Ian  Eisenhardt,  Director  of  Pro-Rec,  1934  to  1941 
(F.isenhardt  Collection) 
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conditions  in  B.C.  during  the  Depression,  resulted  In  a  major  development 
in  the  history  of  physical  recreation  in  Canada  —  the  establishment  of 
Pro-Rec. 

Eisenhardt,  born  in  Denmark,  had  been  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds 
in  Vancouver  since  1932,"*"  after  working  for  two  summers  as  a  playground 

director.  He  had  also  been  active  in  a  number  of  sports  in  Vancouver, 

2 

notably  soccer,  fencing,  and  tennis.  On  November  8th,  1934,  the 
Vancouver  Park  Board  was  asked  by  Weir  to  grant  Eisenhardt  a  five-month 

leave-of-absence ,  so  that  the  Department  of  Education  could  avail  itself 

3 

of  his  services  as  a  specialist  and  organizer  in  physical  education. 

An  examination  of  developments  immediately  prior  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  programme  reveals  Eisenhardt’ s  influence  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  his  prior  involvement  with  a  related 
programme  conducted  by  the  Vancouver  Park 'Board.  The  Winter  Community 
Recreation  programme  of  the  Vancouver  playgrounds  had  been  established  in 
1931,  and  had  operated  successfully  in  five  elementary  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the  play¬ 
grounds  were  not  in  operation,  physical  recreation  classes  were  conducted 

4 

from  4:00  to  9:00  p.m.,  usually  on  two  days  of  the  week  in  each  school. 
Various  age  groups  were  accommodated,  and  the  programme  was  particularly 

^"Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  February  11th,  1932,  minute  no.  1318  [VCA: 

RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  8]. 

2 

Fuller  details  of  Eisenhardt ’s  career  are  provided  under  the 
"Leadership”  section  later  in  this  chapter,  -Initio.,  pp.  94-95. 

3 

Letter  to  Vancouver  Park  Board  from  George  M.  Weir,  op.  cJjt. 

(See  Appendix  B  for  full  text  of  letter.) 

^Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 
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well-received  by  the  parents  of  children  who  attended."^  Unfortunately, 
general  budget  cutbacks  forced  the  Playground  Department  to  curtail  its 
winter  recreation  services.  Volunteers  were  needed  to  conduct  the  classes 
for  the  final  portion  of  the  1932-33  season,* 2  and  in  the  fall  of  1934, 
the  Park  Board  decided  to  approach  the  provincial  government  for 

O 

financial  assistance  in  conducting  the  programme. 

This  decision  of  the  Park  Board  was  precipitated  by  rapidly- 
moving  events  involving  Eisenhardt  and  Weir  during  the  month  of  October.^ 
On  October  14th,  Eisenhardt  had  been  introduced  to  R.J.  Cromie,  publisher 
of  the  VancouveA  Sun ,  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Cromie  was 
interested  in  Eisenhardt' s  work  in  Vancouver,  and  asked  him  to  meet  again 
for  a  further  discussion  of  his  ideas  about  public  recreation.  The  day 
after  this  second  meeting  with  Cromie,  Eisenhardt  was  introduced  to  Weir 
in  Vancouver,  and  was  invited  to  present  his  proposals  in  writing  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Eisenhardt 's  letter  to  Weir,  dated  October  19th, 
referred  to  the  Vancouver  Winter  Community  Recreation  programme  and  its 
curtailment  from  lack  of  funds. Eisenhardt  also  outlined  his  ideas 
for  a  programme  of  physical  recreation  that  could  be  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  arranged  in  four  or  five  major  centres  in  B.C.  This  letter  was, 

^Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  March  23rd,  1933,  minute  no.  1704  [VCA:RG  7,  Series  Al, 
Volume  9] . 

2 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners,  March  9th,  1933,  minute  no.  1692  [VCA:RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9]. 

O  9 

Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

^ Ian  Eisenhardt,  Personal  reports  to  George M.  Weir,  Minister  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Eisenhardt  Personal  Report"), 
November  24th  and  December  5th,  1934  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 

^Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  December  5th,  1934  (see  Appendix  C 
for  full  text  of  letter). 
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essentially,  a  plan  for  a  provincial  scheme,  not  just  a  municipal  one  as 
had  been  conducted  in  Vancouver.  In  fact,  Eisenhardt  indicated  that  he 
did  not  favour  the  granting  of  funds  to  local  educational  groups  for  pub¬ 
lic  recreation.  His  plan  was  inspired  by  government  recreation  projects 
in  European  countries,  and  called  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings,  with  classes  for  different  age  groups  and  for  both 
men  and  women.  Instructors’  fees  and  rentals  would  be  the  major  costs, 
and  classes  would  be  oriented  toward  gymnastics. 

As  a  result  of  this  letter,  Eisenhardt  was  invited  to  Victoria, 
the  provincial  capital,  for  further  discussions  with  Weir.  At  this  point, 
Eisenhardt  informed  the  Vancouver  Park  Board  of  his  communications  with 
Weir,  and  the  Board  then  decided  that  Eisenhardt  would  be  accompanied  to 
Victoria  by  his  immediate  superior,  W. S.  Rawlings,  Park  Superintendent, 
and  by  Rowe  Holland,  the  Board  Commissioner  responsible  for  the  Winter 
Community  Recreation  programme.  This  meeting  took  place  on  October  25th, 
at  which  time  Rawlings  and  Holland  attempted  to  persuade  Weir  to  channel 
Vancouver  funds  through  the  Vancouver  Park  Board  for  use  with  the  Winter 
Community  Recreation  programme.  Weir  had  already  formulated  his  plans 
for  a  provincial  scheme  of  physical  recreation,  and  he  replied  that  any 
programme  launched  by  the  Department  of  Education  would  have  to  be  provin¬ 
cial  in  nature,  not  municipal.  The  next  day,  Weir  offered  Eisenhardt  the 
position  of  director  of  the  new  programme,  and  on  October  30th,  the 
Provincial  Cabinet  approved  an  Order-in-Council  authorizing  a  special 
warrant  of  $12,500,  to  provide  for  a  plan  of  recreational  and  physical’ 
education  that  was  ’’urgently  and  immediately  required  for  the  public 
good. 

"^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  Order-in-Council  No. 

1346,  Victoria,  B.C.,  October  30th,  1934. 
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PLATE  III 


George  M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  British  Columbia,  1933  to  1941, 
1945  to  1947  (Recreation  Week  Programme,  1947) 
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At  its  next  regular  meeting,  on  November  Sth,  the  Vancouver  Park 
Board  received  a  letter  from  Weir,  stating  his  intention  to  establish  a 
provincial  physical  recreation  programme,  and  asking  that  Eisenhardt  be 
given  a  leave-of-absence  to  direct  this  work.  Weir’s  letter  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  conjunction  with  Holland’s  report  on  the  Victoria  discussions 
of  October  25th. ^  From  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Park  Board  was  operating  on  the  assumption  that  the  new  programme 
would  be  a  continuation  of  the  Vancouver  Winter  Community  Recreation 
activities,  and  later  references  in  subsequent  meetings  still  classified 

reports  on  the  new  Pro-Rec  programme  under  "Winter  Community 
2 

Recreation".  The  most  revealing  evidence  of  the  Park  Board  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  developments  was  seen  in  the  November  9th  press  statement 
issued  by  Holland,  when  the  new  programme  was  announced  in  Vancouver. 

In  this  statement,  Holland  said  that  the  plan  had  originated  with  the 
Park  Board,  and  that  the  Board  would  continue  supervised  physical  train¬ 
ing  for  youth  over  school  age.  He  further  stated  that  Eisenhardt  would 
be  given  leave  from  his  position  as  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  to  "act  in 

3 

an  advisory  capacity  to  the  government." 

In  these  early  stages  of  development,  the  Vancouver  Park  Board 
obviously  felt  that  its  Winter  Community  Recreation  programme  had  simply 
received  a  much-needed  provincial  grant,  and  that  Eisenhardt,  a  Park 
Board  employee,  was  merely  working  on  an  extension  of  that  programme  at 
the  provincial  level,  for  a  five-month  period;  but  Weir  and  Eisenhardt 

^Letter  to  Vancouver  Park  Board  from  George  M.  Weir,  recorded 
November  8th,  1934,  op.  Ca£. 

2 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  November 
22nd,  1934,  minute  no.  2123  [VAC:RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9]. 

^News-Herald  (Vancouver),  November  9th,  1934,  p.  2. 
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quite  clearly  envisioned  a  new  and  different  programme  of  public 
recreation,  one  that  would  be  administered  by  a  provincial  agency,  and 
free  of  control  from  municipal  recreation  boards.  This  concept  was 
probably  formulated  at  the  first  meeting  between  Eisenhardt  and  Weir,  and 
was  certainly  clear  in  Eisenhardt' s  letter  to  Weir  outlining  his  ideas. 

At  that  stage,  the  Park  Board  was  not  aware  of  these  day-by-day  develop¬ 
ments,  and  would  naturally  assume  that  Eisenhardt  and  Weir  had  found  a 
solution  to  the  budget  problems  plaguing  the  Vancouver  programme.  In 
any  event,  the  Park  Board  plans  to  provide  winter  recreation  for  both 
children  and  adults  were  soon  discarded  as  the  Pro-Rec  programme  quickly 
established  itself  in  this  important  area  of  public  recreation.^ 

The  speed  with  which  Pro-Rec  was  conceived  and  inaugurated  was 
matched  by  the  promptness  of  its  initial  organization  and  operation. 

Less  than  four  weeks  had  passed  from  the  first  meeting  between  Weir  and 
Eisenhardt  to  the  announcement  of  the  new  scheme.  In  an  equally  short 
time,  Pro-Rec  centres  were  opened  and  operating  in  Vancouver,  New 

Westminster,  and  North  Vancouver,  and  by  December  22nd,  1934,  these 

2 

centres  had  enrolled  approximately  one  thousand  members. 

The  first  Pro-Rec  centres  were  opened  in  Vancouver  on  November 

16th  and  17th,  and  were  located  in  three  elementary  schools:  Macdonald, 

3 

Fleming  and  Renfrew.  All  three  centres  were  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city,  reflecting  the  unemployment  trends  of  the  times.  An  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  public  response  to  Pro-Rec  was  seen  in  the  registration  of 
115  young  men  on  the  first  night,  just  one  week  after  Weir's 

^Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

'^Vi.oJlO'vLa.  VouJLy  Turner,  December  22nd,  1934,  p.  2. 

3 

l /ancouveA  Sun,  November  16th,  1934,  p.  13. 
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announcement.  During  December,  Eisenhardt  hired  instructors,  purchased 
equipment,  and  established  a  head  office  in  the  Pacific  Building,  in 
Vancouver.  He  consulted  with  municipal  officials  in  Vancouver,  North 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  New  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo,  arranging  for  facili¬ 
ties  and  opening  dates.  By  December  5th,  five  centres  were  organized  and 

operating  in  Vancouver,  with  three  more  in  New  Westminster,  and  one  in 

2  3 

North  Vancouver.  Victoria’s  opening  was  delayed  until  January  3rd, 

4 

and  the  Nanaimo  centre  opened  on  February  5th. 

In  each  community,  advisory  councils  were  struck  to  assist 
Eisenhardt  in  his  initial  organization  of  centres.  These  committees  were 
vital  to  the  establishment  of  programmes,  and  in  most  cases,  made  a  posi¬ 
tive  contribution. ^  However,  the  Vancouver  Advisory  Committee  presented 
some  difficulties,  because  of  an  underlying  conflict  with  Eisenhardt 
regarding  final  authority  on  decisions.  This  committee,  known  as  the 
"Recreational  Youth  Centres  Commission,  Vancouver,"  was  composed  of 
appointees  of  the  Vancouver  School  Board  and  the  Vancouver  Park  Board. 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  members  gave  Eisenhardt  the  impression  that 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  advisory  role,  and  at  their  second 
meeting,  they  stated  that  the  committee  was  to  operate  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  "it  shall  have  full  authority  to  control  the  Vancouver  policy 

^VcUJLy  PsioVs cdC.2.  (Vancouver),  November  17th,  1934,  p.  2. 

o 

Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  December  5th,  1934. 

O 

VcuZy  CotonJj>t,  January  4th,  1935,  p.  5. 

^Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  February  21st,  1935. 

■^Eisenhardt  Personal  Reports,  December  5th,  11th  and  16th,  1934. 
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in  Vancouver  Youth  Recreational  Centres”.^  This  was  clearly  contrary 
to  Eisenhardt’s  intentions,  and  he  stated,  in  his  December  5th  report  to 
Weir,  that  if  he  were  not  given  freedom  to  organize  the  Vancouver  centres, 
little  progress  would  be  made.  Subsequently,  Weir  agreed  to  Eisenhardt’s 
request  that  the  Vancouver  committee  be  circumvented,  because  its 
negative  attitude  would  hamper  efforts  to  establish  the  programme  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Vancouver, 
Eisenhardt’s  experience  with  advisory  committees  in  the  four  other  munici¬ 
palities  was  more  satisfactory,  and  his  reports  to  Weir  during  the  forma¬ 
tive  weeks  of  the  programme  indicated  that  arrangements  were  made  without 
too  much  difficulty.^ 

Originally,  only  unemployed  young  men  were  eligible  for  the  new 
recreation  classes,  but  the  public  response  was  so  great  that,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  original  announcement,  classes  were  declared  open  to  all 
boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were  not  attending  high  school.  '* 

Shortly  thereafter,  registration  for  girls’  classes  was  announced, ^  and 
by  December  11th,  the  age  limit  had  been  lowered  to  sixteen  and  over.^ 

By  the  end  of  March,  1935,  with  the  first  winter  season  completed, 
the  new  programme  was  well-established,  with  almost  three  thousand 

^"Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Recreational  Youth  Centre  Commis¬ 
sion,  Vancouver,  November  20th,  1934,  Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  December 
5th,  1934. 

“Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  December  5th,  1934. 

^ Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 

^Eisenhardt  Personal  Reports,  December,  1934  and  January,  1935. 

VcUZy  CoZonjAt,  November  17th,  1934,  p.  6. 

^  [/ancouveA  Sun,  November  20th,  1934,  p.  2. 

^ VcUZy  CotonJAt,  December  11th,  1934,  p.  6. 
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members  registered  in  nineteen  centres,  and  over  forty  staff  members 
providing  instruction.  Table  1  illustrates  enrollment  in  each  of  the  six 
communities  served  during  the  1934-35  season.  As  would  be  expected  with 
a  programme  designed  to  provide  recreation  for  unemployed  men,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  members  was  significantly  lower.  This  was  not  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  future,  however,  for  the  women’s  enrollment  would  soon  be 
equal  to,  and  eventually  surpass,  that  for  men. 

TABLE  1 

PRO-REC  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1934-3 51 


Community 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Vancouver 

111 

243 

1,020 

New  Westminster 

213 

- 

97 

310 

Victoria 

419 

256 

675 

West  Vancouver 

120 

130 

250 

North  Vancouver 

201 

79 

280 

Nanaimo 

165 

— 

16  5 

Total 

1,895 

805 

2,700 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


Introduction 


This  narrative  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  is  presented  in  three 


VouJiij  PAOV-tnce.,  March  30th,  1935,  magazine  section,  p.  5.  In 
later  reports,  enrollment  figures  for  this  year  were  given  as:  men  -  1903; 
women  -  865;  total  -  2768  (Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  62).  This 
does  not  correspond  to  the  totals  given  above  in  Table  1,  and  the  later 
figure  is  probably  the  result  of  final  and  more  comprehensive  calculations 
made  after  the  1934-35  season  was  completed  (AJl^tlCL  ,  p.  79). 
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distict  time  periods,  selected  according  to  the  principle  of  periodiza¬ 
tion  described  by  Berkhofer: 

Whether  the  historian  uses  the  term  decade,  generation,  era, 
epoch,  or  period,  he  conceives  of  che  number  of  years  under 
consideration  as  possessing  a  certain  unity  so  that  the  time 
span  designated  is  not  purely  arbitrary.^ 

The  first  period  of  Pro-Rec* s  history  started  with  its  inception  in 
November,  1934,  and  ended  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  in 
September,  1939.  The  War  profoundly  affected  most  aspects  of  Canadian 
society,  and  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was  significantly  altered  by  this 
important  event.  In  retrospect,  the  first  period  was  one  in  which  the 
basic  structure  and  function  of  the  programme  was  established,  and  from 
which  there  would  be  little  deviation  during  later  periods.  During  this 
first  stage,  the  basic  form  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  of  activities  was 
set,  and  the  nature  of  the  centres  themselves  was  formed.  That  segment 
of  society  which  was  represented  by  the  membership  remained  essentially 
the  same,  and  the  source  of  instructors  was  entrenched  by  the  time  World 
War  II  started.  In  addition,  the  mass  displays  and  the  instructors' 
summer  school,  two  important  features  of  the  total  Pro-Rec  programme, 
were  inaugurated  and  refined  during  this  first  period,  with  a  format  tnat 
would  change  very  little  as  years  went  by. 

The  years  1934  to  1939  were  the  best  years  for  Pro-Rec,  with 
respect  to  growth  in  membership.  Table  2  lists  the  enrollment  for  winter 
and  summer  classes  during  this  period.  Not  only  was  the  actual  rate  of 
growth  significantly  rapid,  but  also  the  total  enrollment  of  26,831  for. 


1Robert  J.  Berkhofer,  Jr.,  A  8 zka.vion.al  Approach  to  Ht^toAtcaZ 
AmlyAtt,  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1969),  p.  226. 
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1938-39  was  claimed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  history  of  Pro-Rec. 


TABLE  2 


SEASONAL  REGISTRATIONS: 

1934  TO  1939 2 

Year 

Summer 

Winter 

Total 

1934  -  35 

— 

2,768 

2,768 

1935  -  36 

985 

4,535 

5,520 

1936  -  37 

1,322 

9,159 

10,481 

1937  -  38 

1,489 

20,004 

21,493 

1938  -  39 

3,045 

23,786 

26,831 

The  number  of  centres  operated  by  Pro-Rec  expanded  significantly, 

3 

from  nineteen  in  1934-35  to  135  in  1938-39.  Substantial  growth  in 

provincial  funding  was  also  a  feature  of  this  period,  with  a  five-fold 

4 

increase  in  grants  by  1938-39.  This  was  a  time  of  strong  support  from 
newspapers  and  other  publicity  sources,  and  the  annual  mass  displays 
served  as  important  vehicles  for  the  promotion  of  Pro-Rec  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  It  was  during  this  first 
important  period  that  Pro-Rec* s  influence  outside  British  Columbia  was 

^See  Appendix  D  for  full  details  for  all  years.  For  a  later 
revision  of  this  claim,  see  p.  192,  fn.  no.  2). 

^ British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  AnnuaZ  Pe.po?vt  0$ 
the,  PubLLc  SckooZA  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Public  Schools  Report]  , 
1934-35  to  1938-39;  see  also  Comprehensive  Reports,  1935-36,  1936-37, 
1938-39;  B.C.  newspapers. 

O 

See  Appendix  D  for  full  details. 

^See  Appendix  E  for  full  details  of  all  grants. 
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most  strongly  felt,  in  the  establishment  of  similar  programmes  in  other 
western  provinces  and  in  the  acceptance  of  physical  recreation  as  a 
provincial  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  reaction  to  Pro-Rec  was  not 
always  positive,  and  problems  developed  over  the  years,  many  of  which  led 
to  the  eventual  termination  of  the  programme  in  1953.  These  problems 
surfaced  at  various  times  during  the  nineteen-year  span  of  Pro-Rec,  but 
many  had  their  origins  in  this  initial  period  of  growth  and  development. 

In  summary,  the  first  five  years  of  Pro-Rec  represents  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  Pro-Rec,  and  each  of  the  features  mentioned 
above  will  be  given  detailed  treatment  in  this  chapter. 

Centres 

A  Pro-Rec  "centre"  was  simply  the  physical  location  for  regularly- 
scheduled  Pro-Rec  activities.  Most  centres  were  located  in  school  gym¬ 
nasia  or  church  and  community  halls;  others  were  scheduled  at  swimming 
pools,  drill  halls,  and  Y.M.C.A. ’s.^  At  the  majority  of  centres,  the 
basic  Pro-Rec  programme  of  exercises,  apparatus  gymnastics,  sports  and 

dance  was  offered,  but  some  centres  were  organized  around  a  specific 

o 

sports  activity  such  as  swimming.  Men’s  and  women’s  centres  were  con¬ 
ducted  separately,  and  women’s  classes  were  led  by  women  instructors, 

O 

wherever  possible.  Classes  varied  in  length,  from  one  to  three  hours, 

4 

and  the  majority  were  conducted  for  at  least  two  hours.  Classes  were 

^British  Columbia,  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch, 

The  Gymvuut,  11:1  (November,  1936),  p.  4. 

2PubLtc  School*  Report,  1934-1935,  p.  75. 

■^Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  Batlctlny  VI: 4  (March, 
1939),  p.  3. 


* GymnaAt ,  111:1  (October,  1937),  p.  4. 
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generally  offered  twice  per  week,  but  a  significant  number  of  centres 
operated  four  times  weekly. ^  The  most  common  time  for  classes  was 
evenings,  although  a  small  percentage  were  held  in  the  afternoons.  The 
1936-37  schedule  included  the  following  typical  class  times: 

Templeton  School  (Vancouver)  -  Women:  Wed  &  Fri,  7:30  to  10:30 

Men:  Tues  &  Thurs,  7:30  to  10:30 

Victoria  High  School  -  Women:  Mon,  7:30  to  9:30 

Men:  Thurs,  7:30  to  9:30 

Prince  Rupert  -  Men  &  Women:  all  weekdays 

Nanaimo  -  Women:  Mon  &  Wed,  2:30  to  5:30 

Men:  Mon  &  Wed,  7:30  to  10:30 

2 

Winter  centres  usually  opened  in  October,  and  closed  in  March,  although 

3 

a  few  non-metropolitan  centres  continued  through  to  April  or  May.  No 
fees  were  charged,  and  the  Branch  provided  facilities,  equipment,  and 
instructors  for  all  classes. ^ 

The  opening  of  each  new  season  was  preceded  by  extensive  publicity 
in  daily  newspapers.  Of  the  major  communities,  Vancouver  merely  listed 
locations  of  centres  and  opening  dates  for  registration  of  members. 
Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  regularly  staged  an  official  opening  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  crystal  Gardens  in  that  city,  with  registration,  a  short 
demonstration  of  centre  activities  by  instructors,  and  speeches  by  Pro-kec 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  pp.  77-78.  See  Appendix  F  for 
location  of  centres,  and  the  days  of  the  week  for  which  classes  were 
scheduled,  for  1936-37.  This  Appendix  also  gives  an  indication  of  the 
facilities  that  were  used  at  that  time.  The  1936-37  programme  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  winter  schedules  offered  each  year  by  Pro-Rec. 

3  Ibid.  ,  p.  106 . 

3?ubUc  School*  Pcposut,  1938-39,  p.  81. 

^[/ancouveA  Sun ,  November  16,  1934,  p.  13. 
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officials  and  other  dignitaries. ^ 

After  the  first  year,  during  which  Eisenhardt  established  nine¬ 
teen  centres  in  five  major  regions  in  B.C.,  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
centres  was  rapid,  as  is  shown  in  Table  3.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
sharp  growth  after  the  second  year  of  the  programme  was  the  generous 
increase  in  government  appropriations.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  more  requests  for  centres  from  all  parts 
of  the  province.  At  the  same  time,  Eisenhardt  was  actively  promoting 
Pro-Rec  throughout  B.C.,  and  made  trips  to  many  communities  in  his  first 
two  years  as  Director.  During  the  1934-35  winter  season,  he  confined 

his  travels  to  points  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  to  Chilliwack  in  the 

2 

Fraser  Valley  and  Prince  Rupert  on  the  north  coast.  Later,  as  soon  as 
the  continuation  of  Pro-Rec  was  assured,  and  plans  for  the  second  season 
underway,  he  took  extended  trips  to  more  distant  parts  of  the  province. 

In  September  and  October,  1935,  he  travelled  throughout  Northern  B.C., 
visiting  Prince  Rupert,  Smithers,  Prince  George,  and  Kamloops.  In  these 
cities,  he  met  with  school  officials  and  r  presentatives  of  service  clubs, 
to  discuss  plans  for  Pro-Rec  centres.  In  Smithers  and  Prince  George, 
public  meetings  were  held,  to  hear  him  discuss  the  Pro-Rec  programme, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings,  local  committees  were  chosen  to 
implement  plans  for  the  establishment  of  Pro-Rec  centres  as  soon  as  poss- 

O 

ible.  Another  tour,  made  in  June,  1936,  took  Eisenhardt  to  the  Okanagan 

Valley.  He  visited  Ashcroft,  Kamloops,  Armstrong,  Vernon,  Kelowna,  West 
__ _________ * 

^VcuZy  CoJtovuAt,  October  2nd,  1937,  p.  11. 

^Eisenhardt  Personal  Reports,  1934  and  1935. 

■^Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  October  22nd,  1935. 
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Suramerland,  Penticton,  and  Princeton.  As  with  the  Northern  B.C.  tour, 
he  consulted  with  school  principals  and  inspectors,  examined  potential 
locations  for  Pro-Rec  centres,  and  addressed  interested  groups. ^  As  a 

result  of  these  two  tours,  nine  centres  were  opened  for  the  1936-37 

2 

season,  and  seven  more  in  1937-38. 

TABLE  3 

NUMBERS  OF  PRO-REC  CENTRES:  1934-35  TO  1938-39 3 


Year 

Summer  Centres 

Winter  Centres 

Total 

1934-35 

— 

19 

19 

1935-36 

14 

(1935) 

22 

36 

1936-37 

20 

(1936) 

57 

77 

1937-38 

22 

(1937) 

92 

114 

1938-39 

39 

(1938) 

135 

174 

An  extensive  survey  was  conducted,  during  1936  and  1937,  to  deter 
mine  the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  establishing  Pro-Rec  centres  in 
communities  throughout  B.C.  This  survey  took  the  form  of  a  questionnaire 
and  provided  information  about:  organizations  that  could  sponsor  a  centre 
the  number  of  adults  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  programme  offered 
at  a  Pro-Rec  centre;  the  nature  of  existing  facilities;  financial  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  community  or  organization;  availability  of  qualified 

^Letter  to  George  M.  Weir  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Vancouver,  July 
28th,  1936  [Provincial  Archives  of  British  Columbia,  Victoria:  8.9.4- 
8. 9. 5g,  files  A-F,  folder  D] . 

2 Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  1 2-68. 

3 

See  Appendix  D. 
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instructors;  and  other  leisure-time  activities  organized  for  the 
community.  ^  This  kind  of  information  doubtless  aided  in  the  development 
of  useful  guidelines  for  decisions  about  new  centres. 

As  civic  leaders  and  service  clubs  became  more  aware  of  this  free 
government  programme,  many  requests  for  centres  were  received  by  the 
Pro-Rec  head  office,  as  well  as  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Weir. 

In  August,  1937,  it  was  announced  that  more  than  one  hundred  coastal  and 

2 

interior  points  wanted  Pro-Rec  centres.  and  one  year  later,  Eisenhardt 
stated  that,  although  ninety- two  centres  had  been  established  during  the 
1937-38  season,  there  were  still  over  two  hundred  unfilled  requests  from 
various  cities  and  districts;  he  noted  that  a  ten-fold  increase  in  appro¬ 
priations  would  be  needed  if  Pro-Rec  were  to  establish  a  centre  in  every 
community  that  requested  one. ^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Branch  to  open  a  new  centre  or  centres 
in  only  those  districts  which  could  ensure  a  strong  response  from  their 
adult  population.  Subject  to  availability  of  funds  from  the  government 
appropriation,  the  Branch  would  pay  the  salary  of  an  instructor  and  supply 
basic  gymnasium  equipment.  The  community  was  expected  to  provide  a 
suitable  hall,  including  light,  heat  and  janitor  services,  free  of  charge 
and  for  an  average  of  twice  each  week.  The  community  was  also  asked  to 
provide  additional  equipment,  and,  if  necessary,  to  financially  assist 
local  instructors  attending  the  annual  summer  course  conducted  by  the 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Survey  of  Recrea¬ 
tional  Needs  and  Facilities  in  B.C.  Communities"  (mimeographed),  1936 
[PABC: 8. 9. 4-8. 9. 5g] . 

^"VcUZy  P/iOVyCncz,  August  11th,  1937,  p.  9. 

Ian  Eisenhardt,  text  of  address  to  students  at  the  Pro-Rec 
Summer  School,  Vancouver,  August  12th,  1938,  p.  3  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 
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Branch  in  Vancouver.^- 

Even  in  those  instances  where  all  of  the  requirements  were  met 
by  a  community,  it  might  still  not  be  practical  to  provide  an  instructor 
for  two  or  three  classes  per  week  in  an  isolated  district.  An  alterna¬ 
tive  solution  was  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  centres  in 
different  communities  situated  within  reasonably  close  proximity  to  one 
another,  so  that  one  instructor  could  be  hired  on  a  full-time  basis  for 
the  entire  area.  The  other  alternative  involved  the  appointment  of  a 

2 

part-time  instructor  from  the  community,  employed  on  a  sessional  basis. 
Both  of  these  methods  were  common  practice  during  this  first  phase  of 
Pro-Rec f s  development . 

New  centres  were  requested  by  a  variety  of  groups  and  individuals. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  Rotary  clubs  petitioned 

3 

the  Branch  for  centres,  as  did  ratepayers'  associations,  school  boards, 

community-hall  associations,  Kinsmen  clubs,  athletic  associations,  and 

4 

informal  groups  of  citizens.  Although  most  requests  for  new  centres 
could  not  be  filled  because  of  insufficient  funds,  the  number  of  winter- 
programme  centres  did  increase  significantly,  rising  from  nineteen  in 
the  first  season  to  135  in  1938-39.^  There  were,  apparently,  some 
exceptions  made  to  the  policy  regarding  new  centres.  Prince  Rupert's 


^"British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  "Instructors'  Handbook  -  1938-39"  (mimeo- 
raphed),  pp.  3-4.  (Eisenhardt  Collection.) 

2  I bid,  9  p.  3. 

^  NtZWA-H&iouid,  June  30th,  1939,  p.  14. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  193-37,  pp.  37-51. 

5  See  Table  III,  6u.p>ia,  p.  83. 
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centre  was  opened  late  in  the  1936-37  season,  following  direct  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  In  January,  1937,  Weir  informed 
Eisenhardt  that  a  centre  was  to  be  opened  in  that  northern  B.C.  city, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  allocations  for  that  year  did  not  allow  for 
this.  Weir  authorized  the  Branch  to  exceed  its  budget  by  $600,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  new  centre."^  The  community  response  to 
this  centre  was  very  strong,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  popular  programme  for 
many  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  by  Pro-Rec  was  the 

provision  of  recreation  opportunities  in  rural  areas  where  little  or  no 

? 

winter  programmes  had  existed  previously.  Table  4  lists  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  1937-38  centres  throughout  the  province.  The  last  two  groups 
represent  those  centres  which  could  be  properly  labelled  "rural",  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  located  in  small  communities,  villages,  and  municipal 
districts,  as  opposed  to  cities  or  towns.  These  rural  centres  comprised 
approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  of  Pro-Rec  centres  in  B.C. 
Also,  many  of  the  centres  in  cities  such  as  Kamloops,  Chilliwack  and 
Vernon  were  able  to  serve  neighbouring  rural  areas.  Registration  and 

attendance  figures  demonstrated  that  Pro-Rec  was  greatly  appreciated  in 

3 

the  small  cities  and  in  rural  districts. 

The  instructor  in  each  centre  was  expected  to  organize  a  Centre 
Committee  of  four,  elected  from  amongst  the  members  of  that  centre.  The 
recommended  duties  of  the  Committee  were: 
a)  to  arrange  socials; 

^"Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  January  15th,  1936. 
o 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  introductory  letter,  p.  4. 

O 

Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  14. 
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b)  to  function  as  a  membership  committee; 

c)  to  function  as  a  tribunal  to  deal  with  matters  of 
interest  to  the  Centre; 

d)  to  assist  the  instructor  in  keeping  "law  and  order" 
in  and  around  the  Centre; 

e)  to  deal  with  individual  misconduct. 

It  was  suggested  that  each  group  of  four  function  as  the  Centre  Committee 
for  one  month  only,  thus  allowing  a  large  number  of  members  to  participate 
in  this  aspect  of  Pro-Rec  organization.^ 

TABLE  4 

CENTRES  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  LOCATIONS:  1937-38*  2 


Location 

Number  of  Centres 

Vancouver 

32 

Victoria 

5 

Other  Cities 

19 

District  Municipalities 

27 

Rural  School  Districts 

9 

Total 

92 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  generalize  about  the  Pro-Rec  centres 

established  throughout  the  province  during  these  first  five  years  of  the 

programme’s  existence.  For  instance,  although  most  centres  remained  in 
3 

operation,  a  number  did  close  after  one  or  two  seasons,  for  a  wide 


British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  "Information  and  Duties  of  Instructors"  (mimeo¬ 
graphed),  October  29th,  1936,  p.  2  [PABC:  9.8.4  -  8.9.5g,  Box  1-26, 
folder  Van.l-C]. 

2PubLtc  School  Report,  1937-38,  p.  79. 

2  Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  41-68. 
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variety  of  reasons.  The  following  excerpts,  concerning  centres  which 

were  closed,  are  taken  from  the  Comprehensive  Annual  Reports  for  1935-36 

and  1936-37,  and  indicate  the  range  and  complexity  of  problems  that  were 

encountered  by  the  Branch,  in  its  attempts  to  promote  a  province-wide 

programme  of  physical  recreation. 

Ashcroft  [a  rural  community  in  the  Thompson  River  area] 

A  Centre  was  established  here  on  the  request  of  the  Ashcroft 
Athletic  Association.  The  location,  however,  proved  very  in¬ 
adequate  and  during  the  severe  winter  the  classes  collapsed 
entirely.  On  the  suggestion  of  our  instructor  .  .  .  the 
Centre  was  discontinued  in  early  February.^ 

King  George  [a  Vancouver  high  school] 

Although  it  is  the  only  gymnasium  in  the  West  End,  where  over 
30,000  people  are  residing,  I  [Eisenhardt]  am  very  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  low  registration.  When  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  very  inadequate  facilities,  you  cannot  blame 
our  members  for  not  attending  as  well  as  they  should.  .  .  . 

The  gymnasium  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  physical  education 
and  should  not  be  used  as  a  gymnasium  as  it  discourages, 
rather  than  encourages,  people  from  taking  gymnastics  and 
recreation. 7 

Open  Air  Centre  [Vancouver] 

It  closed  before  the  end  of  the  usual  season  this  year  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  members  became  discouraged  when  they 
heard  that  the  "club"  could  not  continue  beyond  the  season 
as  they  had  wished,  because  the  building  was  being  taken 
over  by  another  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education. ^ 

Vanderhoof  [Northern  B.C.] 

Mr.  was  appointed  instructor  in  charge  of  this  Centre. 

.  .  .  The  first  few  sessions  that  were  held  were  successful 
and  everything  went  smoothly  until  the  unfortunate  death  of 
Mr.  T s  father.  He  saw  no  alternative  but  to  return  home 

to  care  for  the  ranch.  As  there  was  no  one  capable  of  taking 
over  this  Centre,  we  had  to  close  it.^ 


■^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  22. 

O 

Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  18. 
■^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  pp.  13-14. 
,  p.  23. 
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Membership 

Although  Weir  and  Eisenhardt  originally  conceived  of  Pro-Rec  as 
a  programme  of  physical  recreation  for  unemployed  youth,  it  was  quickly 
expanded  to  include  the  entire  population  aged  sixteen  and  over.  Women 
joined  centres  in  large  numbers,  and  by  1935-36,  their  registration  was 
higher  than  that  for  men;  this  condition  did  not  change  throughout 
Pro-Rec fs  history.'*' 

The  individuals  who  joined  Pro-Rec  came  from  almost  all  walks  of 

life,  and  were  of  all  ages,  but  the  majority  consisted  of  housewives, 

2 

unemployed  youth,  young  girls,  and  older  businessmen.  The  typical 

male  member  was  in  his  teens  or  early  twenties,  and  physically  active, 

while  the  typical  woman  was  somewhat  older,  more  sedentary,  and  usually 
3 

a  housewife.  Generally,  the  members  could  not  afford  to  spend  money 
on  their  leisure  time  pursuits,  and  took  advantage  of  the  free  programme 
offered  by  the  government;^  it  gave  the  men  something  enjoyable  to  do 

in  their  spare  time, ^  and  it  gave  the  women  a  welcome  opportunity  to 

£ 

escape  from  household  chores.  In  1938-39,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  membership  was  classified  as  unemployed. ^ 

''’See  Appendix  D. 

2 

Interviews  with  Hilda  Keatley,  former  Pro-Rec  Chief  Instruc¬ 
tress,  Vancouver,  B.C.  May  23rd,  1977,  and  with  R.J.  Phillips,  former 
Pro-Rec  Acting  Director,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  19th,  1977. 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

4 

Vdity  PsiOV'tnce.,  February  1st,  1936,  magazine  section,  p.  5. 

5 1 bid. 

£ 

Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

^A.P.  Woollacott,  "B.C.  Gymnastic  Movement  May  Sweep  All  Canada", 
ScrfuAday  Night,  August  26th,  1939,  supplement,  p.  20. 
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Although  most  centres  were  open  to  any  citizen  who  wished  to  join, 
some  centres  catered  to  special  member  groups.  This  feature  was  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  the  Vancouver  area.  Langara  and  Marpole  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  sponsored  women’s  Pro-Rec  classes  for  their  member  s."*" 
The  nurses  of  St.  Paul's  Hospital  had  their  own  regular  classes  at  St. 

9 

Andrew' s-Wesley  Church.'  Special  remedial  classes  for  women  were  started 
in  the  1937-38  season,  offering  less  strenuous  programmes  for  older  women 
and  for  women  who  had  had  very  little  experience  with  physical  fitness 
activities.  These  classes  were  re-named  "Keep  Fit"  in  1938, ^  when 
sixteen  such  centres  were  in  operation.^  Businessmen's  classes  of  the 
Keep  Fit  type  were  also  instituted  for  older  men.^  A  special  "open-air" 
centre  was  established  for  boys  in  one  Vancouver  neighbourhood,  and  the 
boys  themselves  worked  at  the  conversion  of  part  of  an  old  school  build¬ 
ing,  making  it  suitable  for  gymnastics  classes;'7  this  centre  was 
atypical  in  that  it  servea  a  specific  local  gr.mp,  and  was  similar  to 
b  '-s'  clubs  conducted  by  social  service  agencies.  A  centre  was  also 

O 

opened  at  the  Provincial  Boys'  Industrial  School  of  Coquitlam.0 

Gymnast,  II:  3  (January,  1937),  p.  1;  see  also  Gymnast,  IV:  5 
(November,  1938),  p.  8. 

^  Gymnast,  III: 3  (December,  1937),  p.  6. 

^ VancouveA.  Sun ,  October  1st,  1937,  p.  21. 

^  [/ancouveA.  Sun ,  September  13th,  1938,  p.  6. 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  66-68. 

^  VouZy  PAoV'Cnce.,  September  29th,  1938,  p.  14. 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  pp.  20-21. 

^  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin," 
October  23rd,  1938,  p.  4  (from  private  collection  of  Pro-Rec  materials 
held  by  Hilda  Keatley,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Keatley  Collection"). 
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Finally,  a  centre  catering  to  a  very  special  group  operated  from  1935 

onwards  at  the  Vancouver  Deaf  and  Blind  School;  dance  and  basketball  were 

particularly  popular  activities  there. ^ 

Members  were  expected  to  wear  the  regulation  uniform  for  Pro-Rec 

classes,  if  they  could  afford  this,  and  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  their 

instructors.  The  uniform  for  men,  in  their  regular  classes,  was  dark 

shorts  and  gym  shoes,  with  no  shirt;  those  participating  in  displays  were 

2 

expected  to  wear  dark  blue  shorts  and  white  shoes.  Women  wore  shorts 

and  a  blouse  at  first,  but  in  1936,  a  blue  "romper"  was  introduced,  to 

3 

be  worn  with  a  blouse;  it  sold  for  two  dollars.  The  following  year, 

this  was  replaced  by  a  light-blue  one-piece  gymnastics  suit,^  which 

\ 

became  widely-known  as  the  women’s  Pro-Rec  uniform.  In  order  to  keep 
members'  expenses  to  a  minimum,  a  special  soft  shoe  was  designed  for 
women.  Based  on  a  simple  pattern  made  available  to  members,  it  could 
easily  be  constructed  from  canvas  or  heavy  cotton,  and  elastic;  the  felt 
from  an  old  hat  was  used  for  the  sole.  During  the  second  season,  a 
membership  crest  was  produced.  Embroidered  with  the  British  Columbia 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  letters  "PRC"  (for  "Provincial  Recreation  Centres"), 
it  was  sold  to  members  for  the  nominal  cost  of  fifteen  cents.  These 
uniforms  and  crests  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  members’  feeling  of 

^Gymnast,  V2  (February-March,  1939),  p.  19. 

^"Instructors'  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  CaX.  ,  p.  9. 

^  PubJU.c  SakoolA  Reposit,  1936-37,  pp.  79-80. 

111:1  (October,  1937),  p.  6. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Shoes"  (mimeo¬ 
graphed,  n.d.)  (Keatley  Collection). 

^  PubiXc.  SckoolA  Repo  AX,  1935-36,  p.  117. 
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belonging  to  a  specific  recreation  or  sports  organization,  especially  as 
a  survey  revealed  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  Pro-Rec  membership 
had  never  belonged  to  a  sports  group  before.^- 

References  have  been  made  to  the  large  number  of  women  who  joined 
Pro-Rec  centres,  and  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  first  season,  women’s 
registration  exceeded  men’s  in  every  year  that  Pro-Rec  offered  classes. 
Table  5  demonstrates  that,  during  the  1930' s,  the  enrollment  for  men  was 
quintupled,  while  that  for  women  increased  twenty-fold  This  dramatic 

TABLE  5 

REGISTRATIONS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN:  1934-39* 2 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1934-35 

1,903 

865 

2,768 

1935-36 

2,729 

2,791 

5,520 

1936-37 

4,690 

5,791 

10,481 

1937-38 

7,834 

13,659 

21,493 

1938-39 

9,827 

17,004 

26,831 

increase  was  partially  reflected  in 

the 

number  of  women's 

classes  scheduled 

in  the  Vancouver  area. 

During  1936- 

-37, 

sixteen  men's 

classes  were  in 

operation,  and  thirteen 

t  3 

women  s . 

However,  by  1938- 

-39 

this  ratio  was 

reversed,  with  twenty-one  classes  for  women,  as  opposed  to  fifteen  for 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  introductory  letter,  p.  1. 

2 

See  Appendix  D. 

^GymnaAt,  11:1  (November,  1936),  p.  4. 
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men.  Mid-day  participation  for  mothers  of  young  children  presented 

difficulties,  and  one  centre  arranged  for  a  CJidd/ id,  where  small  children 

2 

could  be  supervised  while  their  mothers  took  part  in  the  classes. 

When  the  mass  displays  were  staged  in  Vancouver  each  year,  the  impression 

given  was  that  physical  training  appealed  more  to  women  than  to  men,  for 

the  proportion  of  participants  in  the  display  programme  favoured  women, 

3 

two  to  one.  This  strong  support  of  Pro-Rec  by  women  did  not  escape 

the  notice  of  administrators  and  newspaper  reporters,^  and  was  labelled, 

by  one  reporter,  a  "new  cult"  for  women. ^  In  another  newspaper  article, 

it  was  noted  that  Pro-Rec  was  the  first  programme  in  B.C.  which  accorded 

6 

girls  and  women  the  same  status  as  boys  and  men. 

Another  important  segment  of  the  membership  was  that  known  as 
"juniors”,  that  is,  anyone  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  By  1935-36, 
juniors  formed  a  recognized  group  in  some  -centres,  with  regularly- 
scheduled  classes. ^  The  range  in  age  for  this  group  varied;  in  Prince 

g 

Rupert,  juniors  were  fourteen  to  sixteen,  while  in  a  Vancouver  centre, 

two  classes  were  organized,  one  for  those  under  age  nine,  and  another  for 

q 

those  nine  and  over.  Juniors  were  registered  separately,  and  in  some 

^Gymnast,  (October,  1938),  p.  9. 

^GymncU>t,  11:2  (December,  1936),  p.  4. 

8Woollacott,  op.  ClZt.  ,  p.  20. 

^VcuZy  PfLOvZnce,,  March  26th,  1938,  magazine  section,  p.  10;  see 
also  i/ancouveA  Sun,  March  31st,  1938,  p.  1. 

5VaZly  PAOvZnce.,  October  16th,  1937,  magazine  section,  p.  3. 

8 VouZy  PsiovZnce.,  March  13th,  1937,  magazine  section,  p.  1. 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  17. 

8 I bZd . ,  p.  31. 

^Gymncut,  II: 2  (December,  1936),  p.  3. 
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districts,  notably  Vancouver,  no  student  attending  day  school  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  Pro-Rec."^  The  Vancouver  School  Board  was  particularly 

adamant  about  this  policy,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Pro-Rec  instructors 

o 

to  determine  if  any  junior  members  were,  indeed,  attending  school. 

Under  the  federal-provincial  agreements  which  began  in  1937-38,  juniors 
were  not  included,  and  these  members  were  registered  separately  in 
registration  reports.  By  1938-39,  junior  membership  totalled  2,681, 

approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total  membership.^ 

LEADERSHIP 

Leadership  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  came  from  two  sources: 
directly,  from  the  administrative  staff;  and  indirectly,  from  members  of 
the  provincial  legislature.  The  influence  of  politicians,  and  the 
effects  of  political  pressure,  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

This  section  will  be  concerned  with  the  administrators  of  Pro-Rec,  and 
particularly  with  its  Director,  Ian  Eisenhardt."* 

Eisenhardt  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1906,  and  attended  school  in 

Copenhagen.  He  graduated  with  a  baccalaureate  in  languages  from  the 

£ 

University  of  Rennes  in  France  in  1924.  Between  1924  and  1928,  when 

^"Information  and  Duties  of  Instructors",  October  29th,  1936, 

Op.  CJJt. ,  p.  2. 

2 

Letter  to  H.N.  MacCorkindale ,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Vancouver,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Vancouver,  November  3rd,  1936  [PABC:  8.9.4 
-8.9.5g,  Box  1-26]. 

^  Pub-tic  Schools  R&posit,  1937-38,  p.  80. 

^ Rub tic  SckootA  Report,  1938-39,  p.  90. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  Eisenhardt’ s  contribution  to  Pro- 
Rec  is  included  in  Chapter  6. 

^ Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  op.  dt. 
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he  first  came  to  Vancouver,  Eisenhardt  played  soccer  in  France,  devel¬ 
oped  his  fencing  skills,  and  studied  gymnastics  in  Copenhagen.  His  trip 
to  Vancouver  was  the  outcome  of  a  scholarship  won  in  an  essay  contest, 
on  the  topic  of  the  most  practical  method  for  a  young  man  to  gain 
success  in  a  foreign  country.  In  his  winning  essay,  Eisenhardt 
elaborated  on  his  ideas  about  physical  culture,  and  stated  that  success 
would  result  if  the  young  man  had  a  healthy  body,  and  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality.^  After  his  arrival  in  Vancouver  in  1928,  Eisenhardt  spent 
three  years  at  various  jobs,  including  two  summers  as  a  playground  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Vancouver  Park  Board.  He  also  played  first-division  soccer, 

coached  fencing  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  and  was  active  in 

2 

local  tennis  tournaments.  In  1931,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  but  the 

following  year  was  invited  back  to  Vancouver,  to  assume  the  position  of 

Supervisor  of  Playgrounds.  When  Pro-Rec  was  inaugurated  in  1934,  he 

was  initially  given  leave-of-absence  from  his  playgrounds  position;  in 

June,  1935,  Eisenhardt  submitted  his  full  resignation  to  the  Vancouver 
4 

Park  Board. 

To  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Pro-Rec  Branch,  Eisenhardt 
brought  his  particular  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  salesmanship.  He  was 
described  in  a  1937  newspaper  article,  as  a  "very  persistent  young 

^  [/ancouveA  Sun ,  December  17th,  1934,  p.  6. 

2  Ibijd. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners,  February  11th,  1932,  minute  no.  1318  [VCA:  RG7,  Series  Al, 

Volume  8]. 

^Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners,  June  13th,  1935,  minute  no.  2310  [VCA:  RG7 ,  Series  Al, 

Volume  9]. 
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fanatic",^  and  this  appears  to  be  a  very  apt  description  of  his 

approach  to  this  position.  Individuals  who  worked  for  him  have  variously 

stated  that  he  possessed:  charm,  an  engaging  personaltiy,  salesmanship 

qualities;  that  he  was  an  innovator,  good  at  public  relations,  a  hard 

worker,  aggressive,  adept  at  organizing  others  and  delegating 
2 

authority.  He  also  appears  to  have  held  the  naive  belief  that  every¬ 

one  would  support  all  of  his  proposals;  he  was  impatient  with  bureau¬ 
cratic  delays  and  obstacles,  and  was  inclined,  on  occasion,  to  publicly 
present  a  strong  opinion  that  produced  controversy.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  gained  is  one  of  an  idealistic,  determined,  and  ambitious  young  man 
with  a  strong  sense  of  mission,  possessing  the  abilities  to  conceive  a 
programme,  convince  the  proper  authorities  of  its  worth,  and  produce  an 
organization  that  succeeded.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  did  not  fore¬ 
see  the  development  of  Pro-Rec  and  related  federal  programmes  in  anything 
other  than  the  vaguest  of  forms,  when  he  first  broached  the  idea  to  Weir 
in  1934. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  Eisenhardt 

became  very  well  known,  not  only  in  Vancouver,  but  also  throughout  the 

province.  His  calendar  included  numerous  speeches  to  a  wide  range  of 

organizations,  appearances  at  special  events  and  displays,  and  frequent 

3 

radio  addresses.  In  1936-37,  for  example,  he  gave  seventeen  speeches 

to  groups  all  over  the  province,  made  three  radio  broadcasts,  attended 

^ VouLtiJ  PsiOVsince.,  March  13th,  1937,  magazine  section,  p.  1. 

^ Interviews  with:  Hilda  Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977;  R.J.  Phillips, 
May  10th,  1977;  Phyllis  Sanderson,  former  Pro-Rec  instructress,  May  24th, 
1977,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

^Comprehensive  Reports,  1935-37,  pp.  1-7;  1936-37,  pp.  90-106; 
1938-39,  pp.  172-184. 
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twelve  Pro-Rec  displays,  and  represented  Pro-Rec  at  thirteen  special 
events  for  other  organizations.^"  His  salesmanship  qualities  were 
demonstrated  in  this  personal  promotion  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme.  His 
athletic  abilities  were  not  fully  employed  in  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  for 
he  was  not  a  regular  instructor  at  any  one  centre;  but  he  did  promote 

one  of  his  favourite  sports,  fencing,  by  giving  demonstrations  from  time 

,  2 
to  time. 


Eisenhardt  believed  that  a  high  level  of  physical  fitness  was 
essential  for  the  full  development  of  the  individual.  He  felt  that  the 
government  should  play  a  paternal  role  in  providing  the  right  kinds  of 
activities,  in  a  fairly  disciplined  setting,  so  as  to  produce  better  and 
healthier  citizens  for  the  greater  good  of  the  nation.  The  following 
excerpts  from  his  reports,  speeches,  and  articles  illustrate  this 
philosophy: 

The  classes  teach  the  young  people  of  British  Columbia  how  to 
keep  fit,  how  to  keep  healthy,  how  to  get  the  most  from  life, 
and  how  to  serve  best.  A  full  existence  depends  upon  a 
healthy,  active  mind  ....  Unless  wholesome  and  healthy 
activities  are  provided,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if 
the  young  people  waste  their  time  and  form  bad  habits  through 
undesirable  associations. ^ 

Under  a  democratic  Government  a  scheme  of  physical  education 
cannot  be  effective  until  every  child  and  adult  has  equality  of 
access  to  all  that  is  meant  by  "physical  education"  and  has 
an  equal  opportunity  to  become  a  healthy  citizen  and  to  feel 
the  glow  of  fitness.^ 


^"Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  pp.  90-106. 
^  I bid.,  pp.  101,  103. 

^  Public  Schools  Report,  1934-35,  p.  75. 

A  Public  School 6  Report,  1937-38,  p.  76. 
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It  is  a  government  responsibility  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  its  people  an  to  provide  for  them  activities  which  will 
form  good  habits ,  teach  them  fair  play  and  build  good 
citizens . ^ 

An  examination  of  Eisenhardt ’s  reports,  public  statements,  and  corres¬ 
pondence  reveals  his  firm  commitment  to  the  values  of  improved  physical 
fitness  for  all  citizens,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  deviated  from  his 
beliefs  in  the  worth  of  public  recreation  programmes  in  general,  and  Pro- 
Rec  in  particular. 

Eisenhardt  should  be  given  most  of  the  credit  for  Pro-Rec.  He 
persuaded  Weir  to  support  his  plan,  then  worked  diligently  to  make  it  a 
popular  success.  In  1939,  the  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association 
in  an  article  urging  its  members  to  attend  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Vancouver,  stated  that  delegates  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  progressive  Pro-Rec  programme,'  and  to  see  how  '  che  personality, 

persistence  and  ability  of  one  man  has  [sic]  been  able  to  do  what  we  con- 

2 

sider  in  the  east  to  be  —  a  dream  come  true." 

Jerry  Mathisen,  chief  instructor  for  the  men’s  programme,  was 
also  an  important  influence  in  Pro-Rec,  primarily  because  he  was  th  the 
programme  throughout  its  entire  history.  Mathisen  was  the  only  person  to 
hold  this  distinction.  He  was  born  in  Norway,  and  worked  in  Winnipeg 
before  going  to  Vancouver.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Pro-Rec,  he 
had  been  a  Y.M.C.A.  instructor  and  worked  on  the  Vancouver  playgrounds. 

^ Ian  Eisenhardt,  text  of  address  to  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  April  7th,  1935,  p.  5  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 

^ Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  Bubtt&bLvi,  VI: 4  (March, 
1939),  p.  3. 

^  GifmnCL&t,  1:1  (November  4th,  1935),  p.  2. 
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A  former  member  of  the  Norwegian  gymnastics  team,  he  was  well-known  for 
his  excellence  as  a  gymnastics  performer. 

During  the  formative  years,  Mathisen  wrote  many  articles  for  the 
Pro-Rec  magazine,  Tf id  GymvWL&t,  gave  radio  addresses,  and  was  chief  instruc¬ 
tor  for  men  at  the  Pro-Rec  summer  school  for  instructors.  He  was  thus 
able  to  make  his  views  known  about  the  worth  of  exercise  and  the  form 
that  it  should  take.  The  following  quotation  from  his  1935-36  report 
represents  his  beliefs: 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  play  games  and 
do  a  few  dance  steps.  Good  stretching  exercises  for  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  joints  and  contraction  exercises  in  various 
apparatus  work  must  be  carried  out  to  build  strength  and  health 
and  in  as  much  [sic]  as  it  is  a  natural  desire  in  any  normal 
child  to  climb  and  to  perform  stunts,  proper  facilities  and 
efficient  instruction  should  be  made  available.^ 

Mathisen  was  a  strong  supporter  of  gymnastics  competitions,  and 

organized  the  Canadian  Gymnastics  Championships  held  in  Vancouver  in 
2 

1939.  His  involvement  with  gymnastics  competition,  through  the  Amateur 

3 

Athletic  Association  of  Canada,  continued  for  many  years,  and  his 
commitment  to  this  sport  accounted,  in  large  part,  for  the  stress  laid 
upon  gymnastics  in  the  Pro-Rec  programme. 

Another  important  leader  was  Mrs.  Hilda  Keatley,  who  joined  the 

4 

staff  in  1936-37,  and  became  chief  instructress  for  Vancouver  in  1937-38. 
She  was  educated  at  Dartford  College,  England,  from  where  she  received 
her  diploma  in  physical  training.  Mrs.  Keatley  continued  with  the  Pro-Rec 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  55. 

2T nfisia,  pp.  117-118. 

^Nurmberg,  op.  33. 

^Interviews  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976  and  May  23rd, 


1977. 
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programme  until  1953,  and  her  enthusiasm  and  competence  were  particularly 
evident  in  the  women’s  portion  of  the  mass  Pro-Rec  displays  held  in 
Vancouver  every  year.  Her  special  interests  lay  in  dance  and  Swedish 
gymnastics . ^ 

THE  PRO-REC  PROGRAMME 


Eisenhardt  believed  that  a  successful  public  programme  was  one 

that  appealed  to  a  wide  variety  of  people,  and  showed  tangible  and  bene- 

2 

ficial  results.  He  outlined  the  significant  aspects  of  the  Pro-Rec 

programme  in  the  following  statement: 

1.  Growing  realization  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
(a)  physical  education  does  not  stop  upon  graduation 
from  school,  no  more  than  does  education  of  the  mind 
and  soul;  (b)  physical  fitness  as  important  for  work 
as  it  is  for  play. 

2.  Variety  of  activities  insures  wide  appeal  and  encourages 
active  participation  by  every  member,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex. 

3.  All-roundness,  rather  than  specialization,  helps  to 
attain  the  same  end,  the  "star  athlete"  idea  being 
superseded  by  the  "everyone  an  athlete"  idea. 

4.  Free  public  nature  of  classes  brings  together  persons 
who  might  never  meet  otherwise,  for  all  racial,  social, 
political  and  religious  differences  are  forgotten  on 
the  gym  floor  and  the  athletic  field. ^ 

The  regular  Pro-Rec  programme  presented  at  winter  session  centres 
emphasized  gymnastics  and  games,  but  a  wide  range  of  additional  activities 
were  also  offered.  Some  centres  provided  instruction  in  special 


1  Tb-id. 

2 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  2  introductory  letter  to 

G.M.  Weir. 

^ British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  "Growth  of  Provincial  Recreation  Centres", 
printed  leaflet,  1938-39  (from  private  collection  of  Pro-Rec  materials 
held  by  Thomas  Ruben,  Abbotsford,  B.C.;  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Ruben  Collection'  ) . 
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activities  such  as  swimming.  Also  operating  under  the  aegis  of  Pro-Rec 
were  sports  teams  participating  in  regular  city  competitions.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  included  social  activities  at  centres  and  special  inter-centre 
competitions.  In  addition,  a  programme  of  activities  was  sponsored  by 
Pro-Rec  during  the  summer  months.  The  content  of  this  total  programme 
was  well-established  by  the  time  World  War  II  started,  and,  with  minor 
variations,  remained  the  same  until  1953. 

Basic  Winter  Programme 

A  typical  class  at  a  Pro-Rec  centre  was  two  to  three  hours  in 
length,  with  an  average  of  thirty  members  in  attendance.  To  some  extent, 
the  facilities  and  available  equipment  determined  the  content  of  the 
class,  but  most  Pro-Rec  activities  could  be  conducted  in  any  of  the  halls 
or  gymnasia  used  by  the  Branch.  The  class  opened  with  mass  exercises, 
or  calisthenics,  followed  by  gymnastics  activities  on  mats  and  apparatus. 
Group  games  completed  the  programme  for  men,  but  women’s  classes  also 
included  dancing.^ 

Men’s  instructors  were  asked  to  organize  their  three  hour  sessions 
as  follows: 

1.  Registration,  and  changing  into  gymnasium  costume  15-20  minutes 

2.  Fundamental  gymnastics,  including  passive  and 

bench  exercises  20-30  minutes 

3.  Heavier  apparatus  work  (rings,  high  bar,  parallel 

bars,  weightlifting)  30  minutes 

4.  Lighter  activities,  mat  and  springboard  tumbling, 

and  vaulting  30  minutes 

1  Public  Sakootd  Re-pofit,  1937-38,  p.  76. 
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5.  Free  period  for  practice  on  apparatus 

6.  Games,  group  games,  volleyball  and  basketball; 
club  swinging,  pyramids,  partner  tumbling,  etc. 


20  minutes 


Instructors  were  urged  to  vary  their  opening  order  routines  for  interest, 

and  to  regularly  introduce  new  exercises  into  the  fundamental  gymnastics 

table.  Following  this,  the  group  was  divided  into  squads,  each  with  a 

leader.  Rotation  of  squads  was  encouraged,  to  permit  members  to  work 

2 

on  a  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  during  the  evening. 

The  suggested  programme  for  women’s  classes  was: 


1.  Registration 

2.  Folk  dancing,  chiefly  simple  couple  dances 

3.  Fundamental  gymnastics,  including  "Keep  Fit" 
benchwork,  and  pairs  activities 

4.  Dancing  -  folk,  tap 

5.  Games,  tumbling,  and  vaulting 


15  minutes 


20  mix  :tes 


40  minutes 


40  minutes 


50  minutes' 


As  with  men’s  classes,  variety  was  stressed.  A  differentiation  was  made 

between  fundamental  exercises  and  Keep  Fit  activities.  The  latter  were 

less  strenuous,  and  required  less  demanding  positions.  They  were 

designed  for  older  women,  or  roi  omen  not  yet  accustomed  to  energetic 

physical  exercise.  It  was  suggested  that  instructors  alternate  groups 

of  three  to  four  fundamental  exercises  with  groups  of  Keep  Fit  activi- 
4 

ties. 


^ "Inf ormation  and  Duties  of  Instructors",  October  29th,  1936, 
op.  CAJt.  ,  pp.  2-3. 

^ "Instructors’  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  caX.  ,  pp.  7-8. 

^  I  bdd ,  p .  9 . 

^  Ibd.d. 
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PLATE  IV 


Men’s  Pro-Rec  Programme  -  Gymnastics  Activities 
(Nm  Wo  Slid,  October,  1940) 
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PLATE  V 


Women's  Pro-Rec  Programme  -  Keep  Fit  Exercises 
(Weu)  October,  1940) 
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At  all  times,  the  corrective  aspects  of  the  fundamental  exer¬ 
cises  were  stressed,  for  both  men  and  women,  so  as  to  improve  posture. 

Each  instructor  was  expected  to  diagnose  and  correct  faulty  posture 
habits. ^ 

Instructors  were  provided  with  detailed  materials  from  which  to 
develop  their  classes.  These  materials  were  made  available  at  the 
annual  summer  school,  which  all  instructors  attended.  The  textbook  for 
this  summer  school  became  the  instructor’s  manual  for  the  year.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  textbook  were:  detailed  descriptions  of  fundamental 
gymnastics  and  Keep  Fit  routines;  exercises  on  the  stall  bars; 
pyramids  and  tumbling  routines;  mat  work  and  springboard  tumbling; 
vaulting;  directions  for  folk,  ballroom,  and  ballet  dances,  including 
accompanying  music;  information  about  track  and  field,  life-saving,  and 

fancy  diving;  condensed  rules  for  most  indoor  and  outdoor  sports;  and 

2 

descriptions  of  small  group  games  and  contests. 

In  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  the  annual  mass  display  held  in  the 
spring  after  the  winter  season  was  completed  was  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  content  and  progression  of  the  basic  programme  at  each 
centre.  The  display  routines  planned  by  the  staff  were  prepared  for  the 

previous  summer  school,  included  in  the  textbook  for  that  year,  and  prac- 

3 

tised  at  the  centres  during  the  winter.  Instructors  were  discouraged 

from  commencing  practice  of  the  display  routines  too  early  in  the  season, 

^  "Information  and  Duties  of  Instructors",  October  29th,  1936, * 
op.  caX.  ,  p.  3. 

o 

British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  1939  SummeA  Sdkool  0 ^  RucA&ational  and  ?hiji>iaal 
Education:  O^dcAal.  Textbook  (Vancouver,  1939). 

^  Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977. 
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but  were  expected  to  include  sections  from  the  display  table  gradually, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  class  could  move  through  the 
entire  display  routine  easily."'’  Problems  encountered  with  this  orien¬ 
tation  towards  the  display  were  seen  in  the  statement  to  instructors 
that,  if  the  display  work  was  introduced  at  stages  throughout  the  season, 
they  could  "avoid  the  excessive  rush  and  pressure  before  Display  time, 

so  detrimental  to  the  Centre  routine,  and  .  .  .  one  of  the  chief  causes 

2 

of  the  drop  in  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  season." 

The  inspiration  for  the  gymnastics  aspect  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme 

was  the  Danish  gymnastics  system  as  developed  and  promoted  by  Niels  Bukh, 

with  his  famous  Folk  School  at  Ollerup  and  his  tours  of  Danish  gymnasts 

3 

so  well-received  in  North  America  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  Bukh 

developed  the  system  known  as  "Primitif  Gymnastike",  translated  into 
English  as  "Fundamental  Gymnastics",  ^  the  term  used  in  the  Pro-Rec 
programme.  In  this  system,  corrective  work  was  emphasized,  and  preceded 
other  forms  of  gymnastics  activities  in  each  session.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  mobility,  strength,  and  agility;  stretching  exercises  were  of 
paramount  importance;  and  rhythm  was  a  basic  ingredient  in  exercise 
routines.  The  instructor  gave  cues  for  the  next  exercise  so  that  the 
rhythm  was  maintained  and  the  class  was  kept  moving  effectively,  without 


"Instructors '  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  cJX. ,  pp.  7-8. 

2 

lb-id.,  p.  9. 

3 

Nurmberg  also  concluded  that  the  basic  programme  of  Pro-Rec 
was  derived  from  Bukh's  system  of  fundamental  gymnastics;  see  Nurmberg, 
op.  200. 

^  Niels  Bukh,  Fundame.n£cot  Gyrrm&StdcA ,  trans.  by  E.R.  Andrews 
and  K.  Vesterdal  (New  York:  E.R. Dutton  and  Co.,  1928). 
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a  break  between  exercises. 

The  influence  of  the  Danish  system  was  evident  from  various  view¬ 
points.  The  first  was  in  the  content  of  the  Pro-Rec  textbook,  which 

2 

demonstrated  a  direct  application  of  Bukh’s  system.  The  second  similar¬ 
ity  was  shown  in  the  basic  pattern  followed  in  the  class  session,  which 

3 

was  very  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Bukh.  The  corrective  aspect  of 

Pro-Rec  work  was  also  stressed  to  instructors,  another  feature  of  Bukh’s 
4 

system.  Eisenhardt,  himself  a  Dane,  acknowledged  the  source  of  his 
programme  in  an  article  published  in  The  Gymnast  in  1938;  in  discussing 
the  gymnastics  exercises  presented  at  Pro-Rec  centres,  he  stated  that: 
’’the  Danish  system,  on  which  these  exercises  are  based,  for  sheer  rhythm 
and  timing  cannot  be  surpassed".^  Mathisen,  the  senior  men’s  instructor, 
in  another  Gymnast  article,  referred  to  the  Pro-Rec  exercises  as  Danish, 


1Ellen  Gerber,  Innovator  and  Institutions  in  Physical.  Education 
(Philadephia:  Lea  and  Febiger,  1971),  pp.  181-184. 

o 

c.f.  O^iciat  Textbook:  1939,  and  fundamental  Gymnastics. 

3 

Gerber,  in  describing  the  contents  of  Bukh’s  book,  referred  to 
the  twelve  sample  tables  included  therein,  and  summarized  a  typical 
table  as  follows: 

The  work  was  basically  divided  into  three  groups. 

In  the  first  the  students  did  free  standing  exercises 
using  light,  general,  introductory  movements.  In  the 
second,  heavier  and  more  strenuous  work  was  performed 
either  alone  or  in  pairs,  at  the  stall  bars  or  on  the 
floor.  Marching  was  inserted  next,  as  a  suitable 
break,  and  was  followed  by  the  third  group  consisting 
of  vaulting  and  tumbling  exercises.  See  Gerber, 
op.  ctt. ,  p.  184. 

This  programme  is  very  similar,  in  both  content  and  sequence  to  the 
men's  sessions  described  for  the  basic  Pro-Rec  programme,  Supfta,  pp . 
102-103. 

^"Information  and  Duties  of  Instructors",  October  29th,  1936, 
op.  ctt.,  p.  3. 

^ Gymnast ,  IV: 8  (December,  1938),  p.  10. 
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and  included  a  table  of  physical  weaknesses  and  types  of  corrections 
that  was  found  in  almost  identical  form  in  the  English  translation  of 
Bukh’s  work.'*'  The  influence  of  Danish  gymnastics  was  also  seen  in  the 

2 

women’s  programme,  but  was  combined  with  elements  of  Swedish  gymnastics. 

Games  were  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  centres’  sessions, 
but  facilities  and  lack  of  equipment  placed  limitations  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  that  could  be  played.  One  game  that  was  particularly  suitable  for 
Pro-Rec  classes  was  floor  hockey;  played  with  a  broom  handle  and  a 
large  rubber  disc,  it  could  be  adapted  easily  to  all  types  of  facili¬ 
ties.  Another  game,  purportedly  the  creation  of  Pro-Rec  instructors 

3 

during  the  early  years  of  the  programme,  was  "goodminton" .  This  game, 

played  according  to  volleyball  rules,  used  home-made  paddles  of  table 

4 

tennis  size,  badminton  shuttlecocks,  and  a  volleyball  net.  A  simple 
and  popular  game,  it  was  still  being  played  in  some  physical  recreation 
programmes  in  B.C.  forty  years  after  Pro-Rec  was  established. 

The  basic  programme  outlined  for  instructors  presupposed  a 
three-hour  session  and  a  fully-equipped  facility,  including  a  piano  for 
women’s  classes. Such  was  not  the  case  with  all  centres  throughout  B.C., 
and  programmes  varied  widely  in  their  content  and  length.  In  the  Fraser 
Valley,  for  instance,  where  a  successful  programme  was  conducted  from 

^Gi/mncUt,  1:4  (February  24th,  1936),  p.  1. 

9 

OH'LCsLoJL  Textbook:  1939,  op.  CJJt.  ;  see  also  Ian  Eisenhardt, 
text  of  address,  ’’Why  Recreation  Centres",  1936;  interview  with  Hilda 
Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977. 

3 

Interview  with  Paul  King,  former  Pro-Rec  Public  Relations 
Officer,  Vernon,  B.C.,  September  1st,  1976. 

^ VcUZy  P/ioVstnce.,  February  1st,  1936,  magazine  section,  p.  5. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 
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1936  onwards,  the  instructors  served  a  number  of  communities.  In  the 
early  years,  the  instructors  travelled  from  centre  to  centre,  visiting  a 
different  one  each  night.  Equipment  was  transported  to  each  centre  in 
a  truck,  and  two  or  three  classes  would  be  conducted  in  one  evening. 
Two-hour  sessions  for  young  boys,  women,  and  finally  men  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  most  centres.^  The  programme  for  men  usually  consisted  of 

fundamental  gymnastics  in  the  form  of  an  exercise  table,  work  in  two’s 

2 

and  three's,  and  pyramid-building  activities.  Most  of  the  halls  were 

not  suitable  for  major  sports;  they  were  not  equipped  for  badminton  or 
basketball,  and  the  ceilings  were  too  low  for  volleyball.  Therefore, 
gymnastics  for  all  groups,  plus  dance  for  the  women,  were  the  main 

3 

activities,  with  some  games  of  low  organization  included  for  variety. 

Regular  programmes  in  other  areas  also  varied  from  the  prescribed 

pattern  established  by  the  administrative 'staff .  The  following  excerpts 

from  instructors’  weekly  report  in  1936  demonstrate  these  variations: 

Victoria.  Memorial  Hall,  60  attending  ladies'  class  -  tap 
dancing,  Irish  jig,  and  ballet  dancing. 

Lake  Hill.  Men  and  women  classes;  attendance  40.  Exercises 
and  games,  tap  dancing,  folk  dancing,  skipping  drill. 

Burnaby.  Young  men;  Danish  exercises  and  tumbling;  26 
present . ^ 

The  emphasis  on  gymnastics,  and  activities  related  to  it,  was 
quite  apparent,  even  from  this  brief  examination  of  the  basic  winter 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

2 

Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  former  Fraser  Valley  Pro-Rec 
Supervisor,  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  May  25th,  1977. 

"^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Why  Recreation  Centres",  1936,  pp.  2-4, 
paA&Ajn  (Eisenhardt  Collection) . 
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programme.  This  emphasis  was  to  become  a  perennial  source  of  criticism 
of  Pro-Rec,  and  this  was  evident  as  early  as  1936-37,  when  Eisenhardt, 
in  his  annual  report  stated  that  "one  criticism  has  often  been  raised 
.  .  .  that  gymnastics  are  stressed  too  much."^  He  justified  this, 
however,  by  emphasizing  the  need  for  corrective  activities,  saying  that 
participation  in  sports  and  games  alone  would  not  produce  the  desired 
result  of  all-round  development  of  the  individual. 

Summer  Programme 

Originally  intended  for  the  winter  months  only,  Pro-Rec  was 

expanded  to  include  a  reduced  summer  programme  for  July  and  August,  1935. 

Demands  for  this  expansion  had  been  made  public  within  three  months  of 

the  programme's  inception,  in  a  newspaper  editorial  which  praised  the 

new  plan,  and  stated  that,  while  there  were  many  things  that  a  person 

could  do  in  Vancouver  during  the  summer,  many  people  could  not  afford 

these  activities;  a  summertime  Pro-Rec  was  clearly  needed.  The  first 

year  of  these  summer  programmes  was  financed  by  a  $1,000  contribution 

from  the  City  of  Vancouver,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  provincial 

government  should  not  bear  the  cost  of  a  programme  serving  Greater 

3 

Vancouver  only.  However,  in  later  years,  the  summer  activities  were 

funded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  total  programme. 

Summer  centres  were  generally  limited  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
but  were  extremely  popular  in  these  two  areas,  as  the  following  table 
illustrates.  The  total  number  of  summer  centres  was  fourteen  in  1935; 

^Pubtlc  School*  Report,  1936-37,  p.  79. 

2 VcoiliJ  PsiovZnce.,  February  20th,  1935,  p.  6. 

2  Public  School*  PcpoAot,  1935-36,  p.  116. 
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this  increased  to  thirty-nine  in  1938.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
unlike  the  winter  sessions,  the  summer  registrations  for  women  were 
consistently  lower  than  those  for  men;  this  is  probably  a  reflection  of 
the  activities  offered  in  the  summer  programmes,  in  which  the  emphasis 
was  on  sports  instead  of  the  gymnastics  and  Keep  Fit  activities  provided 
at  the  winter  centres. 

TABLE  6 

SUMMER  REGISTRATIONS:  1935-381 2 3 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1935 

518 

467 

985 

1936 

599 

723 

1,322 

1937 

851 

638 

1,489 

1938 

2,043 

1,002 

3,045 

During  the  first  summer  season,  archery,  gymnastics,  track  and 

field,  swimming,  and  life  saving  classes  were  held,  in  Vancouver,  New 

2 

Westminster,  and  West  Vancouver.  The  following  year  saw  the  addition 

of  cricket  and  tennis,  and  only  Vancouver  and  Victoria  conducted  summer 
3 

activities.  By  1938,  gymnastics  was  no  longer  offered,  but  softball 

and  rowing  were  added. ^  Finally,  the  pre-war  summer  programme  was 


See  Appendix  D.  Figures  for  the  1939  summer  season  are  not 

available . 

2 

Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  63. 

3 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  157. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  3-15. 
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completed  by  the  establishment,  in  1939,  of  the  Stanley  Park  Open-Air 
Centre. ^ 

The  summer  activities  were  inexpensive  to  operate,  because  they 
did  not  require  indoor  facilities.  They  were  easy  to  organize  and 
usually  culminated  in  a  tournament  or  an  examination  for  an  award.  The 
report  of  activities  for  the  summer  of  1938  gives  an  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  programmes  were  typically  presented. 

Archery.  Conducted  in  Stanley  Park,  these  classes  were  led  by  Mr.  E. 
McDermott,  and  were  climaxed  by  the  annual  three-day  Pro-Rec  Archery 
Tournament.  These  classes  were  started  in  1935,  and  stimulated  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  this  sport;  as  a  result,  a  private  club,  the  Greenwood 

2 

Archers,  was  formed  in  1938. 

Cricket.  Coaching  sessions  for  young  boys  were  held  in  Vancouver, 

Victoria,  and  Vernon.  Five  coaches,  headed  by  Mr.  Robert  Quinn  of 

Vancouver,  conducted  the  programme.  Practice  sessions  and  matches  were 

arranged  from  mid-April  to  July  or  August.  Equipment  was  made  available 

on  loan  from  the  B.C.  Lower  Mainland  Cricket  Association.  Because  of 

the  Pro-Rec  programme,  cricket  was  included  in  the  sports  and  physical 

i  3 

education  programme  of  many  schools  in  the  Lower  Mainland. 

Rowing .  This  select  sport  was  organized  for  1938  only,  and  conducted  by 

^PubLLc  Schools  Report,  1939-40,  p.  89. 

2 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  11. 

3 

Ibid. ,  pp.  6-8.  Pro-Rec  was  also  instrumental  in  arranging 
the  first  Dominion  Junior  Cricket  Championships,  held  in  Vancouver  in 
July,  1939,  in  conjunction  with  the  B.C.  Mainland  Cricket  Association. 
This  championship  was  won  by  the  B.C.  team,  trained  by  Pro-Rec  instruc¬ 
tors.  Public  School*  Report,  1938-39,  p.  79. 
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a  Pro-Rec  instructor  expert  in  the  field,  Mr.  H.  Atkinson.  The  programme 
was  oriented  towards  the  training  of  a  crew  of  four,  and  four  boys  from 
the  North  Shore  were  chosen.  The  Vancouver  Rowing  Club  co-operated  by 
supplying  equipment . ^ 

Softball.  Volunteer  leaders  organized  this  sport,  resulting  in  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  programme,  although  attendance  was 
2 

good.  This  activity  was  not  presented  in  1939. 

Swimming  and  Life  Saving.  Classes  were  conducted  at  two  Vancouver  pools, 

and  in  Ladner  and  West  Vancouver.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  forty-five 

Royal  Life  Saving  Society  awards  were  granted  to  Pro-Rec  members.  It 

was  suggested  that  more  members  would  have  qualified  if  they  had  been 

3 

able  to  afford  the  fee  for  the  certificate.  A  swim  gala  was  also 

4 

held  in  West  Vancouver  in  late  August. 

Tennis .  One  of  the  most  popular  Pro-Rec  summer  activities,  tennis  classes 
were  held  at  public  parks  in  Vancouver,  at  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club  in 
Victoria,  and  at  clubs  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  Tournaments  were  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  at  each  park,  and  inter-park 
matches  were  arranged  at  the  end  of  August.  A  special  training  programme 
for  selected  juniors  was  organized  in  Vancouver,  in  co-operation  with  the 

■^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  13-15. 

2  lb-id.  ,  p.  12. 

O 

J  Ibsid. ,  p.  10.  In  1936,  Pro-Rec  had  won  the  Bessborough  Cup, 
emblematic  of  the  highest  number  of  life-saving  awards  gained  by  an 
organization  teaching  this  activity,  when  264  members  received  Royal  Life 
Saving  Society  awards.  This  cup  was  again  won  by  Pro-Rec  in  1939. 

Gymvia&t,  11:2  (December,  1936),  p.  1. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  22. 
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B.C.  Lawn  Tennis  Association.  Some  of  these  juniors  were  sent  to  tourna¬ 
ments  in  Southern  California.^- 

Track  and  Field.  Twilight  meets  were  held  at  Hastings  Park  from  June  to 
2 

August,  and  practices  were  conducted  every  weekday  evening  and  on 

3 

Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Open-Air  Centre,  established  in  the  summer  of  1939,  was  a 
unique  activity.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  an 
area  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet  was  enclosed  by  rope,  on  the  open 
meadow  near  Second  Beach  in  Stanley  Park.  Daily  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  for  men  and  women  were  conducted,  and  activities  included  funda¬ 
mental  exercises,  Keep  Fit  routines,  tumbling,  vaulting,  boxing, 

4 

wrestling,  weightlifting,  and  volleyball.  In  effect,  Pro-Rec  was  pro¬ 

viding  the  essentials  of  its  basic  winter 'programme  in  an  outdoor,  summer 
setting. 

Sports  Programme 

Although  gymnastics  was  the  most  prominent  activity  in  most  Pro- 
Rec  centres  during  the  winter  season,  the  total  programme  was  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  typical  sessions  described  in  a  previous  section. 
Organized  sports  were  featured  very  prominently,  especially  after  the 
first  year  of  the  programme.  The  method  of  organization  varied  with  the 
sport.  In  some  cases,  the  scheduled  centre  presented  that  activity  only; 

1J bid.,  pp.  3-5,  21-22. 

^ I bXcf. ,  pp.  21-22. 

Pfiov-inCKl,  July  11th,  1939,  p.  6. 

^ NeWA-HeAaZd,  August  1st,  1939,  p.  12. 
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swimming  and  basketball  centres  were  typical  of  this  arrangement.  Other 
sports  programmes  culminated  in  annual  inter-centre  tournaments,  such  as 
those  for  gymnastics  and  boxing.  Still  other  sports,  namely  soccer  and 
field  hockey,  were  organized  as  Pro-Rec  teams  and  entered  in  city  leagues. 
Finally,  some  sports  were  less  structured,  offering  instruction,  and  if 
possible,  some  competition  on  a  more  informal  basis.  Irrespective  of 
the  type  of  competition,  all  sports  programmes  provided  practice  times, 
with  a  Pro-Rec  instructor  or  coach  assigned  to  the  group.  The  scope  of 
organized  sports  was  very  broad,  and  Pro-Rec  clearly  accepted  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  these  activities  as  part  of  its  overall  responsibility  for 
physical  recreation  in  the  programme.  It  appears  that  the  only  limita¬ 
tions  were  availability  of  equipment,  and  the  ability  of  members  to  incur 
individual  costs  for  participation. 

Annual  Pro-Rec  championships,  held  towards  the  end  of  the  winter 
season  and  theoretically  intended  to  be  province-wide,  were  the  most 
important  sports  events  of  the  year.  In  its  first  year  of  operation, 
Pro-Rec  sponsored  a  novice  boxing  championship,  and  a  cross-country  race 
for  men.  At  first,  the  boxing  event  included  only  three  divisions 

(featherweight,  lightweight,  and  middleweight),'*'  but  by  1937  this  was 

2 

expanded  to  eight  classes.  Free  instruction  in  boxing  was  provided 

by  Pro-Rec  instructors  at  a  number  of  centres  in  Vancouver,  on  a  regular 
3 

schedule.  Cross  country  racing  remained  a  popular  feature,  and  the 

1935-36  season  saw  the  inauguration  of  a  women’s  race.  That  year,  the 

1  Gymnast,  11:5  (March-April,  1937),  p.  4. 

2 Gymnast,  V:2  (March,  1939),  p.  28. 

2 Gymnast ,  1:2  (November  25th,  1935),  p.  1. 
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men's  distance  through  Vancouver's  Stanley  Park  was  three  and  one-half 

miles,  while  that  for  women  was  one  and  one-half  miles. ^  However,  by 

1938,  the  distances  had  been  increased  to  six  miles  and  two  and  one-half 

2 

miles,  respectively.  Weekly  practices  were  held  during  the  1937-38 

3 

season,  at  Brockton  Oval  in  Stanley  Park. 

During  the  second  season,  1936-37,  four  more  annual  championships 

for  Pro-Rec  members  were  presented.  A  swim  gala  was  held  at  Crystal  Pool 

in  Vancouver,  for  members  of  Pro-Rec  swimming  classes.  The  gala  grand 

aggregate  championships  were  based  upon  participants  entering  all  three 

4 

classes  of  competition  —  swimming,  diving,  and  life-saving.  Table 

tennis  and  weightlifting  championships  were  also  started  in  1936.  Table 
tennis  was  a  regular  activity  in  those  centres  where  equipment  was 
available,  and  this  championship  was  a  logical  development  on  the  Pro- 
Rec  programme.  Weightlifting  was  also  featured  in  the  centres,  with  equip 
ment  supplied  by  Pro-Rec.  The  1936  event  was  the  first  weightlifting 
championship  ever  to  be  staged  in  B.C.  Participants  competed  in  the 
three  standard  Olympic  Games  lifts,  so  that  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  the  results  of  other  competitions.  In  1938,  Pro-Rec  undertook 

sponsorship  of  the  first  B.C.  Open  Provincial  Weightlifting  Championships 
in  addition  to  its  own  annual  closed  novice  event. 

^ Gymnast,  1:5  (March  4th,  1936),  p.  1. 

^  Gyrrmcut,  IV:  2  (February-March,  1938),  p.  26. 

^ Gymnast ,  III: 2  (November,  1937),  p.  7. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  35. 

Gymnast,  1:6  (March  25th,  1936),  p.  1. 

6  Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  appendix. 
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The  most  important  event  of  1936  was  the  first  annual  Pro-Rec 
gymnastics  championships.  Not  only  did  this  become  the  major  Pro-Rec 
championship  event  of  each  successive  year,  but  it  also  introduced  an 
important  element  into  the  sport  of  gymnastics  in  British  Columbia. 
Nurmberg  stated  that  Pro-Rec  "provided  the  stimulus  for  the  development 
of  competitive  gymnastics",^"  and  that  the  centres  became  the  focal 

point  for  gymnastics  in  B.C.,  during  Pro-Rec’s  nineteen  years  of  opera- 

2 

tion.  The  gymnastics  championships  were  highly  organized,  and  drew 

entrants  from  outside  the  Greater  Vancouver  area,  unlike  the  other  sports 
championships.  Each  centre  was  required  to  stage  its  own  competition, 
according  to  regulations  established  by  the  central  office.  Centre 
champions  were  declared  and  then  participated  in  district  competitions, 
wherever  possible.  The  provincial  championships  were  conducted  in 

Vancouver,  and  were  usually  held  just  before  or  after  the  Annual  Mass 

3 

Display,  thus  ensuring  the  maximum  number  of  competitors.  Events 

included  mat  tumbling  and  box  vaulting  for  men  and  women,  springboard 

tumbling,  pyramids,  parallel  bars,  and  high  bar  for  men  only,  and  a  dance 

4 

team  competition  for  women.  In  1939,  122  women  and  120  men  gymnasts 

from  thirty-seven  centres  participated  in  the  fourth  annual  championships, 
while  still  other  women’s  teams  competed  in  Keep  Fit  categories.^ 

The  first  Canadian  Gymnastics  Championships  to  be  awarded  to  B.C. 

^"Nurmberg,  Op.  CJJt. ,  p.  26. 

2I bid.,  p.  197. 

2 Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  29. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Rules  for  Third 
Annual  Gymnastics  Championships",  mimeographed,  1938  (Ruben  Collection). 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Results  of  1939 
Gymnastics  Championships",  mimeographed  [PABC:  8.8.5.C  No. 28]. 
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were  held  in  1939,  and  were  staged  by  Pro-Rec.^  B.C.  gymnasts  won  all 

events,  and  Art  Warburton,  a  Pro-Rec  gymnast  was  declared  All-Round 
2 

Champion.  However,  only  gymnasts  from  B.C.  competed  in  these  cham- 

3 

pionships,  because  of  problems  of  distance,  time,  and  expense. 

Mathisen,  chairman  of  the  Championships,  and  Pro-Rec  chief  instructor, 
recommended  that,  in  future.  Western  and  Eastern  championships  be  staged, 
with  the  winners  meeting  at  a  central  point  such  as  Winnipeg,  to  deter¬ 
mine  Dominion  champions. ^ 

By  1939,  wrestling  had  been  added  to  the  annual  boxing  champion¬ 
ships,  ^  and  tournaments  were  staged  at  Pro-Rec  centres  during  the 
winter,  in  preparation  for  the  novice  closed  championships  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  session.  Instructors  for  both  sports  conducted  free 

sessions  at  selected  centres.  ^ 

The  Pro-Rec  indoor  track  meet  was  first  held  in  1936,  in  Queen's 

Park  Arena,  New  Westminster.  Running  events  and  tug-o-war  contests  were 
8 

featured.  At  the  second  meet,  in  1938,  450  entrants  from  forty 
different  centres  in  Greater  Vancouver  and  the  Fraser  Valley  partici¬ 
pated.  ^  A  related  but  unusual  inter-centre  event  was  the  Road  Race 

^ Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada,  "Canada's  Gymnastics  Cham¬ 
pionships  -  April  22nd,  1939",  printed  brochure  (Keatley  Collection). 

2VcuZy  PnovZncd,  April  25th,  1939. 

^Nurmberg,  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  199. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  appendix. 

GyrrmcUt ,  V:2  (February-March,  1939),  p.  28. 

^ Gymnast,  IV: 2  (February-March,  1938),  p.  26. 

2  Gymnast,  III: 3  (December,  1937),  p.  7. 

^ Gymnast,  1:4  (February  24th,  1936),  p.  1. 

9 Gymnast,  IV: 2  (February,  1938),  p.  26. 
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and  Paper  Chase,  sponsored  by  the  Abbotsford  centre,  in  April,  1937. 

Some  sports  were  more  suited  to  inter-centre  league  competition 

than  to  a  single  tournament.  Basketball  was  one  such  activity,  and  was 

keenly  contested  in  many  regions.  Vancouver’s  Pro-Rec  Basketball  League 

for  1937-38  consisted  of  six  teams  in  the  west  division  and  eight  teams 

2 

in  the  east,  with  play-offs  producing  a  final  winner.  Girls'  basket¬ 

ball  was  started  in  1937,  the  same  year  that  a  basketball  coach  was 

3 

hired  by  Pro-Rec  to  conduct  instructional  sessions  at  specified  centres. 

4 

Basketball  games  were  scheduled  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  and  games  were 
also  played  between  Prince  George  and  Quesnel,  in  Northern  B.C.^ 
Inter-centre  soccer,  volleyball,  and  goodminton  games  were  played  in  the 
Fraser  Valley  on  a  regular  basis.  Inter-centre  box  soccer,  the  game 

of  soccer  played  indoors  in  a  large  hall,  was  introduced  in  Vancouver  in 
December,  1935. ^ 

Centres  staged  their  own  competition  in  yet  other  activities, 

g 

declaring  champions  for  such  events  as  skating,  in  Vernon.  The  Lower 

Vancouver  Island  region  produced  a  number  of  unusual  centres  champions, 

■^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  30. 

^ Gymnast,  111:3  (December,  1937),  p.  8;  see  also  Gymnast,  IV:2 
(February,  1938),  p.-  26. 

^ Gymnast,  III: 3  (December,  1937),  p.  7;  see  also  Gymnast ,  111:2 
(November,  1937),  p.  8. 

^ Gymnast ,  111:3  (December,  1937),  p.  7. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  MPro-Rec  Bulletin," 
11:10  (December,  1938),  p.  2  [PABC:  8.8.5c  No. 28], 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  80,  97,  99. 

^ Gymnast,  1:3  (January  2nd,  1936),  p.  2. 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  88. 
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individuals  who  excelled  in  such  esoteric  sports  as;  dive  for  distance, 

four-cornered  tug-o-war,  Indian  wrestling,  and  press-ups  competition. 

One  centre  in  the  Fraser  Valley  declared  the  winner  of  its  handwalking 

contest,  and  Vancouver  conducted  a  basketball  free-shot  contest.’*’ 

Soccer  and  field  hockey,  the  first  for  men  and  the  second  for 

women,  were  the  only  sports  for  which  teams  entered  regularly-scheduled 

competition  in  Vancouver  city  leagues.  Both  teams  made  their  debut  as 

2 

Pro-Rec  teams  in  their  respective  leagues  in  the  fall  of  1936.  The 

soccer  team  was  outfitted  by  a  donation  from  the  local  Rotary  Club  and 

3 

entered  in  the  second  division  of  the  Vancouver  and  District  league. 

The  following  year,  a  second  junior  team  entered  the  second  division  of 

4 

the  Greater  Vancouver  Athletic  Association.  Teams  practised  two 

afternoons  each  week^  which  suggests  that  the  team  members  were  un¬ 
employed.  In  addition  to  sponsoring  these  teams,  Pro-Rec  worked  with 
soccer  officials  to  promote  the  sport  in  Vancouver  schools.  One  of 

the  few  references  to  Pro-Rec  and  the  unemployment  relief  camps  which 
were  disbanded  in  1935  was  a  newspaper  announcement  of  the  first  event 
in  a  planned  programme  for  games  and  sports  in  the  relief  camps;  a  soccer 
match  between  the  men  of  Camp  206  and  the  North  Shore  Football  Club. 

,  pp.  74-92  paJ>6jjn. 

^GymnaAt,  11:2  (December,  1936),  p.  8. 

^VubLic.  Schools  Rzpofit,  1936-37,  p.  81. 

^Gymnait,  111:1  (October,  1937),  p.  8. 

-’Gymnast,  IV:1  (January,  1938),  p.  4. 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  from 
F.A.A.  Barrs,  Vancouver,  February  2nd,  1937  [PABC:  8.9.4  -8.9.5g]. 

^ i/cincouv&i  Sun,  November  13th,  1935,  p.  15. 
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In  field  hockey,  a  second  team  was  formed  in  1938,  and  both  teams 

were  regularly  entered  in  the  Greater  Vancouver  Women’s  Grass  Hockey 

Association  winter  schedule.  The  teams  practised  twice  weekly  in  the 

2 

afternoons  at  Connaught  Park,  where  their  Saturday  matches  were 
played. 

Sports  instruction  was  a  feature  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  and 

in  addition  to  the  activities  described  above,  centres  for  other  sports 

were  an  established  part  of  the  winter  schedule.  Skiing  instruction  was 

3 

provided  on  Hollyburn  and  Grouse  Mountains  near  Vancouver.  During 

the  winter  of  1939,  a  special  "Ski  Week"  was  conducted  on  the  three 
North  Vancouver  mountains,  and  1,657  participants  received  expert  instruc¬ 
tion.^  Archery  was  continued  during  the  winter  months,  two  afternoons 

each  week  at  Beatty  Street  Drill  Hall  in  Vancouver. ^  Competitions 

6 

were  arranged  with  a  Victoria  club  in  1937,  and  an  international 
archery  tournament  was  staged  in  1938  against  Seattle  archers. ^ 

8 

Kamloops  centres  also  provided  archery  instruction  and  competition. 

9 

A  Pro-Rec  hiking  club  was  organized  in  Vancouver,  and  the  Walking  Club 

■''Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  24. 

2 

Gymnast,  IV:1  (January,  1938),  p.  4. 

^Ibdd. ,  p.  24. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  26. 

^GymnaAt,  11:2  (December,  1936),  p.  6. 

^Gymnast,  II: 5  (March-April,  1937),  p.  4. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  28. 

^Ibdd. ,  p.  90;  see  also  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin"  (December,  1938), 
op.  dlt. ,  p.  4. 

9 

"Pro-Rec  Bulletin"  (December,  1938),  op.  OJJt.  ,  p.  4. 
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sponsored  a  walking  race  in  association  with  the  Pro-Rec  annual  cross¬ 
country  run  in  1939.^  Other  sports  promoted  on  a  small  scale  in  a  few 

2 

centres  included  fencing  in  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert,  judo  in 

3  4 

Penticton,  and  badminton  in  Princeton. 

It  was  the  declared  policy  of  Pro-Rec  that  as  many  opportunities 
as  possible  be  available  to  all  members  to  participate  in  some  form  of 
sports  competition,  at  the  centre,  district,  or  provincial  level.  In 
order  to  encourage  weaker  or  less  skilled  members,  handicap  systems  were 
arranged,  or  class  divisions  established. ^  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
were  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  larger  competitions,  but  all  centres 
throughout  the  province  staged  contests  and  tournaments,  where  appro¬ 
priate.  From  October,  1938  to  March,  1939,  419  league  and  inter-centre 
sports  events  were  held  at  Pro-Rec  centres  throughout  B.C. 

Social  Activities 

Important  features  of  the  programme  of  a  typical  Pro-Rec  centre 
were  the  social  events  organized  throughout  the  year  by  the  instructors 
and  the  centre  committees.  Dances  were  the  most  popular  social  events, 

and  each  centre  was  encouraged  to  hold  dances  at  the  beginning  and  end 

7  8 

of  the  season;  Christmas  dances  were  also  popular.  Open  nights, 

^ GymncU>£ ,  V:2  (February-March,  1939),  p.  23. 

^Gi/nmcut,  III:  3  (December,  1937),  p.  7. 

O 

Ib/tcf.,  p.  5. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  79. 

^  I bi.d. ,  p.  93.  ^16-td.,  p.  92. 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  32. 

8 

Interview  with  Grace  Walton,  former  Vancouver  Pro-Rec  instruc¬ 
tress,  North  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  30th,  1977. 
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with  gymnastics  displays  and  square  dancing,  were  staged  in  most  centres 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  these  were  often  a  means  of  encouraging  visi¬ 
tors  to  join  the  centre.  ^  Some  centres  produced  amateur  hours,  with 

2 

prizes  awarded,  and  a  dance  following  the  demonstration  of  talent. 

3 

Whist  drives  were  often  combined  with  dances,  while  Halloween  parties, 
concerts,  banquets,  roller  skating  parties,  raffles,  film  showings, 

scavenger  hunts,  bridge  nights,  and  sleigh  parties  were  featured  in  pro- 

4 

grammes  throughout  the  province. 

The  following  calendar  of  events  for  the  month  of  February,  1938, 

demonstrates  the  extent  of  social  events  in  Pro-Rec  centres: 

Feb. 4th — Whist  Drive  and  Dance  by  North  Shore  Centre  at  the 
K.P.Hall,  North  Vancouver. 

Feb. 6th — Templeton  Whist  Drive  and  Dance  at  I.O.O.F.Hall, 

Hastings  and  Kamloops  Street. 

Feb. 11th — Centre  Dance  at  the  Crystal  Gardens,  Victoria. 

Feb . 14th--Valentine  Dance  at  Fairmont  Academy  by  the  Men's 
Class  and  Ladies’  Remedials. 

Feb. 17, 18, 19 — Jubilee  Centre  Gym.  Display  at  the  Royal  Oak 
Theatre  on  Kingsway. 

Feb. 18th — Display  and  Dance  at  Agassiz. 

Feb. 22nd — Open  Night  at  Esquimalt. 

Feb. 24th — Gym.  Competition  at  Victoria  High  School 
Feb. 25th — Display  and  Dance  at  Prince  George.^ 

Large  dances  in  the  major  cities  were  popular  affairs.  In 

Victoria,  the  Crystal  Gardens  was  the  scene  of  an  annual  dance  attended 


^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

2 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  31. 

3 

Scrapbook  of  printed  Pro-Rec  materials  (Keatley  Collection) . 
^  Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  78-92. 

5  Gymnast,  IV:5  (January,  1938),  p.  24. 
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by  over  three  hundred  people,  and  proceeds  from  this  dance  went  toward 

costumes  and  travelling  expenses  for  members  who  visited  other  districts 

for  competitions  and  displays.'*'  Vancouver  staged  an  all-centres  dance 

2 

each  year,  held  in  a  downtown  ballroom  such  as  the  Palomar.  For  the 

smaller  dances,  individual  centres  could  hire  a  small  band,  such  as 

3 

''Ernie  Grant  and  his  Pro-Rec  Orchestera". 

Many  of  the  social  events  were  fund-raising  affairs,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  went  toward  the  purchase  of  extra  equipment,  or  a  piano  for  the 

,  4 

centre. 

These  social  events,  together  with  the  extensive  sports  pro¬ 
grammes  that  augmented  the  basic  class  activities,  provided  members  with 
a  range  of  activities  not  available  to  them  in  any  other  manner,  for 
most  of  the  Pro-Rec  members  could  not  always  afford  other  forms  of 
physical  and  social  recreation.  Pro-Rec  in  the  1930's  appeared  to  have 
anticipated  the  community  centres  of  a  later  period. 

Special  Programmes 

Drama  groups  operated  in  association  with  Pro-Rec  during  the 
1930' s,  and  were  jointly  sponsored  by  Pro-Rec  and  the  community  self-help 
organizations . ^  The  first  annual  drama  festival  for  these  community 
groups  was  held  in  1936,  and  by  1939,  groups  were  operating  in  seven 

^"Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  32. 
o 

"Pro-Rec  Bulletin"  (December,  1938),  op.  (lit.,  p.  1. 

t 

^ Gymnast,  V:2  (February-March,  1939), p.  21. 

4 

Interview  with  Grace  Walton,  May  30th,  1977. 

^  Gi/mncMt,  V:2  (February-March,  1939),  p.  22. 
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Pro-Rec  centres,  with  a  registration  of  241. ^ 

A  significant  contribution  made  by  Pro-Rec  during  its  formative 
years  was  the  development  of  youth  hostelling  in  B.C.  Because  the  youth 
hostelling  movement  was  organized  by  a  private  association,  it  required 
an  administrative  committee  from  the  private  sector.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  spring  of  1938,  with  a  committee  chaired  by  Alan  Chambers, 
of  Victoria.  The  organizer  of  hostels  for  the  Puget  Sound  region  in 
Washington  State  had  requested  a  hostel  on  the  Saanich  Peninsula  of 
Vancouver  Island,  to  complete  a  loop  of  hostels  across  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  British  Columbia  municipal  and  provincial 

authorities  co-operated,  and  a  camp  located  at  Mt.  Douglas,  near  Sidney 

2 

on  Vancouver  Island,  was  opened  for  the  summer  of  1938.  By  June, 

1939,  a  chain  of  hostels  had  been  established  along  the  north  side  of 

3 

the  Fraser  River  as  far  as  Harrison  Hot  Springs.  The  Pro-Rec  office 

was  always  closely  associated  with,  and  gave  its  full  support  to,  the 
youth  hostel  movement.  Eisenhardt  became  the  British  Columbia  represen- 
tagive  to  the  Canadian  Youth  Hostel  Association,  and  Alf  Batcheler,  a 
member  of  the  Victoria  Pro-Rec  staff,  was  secretary  of  the  B.C.  Youth 
Hostel  Committee. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

General  Administration 

The  Pro-Rec  programme  was  administered  by  the  Recreational  and 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  31-34. 

2Gyrr\ncu>£,  IV: 5  (July,  1938),  p.  5. 

^  1/a.ncouveA  Sun,  June,  1939,  n.d. 
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Physical  Education  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
Director  was  answerable  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Although  some 
direction  was  given  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  from  time  to 
time,  the  greater  majority  of  administrative  and  policy  decisions  were 
made  by  the  Minister,  in  consultation  with  the  Director. 

The  head  office  for  Pro-Rec  was  initially  located  in  the  Pacific 
Building  in  downtown  Vancouver,  but  was  later  moved  to  the  Hall  Building, 
where  it  remained  for  many  years. ^  The  head  office  staff  consisted  of 
the  Director,  the  Registrar,  the  Public  Relations  Officer,  and  a 
secretary.  In  addition,  senior  provincial  instructors  for  men  and  women 
operated  from  this  office. 

Pro-Rec  administration  was  highly  centralized,  with  identical 
handbooks,  forms,  and  memoranda  distributed  to  all  instructors  in  the 
province,  and  reports  and  registration  forms  returned  from  all  centres 
to  the  head  office.  There  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  standardize  the 
basic  programme  offered  in  all  centres,  effected  by  the  summer  school 
course  for  instructors,  and  the  basic  equipment  provided  by  Pro-Rec. 

Reports  and  Records 

The  most  important  record-keeping  function  of  the  head  office 
centered  around  registration  and  attendance.  These  figures  were  impor¬ 
tant,  in  the  early  years,  because  increases  in  members  registered  made 
it  easier  for  the  Minister  of  Education  to  receive  approval  from  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Legislature  for  additional  funds  toward  the  Pro-Rec  pro7 
gramme.  Later,  when  British  Columbia  entered  into  a  cost-sharing 

^Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  December  5th,  1934;  see  also 
GymnaAt,  11:1  (November,  1936),  p.  2. 
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agreement  with  the  federal  government,  these  records  served  as  the  basis 

for  calculations,  and  accurate  accounts  were  a  necessity. 

New  members  completed  a  registration  form  at  their  centres.  In 

addition  to  basic  information  such  as  address,  age,  height  and  weight, 

members  were  also  asked  for  the  date  of  their  last  medical  examination, 

and  for  details  about  their  membership  in  athletic  organizations.'*'  In 

1936-37,  this  form  was  modified  to  provide  a  record  of  the  various 

centres  with  which  a  member  had  registered,  and  the  achievements  and 

2 

awards  gained  by  the  member  in  the  Pro-Rec  programme.  With  the 

inauguration  of  dominion-provincial  agreements,  members  were  registered 
as  either  employed  or  unemployed,  with  coloured  cards  used  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  these  two  categories.  This  led  to  problems  for  both 

members  and  instructors,  for  many  of  the  unemployed  members  did  not  want 

3 

to  declare,  in  this  public  way,  their  employment  status.  The  person 

4 

on  relief  was  required  to  indicate  this  on  the  registration  card,  and 

to  avoid  embarrassment,  many  unemployed  members  simply  registered  as 

employed.  In  the  words  of  one  instructor,  "if  they  took  a  white  card, 

they  took  a  white  card.  After  all,  you  couldn’t  call  them  liars,  even 

5 

if  you  knew.  People's  feelings  were  easily  hurt."  Figures  given  for 
unemployed  members  during  the  Depression  were  therefore  much  lower  than 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Registration  form, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  n.d.  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g.  Box  10-21,  File  No.  15B] . 

2 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  145. 

^Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977. 

^British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  "Registration  Card  for  a  Member  who  is  Not 
Gainfully  Employed",  printed  form  D1-5M-842-9060  (Ruben  Collection). 

^ Interview  with  Grace  Walton,  May  30th,  1977. 
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the  actual  numbers. 

Weekly  activity  reports  were  submitted  by  instructors,  showing 
accumulative  registration,  and  attendance  according  to  unemployed  and 
employed  categories.  To  avoid  checking  attendance  on  the  basis  of  employ¬ 
ment  status,  the  proportion  of  registrations  at  the  centre  in  these  two 
groups  was  applied  to  the  attendance  for  all  sessions  throughout  the 
season.  The  activity  report  also  listed  those  activities  conducted 
during  the  session,  and  remarks  about  special  situations.^ 

In  addition  to  these  weekly  reports,  instructors  were  required  to 

submit,  from  time  to  time,  a  number  of  other  reports,  illustrating  the 

administrative  detail  usually  associated  with  government  programmes: 

special  reports  for  non-class  activities;  financial  reports  for  monies 

collected  by  the  centre  from  special  events;  accident  reports;  workmen's 

compensation  forms  for  instructors  sustaining  injuries  while  on  duty; 

equipment  request  forms;  and  annual  reports  submitted  at  the  close  of  the 

2 

centres'  season.  In  the  main,  instructors  were  continually  completing 

reports,  and  the  Pro-Rec  Registrar  at  the  head  office  was  kept  busy 
recording  this  weekly  flow  of  information. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  administrative  structure  produced  some 
problems  for  the  Branch  and  resulted  in  extra  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Registrar,  Eric  Martin.  His  correspondence  files  for  this  period  contain 
many  references  to  incorrectly-completed  reports  and  registration  forms, 
insufficient  postage,  failure  to  remit  cash  for  items  requested,  and 

^''Instructors '  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  cXt. ,  p.  6. 

9  -  _ 

lbi.d. ,  pp.  6-7. 
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failure  to  submit  weekly  reports. ^  This  latter  problem  was  the  most 

persistent,  and  eventually  resulted  in  a  directive  from  the  head  office, 

stating  that  monthly  pay  cheques  to  instructors  would  be  held  back 

2 

until  tardy  reports  were  received. 

Head  office  records  were  used  to  develop  a  card-index  of  each 

3 

member's  involvement  with  Pro-Rec.  Also,  when  a  registered  member 

failed  to  attend  classes,  attempts  were  made,  with  a  mailed  form  letter, 

4 

to  determine  the  reason  for  non-attendance. 

The  presence  of  juniors  in  many  Pro-Rec  classes  produced  adminis 
trative  difficulties.  Because  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  not 
included  in  the  dominion-provincial  agreements,  juniors  could  not  be 
registered  as  members  in  the  usual  way.  Therefore,  their  attendance  was 
reported  only  on  the  activity  report  forms ^  and  in  this  way,  the 
provincial  programme  was  offered  to  the  junior  age  group  without  any 
infringement  of  the  regulations  established  by  Ottawa. 

Administrative  Staff 

Pro-Rec  was  administered  by  a  small  staff  centered  in  the  head 
office  in  Vancouver.  This  staff  was  headed  by  the  Director,  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  and  in  the  early  years  included  the  Registrar,  Eric  Martin, 

British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  Correspondence  File  -  General  [PABC:  8.9.5  a] 

2 

Letter  to  M.  Gregory,  Pro-Rec  Instructor  from  E.  Martin,  Pro- 
Rec  Registrar,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  January  25th,  1939  [PABC:  8.8.5  a], 

3 Pub  tic  School*  Report,  1936-37,  p.  79. 

^Pubtlc  School*  RcpoAX,  1937-38,  p.  77. 

3 Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Bulletin  to  Pro- 
Rec  instructors  from  E.  Martin,  Pro-Rec  Registrar,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
December  8th,  1938,  mimeographed  [PABC:  8.8.5  c]. 
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and  Eisenhardt’s  secretary.  Miss  Ella  Cail.^  The  Registrar  was 

responsible  for  the  recording  of  registration,  attendance,  and  activity 

reports  from  centres.  The  editor  of  the  Pro-Rec  publication.  The  Gymnast, 

also  operated  from  the  office.  In  addition,  Jerry  Mathisen  held  the 

2 

position  of  Provincial  Chief  Instructor,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
technical,  or  instructional,  aspects  of  the  programme. 

Eisenhard's  activities  included:  speeches  to  community  groups; 
inspection  of  centres;  consultations  with  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
with  officials  in  various  governmental  branches;  appointment  of  instruc¬ 
tors;  establishment  of  new  centres;  and  appearances  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  at  special  events  such  as  displays  and  social  activities.  He 

spent  much  of  his  time  promoting  and  publicizing  Pro-Rec,  and  his 

3 

activities  often  took  him  away  from  Vancouver. 

By  1938,  the  head  office  staff  had  been  expanded,  and  consisted 

of:  the  Director,  the  Provincial  Chief  Instructor,  the  Chief  Instructress, 

the  Chief  Instructor  for  Vancouver,  the  Registrar,  the  Staff  Secretary 

4 

(that  is,  an  office  manager),  and  a  stenographic  staff  of  three. 

Instructors 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  instructional  staff  was  the  most 
important  element  in  the  total  Pro-Rec  programme.  On  the  shoulders  of 
the  instructors  rested  the  success  or  failure  of  any  given  centre,  and 
the  level  of  success  attained  by  Pro-Rec  during  the  latter  part  of  the 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  76. 

2 

I bad . ,  p .  74. 

^ I bad.,  pp.  90-106. 

4 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  171. 
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1930’s  would  not  have  been  realized  without  good  instructors,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  quality  of  head  office  administration  or  the  degree  of 
government  funding. 

For  the  most  part,  instructors  were  well-trained  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme;  they  were  enthusiastic,  hard-working, 
young,  athletic,  and  able  demonstrators.^  They  received  their  basic 
instruction  from  the  Pro-Rec  summer  course  but,  during  the  year,  most 
instructors  were  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  instructor.  These 

supervisors  taught  at  their  own  centres,  but  were  also  responsible  for 

2 

the  instructors  at  other  centres  as  well.  Regions  with  chief 

instructors  were:  Vancouver  and  District,  New  Westminster  and  District, 

Victoria  and  District,  Upper  Fraser  Valley,  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  and 

3 

Southern  Interior  (chiefly  the  Okanagan  Valley) .  Further  information 

was  provided  in  annual  instructors’  handbooks,  and  in  memoranda  distri¬ 
buted  from  time  to  time  by  the  head  office. 

In  addition  to  providing  instruction  in  the  physical  recreation 

activities  of  the  centre,  a  Pro-Rec  instructor  was  expected  to:  organize 

4 

displays  and  competitions  for  the  members;  assist  the  centre 
committee  in  the  execution  of  its  duties;  serve  as  a  minor  publicity 
officer  for  the  centre, ^  submit  reports  to  head  office;  set  a  proper 

"^Interviews  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977,  and  Hilda 
Keatley,  May  27th,  1977. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

o 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  pp.  74-76. 

^Letter  to  members  of  Pro-Rec  staff  from  Ian  Eisenhardt, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  January  19th,  1937  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g,  Box  2e-3c  1] . 

^"Instructors’  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  caX.  ,  p.  12. 
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tone  for  discipline  and  conduct  in  classes  and  serve  as  a  model  for  the 

1  2 
members;  grade  members  according  to  individual  ability;  perform 

3 

first  aid  as  required;  supervise,  and  place  orders  for,  equipment  used 

4 

at  the  centre;  and  sell  crests  to  members.  All  in  all,  a  remarkably 

wide  range  of  demands  and  responsibilities  was  given  to  the  hardworking 
instructors,  most  of  whom  were  employed  on  a  part-time  sessional  basis, 
with  wages  paid  according  to  the  numbers  of  hours  the  centre  was  in 
operation. ^ 

The  expertise  required  of  instructors  covered  a  long  list  of 
physical  activities.  The  men  were  expected  to  have  a  sound  knowledge  of 
tennis,  badminton,  soccer,  English  and  Canadian  rugby,  volleyball, 
basketball,  gym  or  floor  hockey,  softball,  handball,  boxing,  wrestling, 
archery,  track  and  field,  preliminary  tumbling,  Danish  and  Swedish  gym¬ 
nastics,  preliminary  apparatus  work,  parallel  bars,  high  bar,  vaulting, 
and  box  and  springboard  work.  The  women  instructors  required  the 

same  kind  of  expertise,  with  additional  knowledge  of  ballet,  tap,  folk, 
square,  and  ballroom  dance,  and  less  emphasis  on  some  of  the  games. ^ 

In  addition,  a  first  aid  certificate  was  required,  as  well  as  knowledge 

"Information  and  Duties  for  Instructors",  October  29th,  1936, 

op.  dlt. 

^Instructors’  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  8. 

^Pabtic,  SokoolA  Po.po’vt,  1935-36,  p.  2. 

^Letter  to  members  of  Pro-Rec  staff  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro- 
Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  January  19th,  1937,  op.  CjX. 

Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

PtLOV-lncKl,  February  1st,  1936,  magazine  section,  p.  5. 

7 TdxXbook:  1939,  op.  cJX. 
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of  life-saving  techniques  and  aspects  of  personal  hygiene.^-  Special 

instructors  were  also  appointed  for  boxing,  wrestling,  life-saving, 

basketball,  archery,  tennis,  and  cricket. 

Initially,  Eisenhardt  obtained  his  instructors  from  among  play- 

2 

ground  directors  with  the  Vancouver  Park  Board,  and  from  trained 

physical  education  specialists  and  gymnastics  teachers  in  Vancouver  and 

3 

Victoria.  In  later  years,  instructors  were  drawn,  more  and  more, 

from  the  actual  Pro-Rec  membership,  as  outstanding  members  demonstrated 

A 

their  leadership  and  athletic  ability.  In  areas  where  new  centres 

were  established,  every  effort  was  made  to  find  someone  in  the  community 

who  had  the  potential  to  become  a  good  instructor,  and  who  would  be 

5 

willing  to  attend  the  summer  course  for  instructors.  By  1937,  approx¬ 

imately  eighty  per  cent  of  instructors  and  assistants  had  originally 
been  regular  members  of  centres. ^ 

The  leading  instructors  in  Vancouver  were  among  the  best 
qualified,  with  a  wide  variety  of  experience  prior  to  their  appointment 
to  the  Pro-Rec  staff.  The  1935-36  staff  included  individuals  with  the 
following  backgrounds: 

1.  five  years  as  assistant  playground  director; 


1  Ibid. 

^  Pub-tic  Schools  Rcpoht,  1934-35,  p.  75. 

3 

Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977. 

A 

Interviews  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  10th,  1977  and  Hilda 
Keatley,  May  27th,  1977. 

Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 

^ Public  Schools  Report,  1937-38,  p.  78. 
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2.  graduate  of  Vancouver  Normal  School;  holier  of  Strathcona 
Trust  certificate; 

3.  four  years  on  playgrounds;  holder  of  Royal  Life  Saving 
Society  Award  of  Merit; 

4.  five  years  as  playground  director; 

5.  Sandow  System  instructor; 

6.  five  years  as  playground  director;  finalist  in  1924  English 
gymnastics  championships; 

7.  playground  director.  University  of  B.C.  soccer  team  captain; 
B.C.  junior  badminton  champion;  holder  of  B.C.  teacher's 
certificate; 

8.  gymnastics  instructor;  member  of  Norwegian  championship 
gymnastics  team; 

9.  Margaret  Eaton  School  graduate; 

10.  graduate  of  Ollerup  School  of  Gymnastics,  Denmark; 

11.  playground  director;  holder  of  R.L.S.S.  Diploma;  Life  Guard 
Corps  member.^ 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  list  that  only  a  small  number  of  instructors 
had  taken  courses  leading  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  none  .had  a  university  degree  in  that  subject.  Many  of 
these  instructors  had  been  playground  directors,  but  this  work  did  not 
require  any  training  in  the  teaching  of  physical  activity.  There  were, 
however,  senior  instructors  in  New  Westminster  and  Victoria  at  this  time 
with  a  background  in  physical  education,  and  subsequent  appointments 
included  individuals  with  diplomas  from  English  physical  education 

^Gyrrm.CL6£,  1:1  (November  4th,  1935),  pp.  1-2. 
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colleges,  and  from  B.C.  normal  schools.^" 

Although  most  of  the  appointments  of  instructors  were  satisfac¬ 
tory,  there  were,  of  course,  some  individuals  who  proved  less  than 
adequate.  In  Ashcroft,  the  instructor  was  simply  unable  to  persuade  the 
young  men  in  the  district  that  they  should  come  to  his  Pro-Rec  centre. 

He  blamed  this  on  the  attitude  of  the  people  who  lived  there,  but 
Eisenhardt  quite  clearly  felt  that  the  instructor  needed  more  experience 

and  training,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  attend  the  Pro-Rec  summer  course. 

2 

The  Ashcroft  centre  was  closed  in  mid-season  because  of  poor  attendance. 
Another  poor  situation  developed  in  a  West  Vancouver  centre,  where  the 
instructor  of  the  men’s  classes  was  "incapable  of  teaching  the  boys 
anything  constructive;"  he  was  dismissed  in  mid-season  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  instructor  brought  the  attendance  back  almost  to  normal  within  a 
3 

short  time.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  instructor  incompetence 

was  the  case  of  the  Prince  Rupert  instructor  who  set  fire  to  his  hall  by 
throwing  hot  ashes  from  the  hall  stove  against  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  the  instructor  was  not  fired  immediately  but  he  did  not  return  after 
that  season  was  finished.^ 

Instructors  in  some  rural  districts  were  also  hired  by  the  local 
school  board  to  teach  physical  education  classes  for  school  students,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  Pro-Rec  use  of  school  facilities  and  equipment. 

■*"  Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 
o 

British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch,  Correspondence  File  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g] . 

3 

Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  28. 

^  Correspondence  File,  op.  CAJt. 

[/ancotiv&i  Sun,  October  16th,  1937,  p.  6. 
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This  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  Fraser  Valley  in  January,  1937,  when 
the  Pro-Rec  instructor,  Paul  King,'*'  was  appointed  to  conduct  physical 
education  classes  for  the  students  in  one  of  the  school  districts  in 
that  region.  The  school  board  paid  the  difference  between  his  Pro-Rec 
salary  and  that  for  a  teacher  with  a  minimum  high  school  teaching  certi¬ 
ficate  (he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  with  a 

2 

teaching  diploma).  Prince  Rupert  also  instituted  a  similar  arrange- 

3 

ment,  and  a  number  of  other  school  districts  organized  classes  for 

4 

their  students  at  the  Pro-Rec  centres.  However,  this  close  associa¬ 

tion  did  not  prevail  throughout  the  province;  the  Vancouver  School  Board 
was  actively  opposed  to  participation  by  school  children  in  Pro-Rec 
classes,  and  for  many  years,  this  was  a  source  of  friction  in  Vancouver. 

Instructors  were  assisted,  during  classes,  by  volunteer  leaders, 
members  of  the  centres  chosen  for  their  abilities  as  performers.  This 
enabled  the  instructors  to  provide  adequate  leadership  and  instruction 
for  a  large  class  by  dividing  it  into  small  groups  of  ten  to  twelve 
members,  and  assigning  a  leader  to  each  group.  Leaders  were  graded 
according  to  three  "star"  categories;  a  three-star  leader  was  one  who 
could  direct  the  entire  class  in  floor  exercises  for  a  short  time,  and 
take  groups  in  the  various  gymnastics  activities  presented;  he  was  a 
competent  demonstrator,  could  give  support  for  advanced  stunts,  and  was 

^ In  1940,  Paul  Kozoolin  changed  his  name  to  Paul  King;  through¬ 
out  this  study,  he  is  referred  to  as  Paul  King. 

2 

Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt  from  Wm.  Plenderleith,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Mission-Sumas-Abbotsford  School  District,  Abbotsford,  B.C., 
December  8th,  1936.  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g] . 

^  Vubtic,  Schools  R&pofut,  1935-36,  p.  117. 

^  VoUZy  Vfi 0VyLnc.£,  September  15th,  1937,  p.  7. 
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able  to  explain  technical  points  in  the  teaching  of  skills.  Special 

classes  for  leaders  were  arranged  by  instructors  during  the  season,  and 

in  Vancouver,  leaders’  classes  were  organized  in  one  location  for  all 

centres.^  As  an  incentive,  a  special  crest  was  designed  for  leaders 

2 

only,  and  the  better  ones  were  encouraged  to  attend  the  summer  course 
for  instructors.^ 

The  Pro-Rec  central  office  expected  instructors  to  wear  specified 
uniforms.  Men  ordinarily  wore  a  white  singlet  with  the  instructor’s 
badge,  blue  trousers  with  a  white  stripe,  and  white  gym  shoes;  special 
dress  was  required  for  displays  and  parades.  Women  instructors  wore  a 
dark  blue  gym  suit  and  white  gym  sheos,  and  their  parade  uniform  was  a 
white  suit . ^ 

Training  of  Instructors 

The  annual  Pro-Rec  summer  school  for  instructors  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  total  programme.  The  primary  functions 
of  the  school  were  to  train  new  appointees  and  to  offer  refresher 
courses  for  those  already  appointed,  but  it  also  served  a  useful  purpose 
as  a  training  centre  for  physical  education  teachers  in  British  Columbia 
schools.  Over  the  years,  many  teachers  attended  the  Pro-Rec  summer 
school,  and  were  thus  able  to  supplement  their  Normal  School  education."* 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  23. 

o 

Letter  to  members  of  Pro-Rec  staff  from  Ian  Eisenhardt, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  January  19th,  2  737,  op.  cJjt. 

^ "Information  and  Duties  for  Instructors”,  October  29th,  1926, 
op.  cJX.  ,  p.  2. 

^’’Instructors’  Handbook  -  1938-39”,  op.  CJJt.  ,  pp.  8,  10. 

Report  to  S.J.  Willis,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  for  the  period  from  October  1936  to  March 
1938,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (Ruben  Collection). 
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All  Pro-Rec  instructors  were  expected  to  attend  the  summer  course 
every  year,  and  promising  leaders  from  centres  were  also  invited  to  enrol. 
In  addition,  prospective  instructors  in  rural  communities,  chosen  because 
of  th  ir  close  association  with  their  own  region,  were  asked  to  attend 
the  school  before  commencing  their  duties. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  commencement  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme 
in  1934,  it  was  evident  that  the  demand  for  centres  would  quickly  exceed 
the  supply  of  available  instructors,  such  as  Vancouver  playground 
directors.  Eisenhardt's  solution  was  not  to  hire  existing  trained 
personnel,  but  to  produce  an  entirely  new  source.  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  1937  edition  of  The.  GymncU>£  best  describes  the  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  this  decision: 

But  there  still  remained  .  .  .  the  task  of  finding 
properly  trained  young  men  and  women  to  conduct  these  Centres. 

Now,  this  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  engaging,  say,  a 
score  of  gymnasium  and  athletic  club  trainers  and  telling  them 
to  Mgo  ahead  and  work  on  all  comers."  No,  so  far  as  the  Centres 
were  concerned,  the  day  of  the  circus  "strong  man"  type  of 
trainer  had  definitely  passed;  likewise  because  the  Centre 
members  came  of  their  own  free  will  and  consisted  of  both  young 
men  and  women  literally  "from  16  to  60,"  the  sergeant-major 
t  -pe  was  ruled  out,  too.  This  decision  left  only  the  "specialist" 
and  the  teacher  of  physical  education  as  possible  candidates 
for  the  position.  Of  these  two,  the  former  was  deemed  pro¬ 
hibitive  because  of  the  remuneration  he  expected,  the  latter  — 
while  perhaps  perfectly  well  suited  to  the  children's  classes  — 
was  hardly  qualified  to  conduct  recreative  gymnasium  classes 
for  adults. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  decided  to  bring  up  a  type  of 
Recreation  Centre  instructor  all  its  own  by  instituting  train¬ 
ing  classes  for  its  leaders  and  assistants,  and  by  organizing 
summer  school  courses  for  anyone  particularly  interested  in  the 
Centres'  year-round  activities^ 

This  policy  of  using  members  as  volunteer  leaders,  and  later  training  the 


^Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 
^GymnaAt,  111:1  (October,  1937),  p.  2. 
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better  ones  as  future  Pro-Rec  instructors,  was  effective  in  solving  the 

problem  of  staffing,  but  it  did  produce  a  rather  insular  group  of 

instructors,  with  limited  experience  in  physical  recreation  programmes. 

The  first  summer  courses  were  held  in  1935,  one  in  Vancouver, 

from  May  18th  to  June  19th,  and  the  other  in  Victoria,  from  May  26th  to 

June  26  _n.  A  total  of  fifty-five  individuals  enrolled.^  The  following 

summer,  four  courses  were  organized,  two  in  Vancouver  and  two  in 

2 

Victoria,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  131.  In  subsequent  years,  only 

two  courses  per  year  were  offered,  with  annual  enrollments  of  120  to  130 

students.  Fees  for  the  course  were  ten  dollars,  and  included  a  copy  of 

the  textbook.  Additional  fees  were  levied  for  the  St.  John’s  first  aid 

certificate.  All  students  were  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination 

prior  to  registration.  Eligibility  for  uhe  course  was  non-restrictive; 

"all  teachers,  gymnastics  instructors,  and  others  interested  in  physical 

3 

training”  were  invited  to  attend. 

By  1939,  the  summer  school  was  well-established  as  a  six-week 
course,  and  the  Pro-Rec  textbook  was  developed  to  supplement  course 
instruction. ^  Theory  and  activity  courses  were  offered,  and  a  heavy 
schedule  of  classes  was  presented.  The  following  schedule  of  women's 
classes  for  1939  outlines  the  subjects  studied: 


1PubUc  SckooU  R^posit,  1935-36,  p.  116, 

^PabLia  School*  P<ipoKt,  1936-37,  p.  80. 

O 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Fourth  Summer 
School  Course  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation",  Vancouver,  B.C., 
May  15th,  1938,  mimeographed  [PAC:  RG  27/697/Y12-1-8 (2) ] . 

^See  Appendix  G  for  contents  of  1939  textbook. 
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FIGURE  1 

PRO-REC  SUMMER  COURSE  SUBJECTS  FOR  WOMEN  -  1939 1 
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s  curriculum 

was  similar 

to  that  for  women,  except 

that  gymnas- 

tics  and  related  activities  were  given  more  emphasis;  the  men's  course 

2 

did  not  include  dance  classes. 

The  teaching  staff  normally  consisted  of  senior  Pro-Rec  instruc¬ 
tors,  supported  by  community  experts  in  certain  activities  such  as  tennis, 
basketball,  archery,  first  aid,  track  and  field,  wrestling,  and  cricket. 
Visiting  instructors  were  occasionally  appointed,  in  1939,  for  example, 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Summer  Course: 
Women's  Timetable",  mimeographed  (Keatley  Collection). 

2 

"Fourth  Summer  School  Course",  op.  CA.t . 
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the  twenty-two  member  staff  included  two  professors  from  the  University 

of  Washington,  who  taught  the  anatomy  and  kinesiology  courses."^ 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  closing  ceremonies  were  held,  at 

2 

which  successful  students  received  a  diploma.  In  addition,  Pro-Rec 

operated  a  system  of  instructor’s  certification,  which  normally  spanned 
a  three-  or  four-  year  period.  The  first  requisite  was  a  leader's 
certificate,  awarded  to  a  member  of  one  or  two  years  experience  who  had 
obtained  satisfactory  marks  in  two  summer  courses.  This  member  was  then 
eligible  for  an  instructor’s  certificate,  upon  successful  completion  of 
two  more  summer  courses  plus  two  years  as  an  assistant  instructor  in  a 
centre.  By  1940,  approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Pro-Rec 

3 

teaching  staff  consisted  of  individuals  who  had  followed  this  route. 

Facilities 

The  availability  and  suitability  of  facilities  was  always  a 
problem  for  the  Pro-Rec  staff.  Repeated  references  to  this  over  the 
years  suggests  that  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  throughout  the 
province  restricted  Pro-Rec  expansion  more  than  any  other  factor. 

Because  of  the  general  economic  climate  during  the  Depression,  no  plans 
could  be  made  to  build  new  structures,  and  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was 
confined  to  the  use  of  existing  facilities.  This  often  resulted  in  make¬ 
shift  arrangements,  and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  community  leaders  and 
Pro-Rec  administrators.  An  excellent  example  of  this  creative  approach 

1  O^teJjoJi  Textbook:  1939,  op.  cAt. ,  p.  2. 

2 

See  Appendix  H:  Certificate  for  Summer  School  Course. 

3 

Letter  to  R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director, 
Vancouver,  February  27th,  1940  [PAC:  RG  27/698/Y12-1-8 (7) ] . 
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was  the  use  of  a  Vancouver  motion-picture  theatre  during  the  1936-37 
season,  where  the  members  performed  their  exercise  routines  in  the 
theatre  aisles.^- 

Most  Pro-Rec  centres  were  located  in  school  gymnasia,  and  in 
church  and  community  halls.  During  the  first  season,  1934-35,  Pro-Rec 
centres  were  located  in  twelve  schools,  a  Department  of  National  Defence 

drill  hall,  two  private  gymnasia,  a  church  hall,  a  public  swimming  pool, 

2 

and  a  community  recreation  pavilion. ^  In  some  instances,  rentals  were 

3 

charged,  while  other  locations  were  provided  rent-free.  By  1938,  the 

range  of  facilities  had  expanded,  and  the  proportion  of  churches  and 
community  halls  was  higher.  The  list  of  centres  throughout  B.C.  for 
that  year  showed  the  following  types  of  locations:  schools,  church  halls, 
community  halls,  a  dancing  academy,  halls  owned  by  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  1  oour  unions,  a  Legion  hall,  a 'neighbourhood  house,  sports 
clubs  and  private  gymnasia,  one  Y.M.C.A.,  two  drill  halls,  a  scout  hall, 

two  public  pools,  an  auditorium,  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  and  a 

4 

horticultural  hall.  Of  these  centres,  forty  were  rented  by  the  Pro- 
Rec,  and  seventy  were  provided  rent-free.^ 

Some  of  the  facilities  were  satisfactory,  but  many  were  far 
from  suitable.  Problems  included:  cramped  conditions,  poor  lighting, 
lack  of  heat,  unsafe  locations  for  young  women  travelling  at  night,  and 

^VdiJLy  PsiOvZnc.&,  October  16th,  1937,  magazine  section,  p.  3. 

2 

Ian  Eisenhardt,  script  of  a  radio  address  presented  over 
Station  CRCV,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  January  29th,  1935,  pp.  7-8  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  December  5th,  1934,  Of.  CJJt. 

4 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  41-68. 

^  lb-id. ,  pp.  113-115. 
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equipment  storage  too  far  from  the  activity  area. ^  Eisenhardt  stated, 

in  1937,  that  with  better  facilities,  the  number  of  members  could  be 

doubled;  he  felt  that  many  individuals  became  discouraged  by  inadequate 

2 

arrangements,  and  stopped  attending  their  centres. 

Another  source  of  difficulties  was  the  Vancouver  School  Board, 
whose  gymnasia  were  extensively  used  by  Pro-Rec.  From  the  first  year, 
the  Board  appeared  reluctant  to  give  unqualified  support  to  Pro-Rec,  and 
this  was  reflected,  in  part,  by  its  atti  “e  about  the  use  of  its  facili¬ 
ties.  Although  many  school  districts  throughout  the  province  provided 

3 

gymnasia  free  of  charge,  or  charged  for  heat  and  light  only,  the 
Vancouver  School  Board  applied  its  regular  rental  policy  to  Pro-Rec  use 
of  school  gymnasia.4 

Vancouver  churches  also  presented  financial  obstacles,  but  the 
cause  of  this  problem  was  a  city  by-law,  and  affected  more  than  just  the 
Pro-Rec  programme.  In  the  1920's,  the  City  of  Vancouver  passed  a  church 
tax  exemption  by-law,  by  which  the  property  of  a  given  church  would  be 
exempt  from  municipal  taxation  only  if  no  church  building  was  used  for 
commercial  gain.  This  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  church  recover¬ 

ing  its  overhead  expenses  by  charging  admission,  and  meant  that  the 
church  hall  could  not  be  rented  to  outside  groups  such  as  Pro-Rec  without 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  pp.  11-34. 

^  ,  p.  3. 

3 

Letter  to  H.  Hines,  Secretary,  Vancouver  School  Board,  from 
Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  October  7th,  1936 
[PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g.  Correspondence  with  Vancouver  Schools], 

4  Ibid. 

VcUZiJ  PAOvZnae,  October  14th,  1938,  p.  30. 
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being  liable  for  taxation.  The  athletic  programmes  of  Vancouver  city 

churches  were  seriously  curtailed  by  this  by-law,  and  many  church  halls 

that  could  have  been  used  for  Pro-Rec  centres  were  not  available.  Some 

churches  provided  facilities  free  of  charge,  and  one  large  downtown 

church  entered  into  a  co-o  erative  undertaking,  whereby  Pro-Rec  was  given 

the  use  of  the  gym  for  adult  classes,  in  return  for  conducting  classes 

for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  parish.^  Some  churches  did  rent  their 

facilities,  in  spite  of  the  resultant  taxes,  but  the  number  was  very 

small;  in  1938-39,  Pro-Rec  was  using  only  twelve  church  halls  in  Vancouver, 

2 

seven  of  which  charged  rental.  During  the  lifetime  of  Pro-Rec,  this 

taxation  problem  was  not  resolved,  and  many  suitable  halls  and  gymnasia 
were  left  unused. 

Although  the  administrative  staff  was  able  to  obtain  minimal 

facilities  for  Pro-Rec  centres  in  most  parts  of  the  province,  the  general 

standard  of  these  gymnasia  and  halls  did  not  approach  the  level  desired. 

The  use  of  school  buildings  was  innovative,  and  if  this  had  been  given 

greater  support  by  all  educational  authorities,  the  problem  of  facilities 

would  have  been  largely  solved.  However,  as  Osborne  has  stated,  this 

concept  was  "ahead  of  its  time,  and  the  climate  for  the  broader  use  of 

3 

school  buildings  was  not  quite  as  receptive  as  it  should  have  been." 


■^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  14. 

Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  114-115. 

O 

Osborne,  "Origins  of  Physical  Education  in  British  Columbia", 
Op.  CJJt. ,  p.  24. 
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Equipment 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  faced  by  Eisenhardt  and  his 
staff  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was  the  need 
to  provide  equipment  for  the  basic  gymnastic  activities  conducted  in 
eac  centre.  This  equipment  was  not  normally  available  in  B.C.  schools 
during  the  1930's,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
local  construction  of  the  standard  items  supplied  to  each  centre.  During 
1935-36,  woodworking  classes  established  for  unemployed  young  men  under 
the  Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education  constructed  a  number  of 
items  for  Pro-Lee,  ^  but,  by  1937,  local  firms  were  supplying  most  of 
the  e  ipment  needed.  ^ 

At  first,  Pro-Rec  was  only  able  to  provide  each  centre  with  the 

3 

barest  necessities:  one  springboard,  one  vaulting  box,  and  two  mats, 
but,  by  1939,  the  range  of  equipment  at  various  centres  included  all 
items  required  to  conduct  satisfactory  programmes  in:  apparatus  gymnas¬ 
tics,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  volleyball,  as  well  as  equipment  for  other 

optional  sports  such  as:  cricket,  basketball,  archery,  grass  hockey, 

4 

rugby,  soccer,  track  and  field,  and  weightlifting. 

The  Pro-Rec  Branch  did  not  supply  all  of  the  equipment  used  in 
every  centre.  In  some  instances,  local  groups  took  the  initiative,  and 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  pp.  14-15. 

2 

British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  SC66tonaX.  ?CLp&Lt>, 
VubLLc  Account*  -  1937-38,  p.  EE  73. 

3 

Letter  to  M.  Eckhardt,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mission 
School  Board,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
February  1st,  1937  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g] . 

/ 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Equip¬ 
ment  Report",  November  17th,  1939,  mimeographed  [PABC:  8.8.5  c,  No.  28]. 
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made  both  facilities  and  equipment  available,  as  a  condition  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  instructor  for  its  Pro-Rec  centre.  Service  clubs  in  some 

2 

communities  donated  equipment,  and  members  at  individual  centres 
occasionally  staged  fund-raising  events  for  the  purchases  of  special 
items  such  as  pianos.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  legacies  of  Pro-Rec  to  the  physical 
education  programmes  in  B.C.  was  the  vast  amount  of  equipment  purchased 
over  the  years.  When  Pro-Rec  ended  in  1953,  most  of  the  gymnastics  equip¬ 
ment  was  left  at  the  schools  and  halls  in  which  centres  had  been  located, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  familiar  yellow-stencilled  "Pro-Rec" 
label  was  to  be  found  on  apparatus  in  dozens  of  school  gymnasia  through¬ 
out  the  province. 

Finances 

Each  year,  the  British  Columbia  Legislature  voted  funds  for  all 

branches  and  divisions  of  the  Departme  >f  Education.  The  Pro-Rec 

4 

Branch  received  its  basic  funding  in  this  way,  as  a  part  of  the  Adult 
Education  division.  ^  The  first  grant,  for  1934-35,  was  $12,500,  but 
this  was  intended  to  cover  only  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  1934-35 

^"Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977. 

^ Gymnast,  V:1  (January,  1939),  p.  19. 

q 

Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

^The  only  exception  to  this  annual  system  of  funding  occurred 
in  1934-35,  when  a  special  warrant  was  approved  by  Government  Order-in-. 
Council  to  bring  Pro-Rec  into  existence  after  the  Department  of  Education 
budget  had  been  approved  for  the  year.  Order-in-Council  No.  1346, 
op.  Csit. 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  Pap£A6 , 

PabLCc.  Accounts.  See  Appendix  E. 
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fiscal  year  (November  to  March).  The  first  full  year’s  appropriation, 

for  1935-36,  was  $16,000,  and  by  1938-39,  this  had  increased  to 

$42,6453  This  sharp  increase  was  a  reflection  of  the  expansion  of 

the  programme,  with  174  centres  and  a  registration  of  26,831  by  1939. 

In  1937,  an  important  federal  development  resulted  in  further 

grants  to  Pro-Rec,  in  addition  to  the  basic  amount  voted  each  year  by 

the  provincial  legislature.  In  that  year,  the  UnzmpZo  ymundl  and  A gsvicuZ- 

tuAaZ  A6£d&£an(L(l  kdX,  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  making  funds 

2 

available  for  the  alleviation  of  unemployment  distress.  Under  its 

Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program,  the  U. A.  A.  A ct  facilitated 

an  agreement  between  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Province  of  British 

Columbia  for  "a  project  designed  to  provide  physical  training  and  health 

3 

education  for  unemployed  young  people”.  In  this  manner,  additional 

funds  were  granted  by  the  federal  government,  with  a  matching  grant  from 
the  Province  of  B.C.,  to  expand  the  existing  recreational  opportunities 
for  unemployed  young  people.4  As  a  result  of  these  additional  alloca¬ 
tions  under  the  Youth  Training  Program,  the  money  available  to  Pro-Rec 
increased  even  more,  and  by  1938-39,  the  total  annual  amount  granted  to 
the  programme  was  $75,645,  composed  of  the  following: 


Amounts  given  in  the  text  are  rounded-off,  for  ease  of  presen¬ 
tation.  See  Appendix  E  for  exact  amounts  and  sources  of  information. 

2 

“Canada,  House  of  Commons,  9e6<xtC4,  March  29th,  1937,  p.  1763. 

3 

Canada,  Tko.  UnmpJLoymzwt  and  AgalcuZtu/iaZ  A 44t4tami£  Act, 

7937,  Chapter  44,  Statute  0&  Canada  1937,  1  George  VI,  April  10th,  1937 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  U. A. A.  Act). 

4 

Letter  to  R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  October  8th,  1937  [PAC:  RG27/697/Y12-1-8  (1)]. 
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B.C.  basic  vote  -  Department  of  Education  $42,645 

Dominion  contribution  -  If. A. A.  Act  16,500 

B.C.  contribution  -  U.A.A.  Act  16,500 

$75,645 

Over  the  five-year  period  under  study,  Pro-Rec  received  a  total  of 
$194,682,  as  illustrated  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7 

GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  PRO-REC:  1934-391 


Year 

2 

Provincial 

Federal^ 

Total 

1934-35 

$12,480.51 

$12,480.51 

1935-36 

15,999.99 

15,999.99 

1936-37 

30,032.62 

30,032.62 

1937-38 

52,521.78 

'8,002. 30 

60,524.08 

1938-39 

59,145.61 

16,499.94 

75,645.55 

Table 

7  illustrates  an  impressive 

six-fold  increase 

in  funds  for 

Pro-Rec,  made 

all  the  more  impressive  by 

the  knowledge  that 

this  increase 

came  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was  only  just  beginning  to  rise  from  the 
nadir  of  the  Depression.  The  decision  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  funds  for  unemployment  assistance  was  of  singular  importance  in 

^"See  Appendix  E  for  further  details. 

2 

Comprised  of  an  annual  appropriation  by  legislative  vote  for 
Adult  Education  plus  a  provincial  matching-grant  contribution  under 
Lf.A.A.  Act  Youth  Training  Programmes  agreements. 

"Federal  contribution  made  under  LI. A. A.  Act  agreements. 
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the  promotion  of  Pro-Rec  activities. 

In  the  main,  Pro-Rec Ts  financial  base  was  the  government  funds 

described  above,  but  small  amounts  of  money  were  available  from  other 

sources,  as  well.  Financial  policies  were  very  flexible;  the  operating 

expenses  of  centres  varied  from  district  to  district,  and  even  within  a 

district.  Indirect  grants  were  made  by  communities  which  provided 

facilities  rent-free,  or  which  purchased  all  or  some  of  the  equipment 

supplied  for  a  centre.^-  In  the  summer  of  1935,  the  City  of  Vancouver 

donated  $1,000  to  Pro-Rec  in  support  of  the  first  summer  programme 

2 

offered  in  that  city.  Individual  centres  also  raised  money  for  equip- 

3  4 

ment,  display  costumes,  hall  rental,  or  even  for  the  heating  of 

5 

water  in  the  showers  at  the  centre.  Although  it  was  the  official 

Pro-Rec  policy,  during  the  1930's,  not  to  charge  fees  to  members  regis¬ 
tered  at  centres,  community  committees  were  authorized  to  solicit  contri¬ 
butions  from  their  members,  to  help  cover  the  costs  assumed  by  the  local 

•  -•  6 

sponsoring  organizations. 

Capital  funds  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  gymnasia  or 
playing  fields  were  not  available, ^  and  although  those  funds  would  have 
been  very  welcome,  this  policy  did  restrict  the  general  expenditures  of 
Pro-Rec  to  the  provision  of  instructors,  equipment,  and  rental  of  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  necessary  administrative  and  promotional  costs  associated 


1935-36,  p.  29. 


"^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 


II: 2  (December,  1936),  p.  4. 
Gymnast,  III:  3  (December,  1937),  p.  3. 


^"Instructors'  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  4. 
^ Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  48. 
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with  the  operation  of  the  programme.  Table  8  presents  an  analysis  of 
expenses  during  the  1930’ s.  The  bracketed  figures  represent  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  total  grant  allocation  to  each  major  category  of  expenditure. 


TABLE  8 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRO-REC  EXPENDITURES :  1935-1939 


Expenditure 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1938-39 

Salaries 

$9,206.90 

(57.5) 

$20,222.48 

(67.3) 

$48,692.50 

(64.4) 

Rental 

2,382.40 

(14.9) 

2,125.32 

(  7.1) 

5,686.19 

(  7.5) 

Equipment 

861.00 

(  5.4) 

3,267.69 

(10.9) 

6,642.02 

(  8.8) 

,  2 

Other 

3,549.69 

(22.2) 

4,417.13 

(14.7) 

14,624.84 

(19.3) 

Total 

$15,999.99(100.0) 

$30,032.62(100.0) 

$75,645.55(100.0) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  expenditure  was  for  salaries;  this 
included  salaries  for  all  instructors  and  the  head  office  staff,  as  well 
as  the  Director’s  salary.  From  1934  to  1939,  salaries  accounted  for 
approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  all  Pro-Rec  expenditures,  for  an  accumu¬ 
lated  total  of  over  $121,500.  This  can  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
contribution  of  Pro-Rec  toward  the  relief  of  situations  caused  by  the 


^The  years  given  in  this  table  are  the  only  ones  for  which 
detailed  financial  statements  are  available.  The  Public  Accounts  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  do  not  present  this  breakdown  of  expendi-  . 
tures  during  this  time  period,  and  only  list  salaries  separately.  The 
figures  in  Table  8  represent  a  reconciliation  of  information  from  two 
sources:  financial  statements  included  in  the  Comprehensive  Reports,  and 
salaries  listed  in  the  Public  Accounts. 

2 

Includes:  office  supplies,  incidentals  and  overhead,  cartage, 
publicity,  travelling  expenses,  automobile  upkeep,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses . 
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Depression;  the  opportunity  for  salaried  employment  was  of  primary 
importance  to  many  Pro-Rec  instructors. ^ 

The  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  agreement  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  monies  made  available  under  this  agreement  were  to  be 
spent  according  to  a  specific  formula.  These  funds  could  not  be  used  to 
defray  the  costs  of  initially  establishing  a  centre,  but  were  to  be 

applied  only  against  the  average  per  capita  costs  of  providing  the  pro- 

2 

gramme  to  unemployed  people.  Instructors’  salaries  represented  the 

largest  allocation  of  these  funds,  with  an  additional  twenty  per  cent  of 
that  amount  going  toward  equipment  costs,  and  a  further  ten  per  cent 
toward  general  expenses."^ 

From  1934  to  1939,  Pro-Rec  was  able  to  present  an  extensive 
programme  at  a  nominal  cost.  Table  9  lists  the  average  annual  cost  per 
member  for  each  of  those  five  years.  The  high  cost  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  can  be  attributed  to  the  expense  of  establishing  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  in  particular,  to  the  purchase  of  equipment.  Costs  also 

decreased  in  later  years  because  the  increase  in  enrollment  exceeded  the 

4 

proportionate  increase  in  centres;  this  latter  proportionate  relation¬ 
ship  was  also  reflected  in  the  decreasing  percentage  of  total  budget 
allocated  to  rentals,  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

^ Interview  with  Phyllis  Sanderson,  former  Pro-Rec  instructress, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  24th,  1977. 

n  , 

ti.A.A.  A  at.  Agreement,  Schedule  "D”,  op.  dJjt. 

3 

Letter  to  R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  G.S.  Pearson,  Minister  of  Labour,  Victoria, 
September  23rd,  1937  [PAC:  RG27/697 . Y12-1-8  (1)]. 

4  Public.  SckoolA  Re.ponX,  1935-36,  p.  116. 
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TABLE  9 

COSTS  PER  MEMBER:  1934-39  1 


Year 

Cost  per  Member 

1934-35 

$4.61 

1935-36 

2.84 

1936-37 

2.86 

1937-38 

2.84 

1938-39 

2.94 

PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY 

Introduction 

During  the  1930's,  the  public  promotion  of  Pro-Rec  was  very 

intensive,  and  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  programme. 

Every  opportunity  was  used  to  gain  publicity  for  Pro-Rec,  and  this  phase 

of  administration  was  so  effective  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  Director 

was  asked  to  supply  federal  fitness  authorities  with  information  about 

2 

Pro-Rec 's  public  relations  techniques. 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  publicity  was  delegated  to  Paul 
King.  He  established  contacts  with  newspapers  and  radio  stations,  and 
arranged  for  publicity  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new  centres  in 
small  communities.  Prior  to  an  opening.  King  would  visit  the  district,’ 

1  Public  School*  Report,  1938-39,  p.  90. 

2 

Letter  to  Doris  Plewes,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Fitness, 
Ottawa,  from  Ernest  Lee,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  January  16th,  1948 
[PAC:  RG29/826/ 214-1-9  (2)]. 


• 
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and  supply  the  local  papers  with  information  about  Fro-Rec  and  the  new 
centre.  An  "open  house"  would  often  be  arranged  at  the  opening,  with  a 
display  of  activities  presented  for  interested  local  residents.  ^ 

Publications 

Pro-Rec  received  excellent  newspaper  coverage,  especially  during 

the  five-year  period  prior  to  World  War  II.  The  five  metropolitan  news- 

2 

papers  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  frequently  carried  Pro-Rec  news 
items,  editorials,  or  lengthy  articles  in  weekend  supplements.  The 
weekend  articles,  often  two  full  pages  with  photographs,  gave  extensive 
information  about  the  programme,  and  were  usually  written  by  Pro-Rec 
staff  members.  These  articles  were  published  two  or  three  times  each 
year,  usually  appearing  in  the  early  fall,  immediately  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  break,  or  just  before  the  annual  mass  display.  In  addition,  the 
weekly  press  in  small  communities  carried  items  of  local  interest,  and 
instructors  were  told  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  publicity  medium. 

Articles  were  published  in  major  magazines  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  that  written  for  a  1939  issue  of  Soutufiday  N-lgkt.  Supplemented 
by  a  full  page  of  photographs,  the  text  of  this  long  and  approbatory 
article  described  the  annual  display  of  that  year,  and  discussed  the 

membership  and  the  activities  of  the  programme,  as  well  as  presenting  a 

3 

brief  history  of  Pro-Rec.  In  addition,  an  article  by  Paul  King, 

written  for  The  B.C.  Teacher  in  1937,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

^Interview  with  Paul  King,  September  1st,  1976. 

^ "Instructors '  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  caX. ,  p.  12. 
^Woollacott,  Op.  cJjt .  ,  pp.  13,  20. 
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editors  of  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association. ^ 

Pro-Rec  also  published  its  own  newspaper.  The  Gymnast,  produced 

during  the  winter  season  and  edited  by  Paul  King.  It  started  as  a  two- 

page,  stencilled  newsletter  for  the  membership  in  November,  1935,  and 

was  initially  sold  for  one  cent.  Very  soon  during  the  first  year,  it 

became  free  to  all  members,  and  was  published  six  times,  with  a  circula- 

2 

tion  of  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand.  In  November,  1936,  the  for¬ 

mat  was  changed  to  a  printed  nine-inch  by  twelve-inch  newspaper,  of  from 

four  to  eight  pages,  with  five  issues  serving  a  circulation  of  five 

3 

thousand  to  six  thousand.  The  paper  was  still  free  to  members,  but 

4 

donations  were  solicited.  The  increased  costs  of  producing  this  news¬ 

paper  were  covered  by  commercial  advertising.  In  this  form,  The  Gymnast 
carried  news  items  about  Pro-Rec  activities,  reports  from  various  centres, 
editorials  relating  to  health  and  physical  fitness,  articles  about  gym¬ 
nastics,  and  results  of  Pro-Rec  sports  events.  Announcements  of  dead¬ 
lines  for  competitions,  dates  for  annual  displays  rehearsals,  and  sche¬ 
dules  of  classes  further  assisted  in  the  achievement  of  the  objective  of 

The  Gymnast,  that  is,  to  serve  as  the  main  link  with  members  and 

5 

centres . 

The  January,  1938  issue  of  The  Gymno*£  introduced  a  major  change 

3  Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37;  see  also  Paul  King,  "Department 
of  Recreation  and  Physical  Education",  The.  B.C.  Teo.che/1,  XVI:  7  (March, 
1937),  pp.  351-352. 

2  PublTc  Schools  Report,  1935-36,  p.  116. 

3  Public  School*  Report,  1936-37,  p.  79. 

^  Gymna*t,  11:4  (February,  1937),  p.  5. 

5  Public  School*  Report,  1936-37,  p.  79. 
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REQUESTS  FOR  CENTRES  SWAMP  DEPT. 

.  .  .  DATES  FOR  INTER-CENTRE  COMPETITIONS  ANNOUNCED  .  »  . 

ENROLMENT  FOR  1936  NEARS  8000  MARK 


LAST  YEAR'S  ENROLMENT 
ALMOST  DOUBLED 


ATTENDANCE  50,865 


As  week  after  week  rolls  by,  so 
the  Department's  membership  keeps 
mounting  to  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressive  heights,  until  what  once 
seemed  a  daring  prediction  on  the 
part  of  the  Provincial  Director 
when  he  said,  “We'll  aim  at  an  en¬ 
rolment  of  10,000  British  Colum- 
(Contd.  on  Page  6) 

LADNER  TO  GET  DISPLAY 

Delta  residents  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  patience  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  when  a  selected  group  of 
instructors  and  assistants,  under  the 
joint  leadership  of  Provincial  Chief 
Instructor  Jerry  Mathisen  and  Van¬ 
couver’s  Chief  Instructress  Dor- 
othiruth  Meilicke,  plan  to  stage  a 
demonstration  of  the  Centres’ 
activities  in  Ladner,  B.  C. 

Thursday  night,  January  ?8th,  has 
been  chosen  for  this  out-of-town 
display. 


DIRECTOR  TO  SPEAK 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

"Modern  Recreational  Experi- 
j  uients”  will  be  the  subject  of  Dir- 
j  ector  Ian  Eisenhardt’s  lecture  at  the 
University  of  B.  C.  at  8  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  February  23rd,  when  he 
speaks  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Courses. 

Recreation  Centre  members  who 
wish  to  take  in  this  lecture  should 
make  application  at  the  Recreational 
Headquarters,  914  Hall  Building. 


RADIO  TIME  CHANGED 

Radio  Station  CJOR  (600  kc.) 

-which  io  courteously  arranged  tor 
^Hml  Department  to  go  on  the  air, 

hr  is  ~F.  fs.ot-rl  t>  change  our  day 
from  Thursday  to  Monday,  according 
,0  Din  t  tor  Inn  F  -r-nhardt.  now  in 
charge  of  the  I  -a thrust.  The  time 
h-gwcacr.  remains  ihy  same,  namely 
11:  J0it.sn. 


Free  Skiing  Tuition 
Boon  To  Centres 

Under  the  competent  guidance  of 
Finn  Fladmark,  the  Hollyburn  Ski 
centre  opened  on  Jan.  9th. 

Similar  classes,  free  to  all  who 
care  to  hike  up  this  well-known 
North  Shore  mountain,  will  be  con- 
(Contd.  Page  5,  Col.  4) 


M.-S.-A.  Centres 

Part  of  Experiment 

Integral  part  of  the  bold  educa¬ 
tional  experiment  which  is  being 
watched  throughout  this  Province, 
the  Matsqui-Sumas-Abbotsford  Re¬ 
creation  Centres  commenced  their 
activities  the  second  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  after  several  organization 
meetings  had  been  held  in  these 
communities  by  Instructor  Paul 
(Contd.  on  Page  7) 


Swim  Gala  Opens 
R.  C.  Competions 

A  swimming,  diving,  and  life¬ 
saving  gala  will  inaugurate  the  De¬ 
partment’s  imposing  list  of  Inter 
Centre  Competitions  drawn  up  for 
the  next^two  months  and  leading  up 
to  the  spectacular  Massed  display 
(Contd.  Page  8,  Col.  1) 


Parent-Teachers 

Aid  Marpole  R.C 

Marking  another  milestone  in 
British  Columbia’s  march  for 
“racial  health,"  Marpole  opened  its 
first  Recreation  Centre  on  January 
11th,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Marpole  P.T.A.  and  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  instigation  of  its  President,  the 
energetic  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hayes. 

The  ladies  of  Marpole  demon 
(Contd.  on  Page  2) 


A  perfect  food  for  CHILDREN 
. . .  and  how  they  LOVE  IT! 


4 


S 


When  children  get  tired  of  “just  bread,"  try  them  with  crisp,  crunchy 
Ryvita  Criapbread. 

Made  in  England  from  the  crushed  whole-rye  grain,  it  contains  an 
abundance  of  nourishment  for  active,  growing  voung  bodies. 

It  may  be  used  at  every  meal  in  place  of  ordinary  bread,  and  many 
fly  and  quickly  prepared  with  Ryvita  Crtspbread 


tempting  dishes  can  be  easily  and  quid 
as  a  basis.  AT  ALL  GROCERS. 


Wholesale 
Distributors : 


RYVITA 

CRISPBREAD 


Arthur  Nelson  Ltd. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Phone  Douglas  155 


ENERGY-PRODUCING  BODV-BUIIDINC 


58  CENTRES  ESTABLISHED 
IN  THIS  PROVINCE 


MORE  APPLICATIONS 


Just  how  starved  British  Colum¬ 
bians  are  for  organized  recreational 
and  physical  educational  activities 
is  forcibly  indicated  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  and  continued  requests  of  pro¬ 
gressive  communities  throughout 
the  Province  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Government's  Recreation 
Centres  in  their  respective  areas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
58  such  Centres  are  now  operating 
(Contd.  on  Page  6) 


MINISTER  WATCHES 
BLIND  GIRLS  DANCE 

Keen  appreciation  of  recreational 
work  is  evinced  by  pupils  of  the 
Vancouver  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  whose  girls  were  honoured 
on  January  7th  by  a  visit  from  the 
Hon.  G.  M.  Weir,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  who  observed  the  blind 
girls  doing  a  Danish  Country  Dance. 

Evelyn  Boyes  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment’s  staff  is  in  charge  of  these 
girls. 


CLASS  TIMES  ON  PAGE  7 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Department’s  Head¬ 
quarters  during  the  past  few  weeks 
regarding  the  location  and  the 
starting  times  of  the  various  Re¬ 
creation  Centres,  that  The  Gymnast 
has  thought  it  advisable  to  publish 
the  Revised  Schedule  of  Classes  as 
it  stands  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press.  This  will  be  found  on 
page  7  of  this  issue. 


COMING  CENTRE  EVENTS 

Prince  George  Display  . Jan.  20 

Ladner  Demonstration  . Jan.  28 

Swimming  Gala  . -..Jan.  29 

West  Van.  Dance  . . . Feb.  3 

Amateur  Hour  and  Dance . Feb.  4 

Victoria  Gym.  Competition — Feb.  15 

Director  at  U.B.C . . Feb.  23 

Table  Ti-nnis  Tourney  . Feb.  23 

Boxing  Competition . Feb.  25-26-27 


322997 


The.  GymnCL&£,  January  1937  (Vancouver  Public  Library) 
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in  the  purpose  of  the  publication,  and  gave  an  indication  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  Eisenhardt  hoped  his  Pro-Rec  programme  would  move.  This 
issue  was  the  first  in  a  new  series  with  a  national,  rather  than  a 
provincial,  objective.  It  was  now  a  magazine,  rather  than  a  newspaper, 
and  was  produced  by  an  independent  publisher.  It  was  printed  on  eight- 
inch  by  eleven- inch  glossy  paper,  and  covered  twenty-six  pages.  The 
cover  read:  The.  Gymnast:  Canada' 4  Physical.  PdCAzaidon  Magazdm,1  and 
the  magazine  was  sold  to  members  and  on  news-stands  for  ten  cents.  Less 
space  was  devoted  to  Pro-Rec  activities  and  more  to  articles  appealing  to 
a  broader  segment  of  the  population.  The  July,  1938  issue  carried 

articles  on  learning  to  swim,  youth  hostels,  cycling,  and  a  Y.W.C.A. 

2 

summer  camp.  Its  orientation  was  still  towards  British  Columbia,  in 

spite  of  its  claim  to  be  national,  and  the  Pro-Rec  influence  was  very 

dominant;  of  the  fifteen  photographs  in  th  July,  1938  issue,  eleven  were 

3 

of  Pro-Rec  activities. 

One  final  change  in  the  format  of  The.  Gymnast  occurred  in 
December,  1938,  when  the  size  was  reduced  to  nine  inches  by  six  inches, 
and  the  number  of  pages  increased  to  thirty-two.  The  contents  were  of 
the  same  kind:  articles  of  a  general  nature  on  physical  fitness  and 
health,  a  small  section  on  Pro-Rec  centres  news,  and  many  advertise¬ 
ments.  ^  The.  Gymnast  continued  in  this  form  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  when  the  publisher  joined  the  armed  services;  with  no  one  to  handle 

Gymnast ,  IV:1  (January,  1938),  p.  1. 

2 

Gymnast,  July,  1938. 

I  b-ld. 

4 

Gymnast,  IV: 8  (December,  1938). 
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the  important  tasks  of  advertisement  soliciting  and  preparation  of  copy 
for  printing,  the  magazine  simply  ceased  publication. ^ 

During  its  four-year  lifetime.  The  Gymnast  was  an  effective 
voice  for  Pro-Rec,  and  its  wide  distribution  further  promoted  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  was  particularly  effective  in  its  newspaper  form,  when  it 

2 

was  available  to  all  members  free-of-charge. 

One  other  newsletter  was  produced  by  the  head  office,  starting 

in  1937  and  continuing  throughout  the  history  of  Pro-Rec.  This  was  the 

3 

"Pro-Rec  Bulletin,"  a  stencilled  weekly  newsletter  for  instructors. 

The  "Bullet  in"  contained  more  specific  details  of  Pro-Rec  activities  than 
was  found  in  The,  Gymnast ,  and  served  to  facilitate  the  routine  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  programme.  It  also  carried  social  items  about  instructors 

4 

and  members,  and  was  intended  for  display  at  each  centre. 

Radio 

Pro-Rec  also  made  excellent  use  of  radio  broadcasting  during  the 
late  1930’s,  an  innovation  far  ahead  of  its  time.  These  broadcasts  were 
started  in  November,  1936,  and  were  made  from  Vancouver’s  Station  CJOR. 
Weekly  broadcasts,  from  11:30  to  11:45  a.m. ,  carried  talks  by  staff 
members,  as  well  as  messages  to  all  Pro-Rec  centres  in  B.C.;  musical 
interludes  were  also  presented.  ^  For  the  first  few  months,  Paul  King 

^  Interview  with  Paul  King,  September  1st,  1976. 

^  Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  35. 

O 

J  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin" 
(mimeographed),  October  23rd,  1938  (Keatley  Collection). 

^"Instructors’  Handbook  -  1938-39",  op.  QJJt.  ,  p.  13. 

5  PubZTc  Schoot6  Report,  1936-37,  p.  81. 
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was  the  announcer,  but  was  later  succeeded  by  Eric  Martin,  Pro-Rec 
Registrar.'*"  Topics  by  the  main  speakers  included:  posture  training; 
walking;  the  dance  in  physical  education;  and  fundamental  gymnastics. 
Typical  announcements  concerned:  the  billeting  of  out-of-town  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  annual  mass  display;  an  informal  evening  social  to  be  held 

at  a  Vancouver  centre;  information  about  an  upcoming  archery  tourna- 

2 

ment;  and  details  concerning  a  centre  display  and  swim  gala. 

In  October,  1937,  the  radio  broadcast  underwent  a  major  change. 

It  moved  to  the  Vancouver  CBC  station,  and  became  a  daily  "Gym  of  the 

Air",  conducted  Monday  to  Friday  from  8:45  to  9:00  a.m.  The  broadcast 

consisted  of  a  series  of  setting-up  exercises  to  be  performed  by  the 

home  listener,  and  was  conducted  by  Ernie  Costain,  a  Pro-Rec  instruc- 
3 

tor.  The  programme  was  broadcast  from  a  large  downtown  theatre,  and 

novices  performed  the  exercises  in  the  theatre  as  Costain  gave  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  ensure  that  the  activities  were  simple  enough  for  the  average 
4 

home  listener.  Copies  of  the  exercises  were  mailed  to  home  members 

of  this  "Gym  of  the  Air".^  On  Saturday  mornings,  the  radio  programme 

consisted  of  guest  speakers  and  news  from  Pro-Rec  centres. ^  During 

7 

1937-38,  120  radio  broadcasts  were  made. 

^Gymnctt>t,  II: 3  (January,  1937),  p.  6. 

2 

Recreational  and  Physi  al  Education  Branch,  "Radio  Broadcasts, 
1936-37"  [PABC :  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g,  Box  2c-3c-l]. 

^ Gymnast,  111:1  (October,  1937),  pp.  1-2. 

4 

i/uncouveA  Sun,  October  16th,  1937,  magazine  section,  p.  6. 

5  Public  School*  PcpoAt,  1937-38,  p.  78. 

^ Gymna*t,  111:1  (October,  1937),  p.  1. 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  73. 
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The  series  was  discontinued  after  the  1937-38  season,  because  of 
Pro-Rec 's  inability  to  procure  a  suitable  time  on  the  air,  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  radio  exercise  leader;  but  broadcasts  were  arranged  in  connection 
witl  the  1939  annual  display  and  the  Dominion  Gymnastics  Championships 
held  in  that  same  year.  Also,  a  weekly  fifteen -minute  programme  of 
exercises  and  centre  news  was  conducted  in  1938-39  from  an  Okanagan 
Valley  radio  station,  and  it  was  recommended  that  this  practice  be 
followed  with  stations  throughout  the  province.'*' 

Motion  Pictures 

Films  of  Pro-Rec  activities  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  were 
used  for  promotional  purposes.  As  early  as  1936,  one  such  film  was  pro¬ 
duced,  of  a  Pro-Rec  demonstration  staged  at  Stanley  Park,  on  the  occasion 
of  Vancouver’s  Golden  Jubilee  celebrations.  A  five-minute  motion  picture, 
it  opened  with  a  parade  of  women  members,  who  then  performed  fundamental 

gymnastics  movements  in  unison.  The  men  followed,  with  mat  work,  weight- 

2 

lifting,  tumbling,  and  vaulting. 

The  1938  Summer  School  was  the  subject  of  another  documentary, 

which  was  made  available  to  centres  throughout  B.C.  and  across  Canada. 

Films  were  also  made  of  the  1939  Annual  Display,  and  of  the  Dominion 

Gymnastics  Championships  sponsored  by  Pro-Rec.  These,  too,  were  shown 

3 

around  the  province  and  across  the  country.  In  addition,  the  American 

news  film  company.  Fox  Movietone  News,  produced  two  short  films  on 


■*"  I b-td.  ,  p.  39. 

O 

British  Columbia,  Government  Travel  Bureau,  "British  Columbia's 
Pro-Rec",  16  mm  film,  VTR  cassette  copy  (National  Film  Archives,  Ottawa). 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  37-38. 
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Pro-Rec  events,  in  1938  and  1939.^ 

Displays 

One  of  the  most  prominent  aspects  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was 
the  display,  a  demonstration  of  activities  given  by  members  for  the 
public.  The  display  portrayed  work  done  at  the  centres,  and  the  usual 
activities  were  gymnastics  stuncs  on  apparatus  and  mats,  mass  exercise 
routines  accompanied  by  music,  and  dances.  It  was  the  declared  policy 
of  Pro-Re"  lat  each  centre  should  present  a  display  at  least  once  a 

year,  not  only  to  give  members  a  goal  toward  which  to  work,  but  also  to 

2 

publicize  the  programme  and  encourage  others  to  join. 

Displays  were  of  four  kinds:  small,  irregularly-scheduled  dis¬ 
plays  presented  by  the  members  of  a  centre  for  friends,  relatives,  and 

other  interested  members  of  the  community;  mandatory  end-of-season  dis- 

3 

plays  presented  by  each  centre  or  district,  final  mass  displays  at 
large  centres,  as  a  culmination  of  the  year’s  work;  and  displays  given 
by  select  groups  of  gymnasts  performing  on  special  occasions  or  on 
publicity  tours  for  Pro-Rec. 

Small,  centre  displays  were  presented  as  fund-raising  affairs, 

in  connection  with  centre  dances,  or  at  seasonal  highlights  such  as  the 

4 

opening  of  the  centre  in  the  fall,  or  Christmas.  Large  displays  at 

"''Colin  Browne,  British  Columbia  Early  Film  Project,  Provincial 
Archives,  Victoria,  B.C.,  fact  sheets  547  and  718. 

2 

Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

3 

Letter  to  members  of  Pro-Rec  staff  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro- 
Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  January  19th,  1937,  op.  (lit. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  172-184. 
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the  end  of  the  season  were  more  structured,  and  represented  many  weeks 
of  rehearsal  by  all  members  of  a  centre  or  a  group  of  centres.  The  first 
final  display  held  in  Prince  Rupert  in  1936  was  typical  of  these  year-end 
affairs,  and  included:  various  types  of  exercises,  mat  tumbling,  vaulting, 
rope  skipping,  Indian  club  drill,  parallel  bars  work,  Danish  gymnastics, 
pyramids,  folk  dance  routines,  and  group  games.  Men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls  participated,  in  various  group  combinations.^ 

Victoria  and  District  final  mass  displays  were  always  well- 
presented  and  attracted  many  spectators.  These  events  included  partici¬ 
pants  from  many  districts,  and  were  staged  in  large  halls  or  auditoriums. 
As  public  awareness  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  grew,  the  numbers  of 
participants  and  spectators  increased  significantly.  In  1936,  the 
Victoria  display,  with  eighty  members  performing,  drew  only  three 

hundred  spectators;  however,  by  1938,  three  hundred  members  were  demo- 

2 

strating  their  skills  before  a  crowd  of  twenty-five  hundred. 

The  most  important  demonstration,  and  the  one  that  made  Pro-Rec 
so  well-known  to  British  Columbians,  was  the  annual  mass  display  staged 
in  Vancouver  each  year,  starting  in  1935.  The  publicity  associated  with 
this  event  was  sufficient  to  ensure  that  any  one  living  in  the  Greater 
Vancouver  area  would  know  about  Pro-Rec  through  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  display,  if  not  from  actual  attendance  at  the  event  itself.  Exten¬ 
sive  advance  publicity,  front-page  newspaper  reports,  and  numerous  large 
photographs  in  the  daily  papers  annually  drew  the  Pro-Rec  programme  to 
the  attention  of  the  residents  of  the  area. 

^See  Appendix  I  for  complete  programme. 

^VublsLc.  Schools  Rupofut,  1937-38,  p.  77. 
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PLATE  VIII 


Women  Pro-Rec  Members,  Vancouver  Mass  Display,  1930’s 

(Eisenhardt  Collection) 
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The  first  three  mass  displays  were  staged  in  armories  in 
Vancouver,  but  by  1938,  the  demand  for  spectator  seating  had  outgrown 
these  facilities  and  the  display  was  moved  to  the  Vancouver  Forum,  in 
Exhibition  Park.  Table  10  lists  the  numbers  of  participants  and  specta¬ 
tors  for  the  first  five  years,  and  demonstrates  the  rapid  growth  in  pub¬ 
lic  support  of  this  annual  event.  The  attendance  of  six  thousand  for 
1938  was  the  highest  recorded  in  Pro-Rec's  history. 

TABLE  10 

VANCO’JVER  MASS  DISPLAYS:  PARTICIPANTS  AND  SPECTATORS:  1935-39  1 


Year 

Participants 

Spectators 

1935 

500 

(no  information) 

1936 

600  ' 

3,000 

1937 

800 

3,000 

1938 

2,000 

6,000 

1939 

2,000 

5,000 

The  large  numbers  of  participants  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
features  of  the  Vancouver  mass  display.  The  display  itself  bore  a 

marked  resemblance  to  the  mass  outdoor  gymnastics  festivals  staged  in 

2 

European  countries  at  this  time.  Eisenhardt  was  proud  to  claim,  in 

1939,  that  the  Pro-Rec  display  was  "on  a  par  with  those  seen  in  the  Old 

^Sources:  Schools  RdpotitA  and  newspaper  articles. 

Figures  are  estimated. 

2 

Gerber,  Op.  CJJt. ,  Part  V,  paAAJjm. 
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Countries.”  ^  All  Pro-Rec  centres  in  Vancouver  and  communities  within 
commuting  distance  were  encouraged  to  send  as  many  participants  as 
possible  to  the  display.  The  more  skilled  members  were  featured  in 
individual  performances,  such  as  gymnastic  apparatus  routines,  but  every¬ 
one  was  given  a  place  in  at  least  one  routine,  and  the  less  proficient 

perform  a  could  find  satisfaction  in  participating  in  the  simple  funda- 

2 

mental  exercise  routines  or  in  one  of  the  mass  dance  numbers. 

The  displays  were  highly  organized,  and  involved  the  moving  of 

hundreds  of  participants  in  and  out  of  the  performance  area,  with 

precision  timing  for  a  two-hour  programme.  Each  mass  number  was  followed 

by  a  routine  involving  one  or  a  few  individuals,  so  that  the  pace  of  the 

3 

show  was  maintained.  Some  presentations  required  approximately  five 

hundred  performers  on  the  floor  at  one  time,  in  mass  execution  of  exercise 

4  5 

routines.  Only  one  rehearsal  was  held  .prior  to  the  display,  but 

most  of  the  preparation  was  done  in  the  individual  centres,  with  all 

groups  practising  identical  routines,  as  described  in  the  textbook  dis- 

tributed  at  the  previous  summer  school  for  instructors. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  display  was  to  inform  the  audience  of 

Pro-Rec  activities.  The  1937  programme  illustrated  this  objective: 


^ Gijmncu>t ,  IV:  8  (December,  1938),  p.  13. 

2 

Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 
^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatle}^,  March  23rd,  1977. 
^Woollacott,  op.  cJX.  y  p.  20. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  39. 

^"Instructors'  Handbook  -  1938-39",  Op.  QjJt. ,  pp.  7-9. 
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Entrance  march 
Opening  address 

Fundamental  gymnastics 
Natural  dancing 
Variety  games 
Fundamental  gymnastics 
Address 

Mexican  Hat  Dance 
General  athletics 
Folk  dancing 
Torch  swinging 
Swannee  River 
General  athletics 
Waltz  of  the  Hearts 
Calisthenics 
Egyptian  scene 
Grand  march 


-  All  participants 

-  The  Honorable  George  M.  Weir,  Minister 
of  Education 


-  Men 


-  Vancouver  centres 


-  Women  -  Vancouver  centres 


-  Men 


-  New  Westminster  centres 


-  Women  -  Vancouver  centres 

-  The  Right  Honorable  T.D.  Pattulo, 
Premier  of  British  Columbia 

-  Women  -  New  Westminster  centres 


-  Men 


-  All  centres 


-  Women  -  Vancouver  centres 


-  Men 


-  Normal  School  centre 


-  Women  -  Victoria  centre 


-  Women  —  All  centres 


-  Mixed  -  Chosen  groups 


-  Women  -  Victoria  centres 


-  Mixed  -  Chosen  groups 

.  ,  1 

-  All  participants 


Eisenhardt  believed  that  the  mass  displays  served  as  a  medium 

through  which  Pro-Rec  could  show  the  work  being  carried  out  at  the 

centres.  He  also  felt  that  the  displays  corrected  false  impressions  that 

the  public  might  hold,  such  as  the  view  that  Pro-Rec  was  too  militaris- 
2 

tic.  He  promoted  these  displays  as  a  means  of  encouraging  more  young 


^■Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Third  Annual  Mass 
Demonstration  of  Recreational  and  Physical  Education",  Vancouver,  1937 
(Ruben  Collection)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Mass  Display  Programme"). 

2 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  27. 
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people  to  join  Pro-Rec  after  seeing  average  members  fiom  centres  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  routines. ^  The  displays  were  also  an  important  and 

satisfying  experience  for  these  participants,  and  gave  them  a  stronger 

2 

feeling  of  contributing  to  the  group  effort.  However,  in  the  opinion 

of  King,  the  public  relations  officer,  the  value  of  the  mass  displays  as 
a  means  of  attracting  new  members  was  open  to  question.  In  his  1938-39 
report,  he  suggested  that  the  more  advanced  routines  performed  by  highly- 
skilled  gymnasts  actually  frightened  away  prospective  members,  who  felt 
that  the  intricate  movements  were  too  difficult  for  them.  He  recommended 
that  to  counteract  this,  simple  displays,  at  an  elementary  level,  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  centres  at  the  start  of  the  season,  to  acquaint  the  average 

3 

man  or  woman  with  the  beginning  stages  of  gymnastics. 

Special  displays  were  frequently  presented  by  select  groups  of 

Pro-Rec  members.  One  such  display  was  in  ^commemoration  of  the  fifty- 

year  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  City  of  Vancouver  in  1936.  A  week-long 

outdoor  demonstration  of  Pro-Rec  activities  was  presented  at  Lumberman’s 

Arch  in  Stanley  Park,  and  over  thirty  thousand  people  witnessed  the 

4 

display  of  activities  by  one  hundred  performers.  The  five  evening 

shows  included  dencing,  vaulting,  specialty  exercise  routines  (illumi¬ 
nated  Indian  club  swinging,  "golden  statues"),  table  tennis  and  fencing 
exhibitions,  and  life-saving  drills.  Augmenting  the  physical  activities 

^Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 

2  Ibid. 

2  Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  36-37. 

^  Gymncu>£,  II :1  (November,  1936),  p.  1. 
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were  musical  numbers  by  a  small  band  and  a  singer.  Another  important 

occasion  in  which  Pro-Rec  participated  was  the  visit  to  Vancouver  of  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  May,  1939.  Five  hundred  Pro-Rec  mem¬ 
bers  performed  at  Hastings  Park  before  a  crowd  of  twelve  thousand,  as 

2 

Their  Majesties  toured  the  park  grounds. 

Smaller  displays  were  presented  before  special  groups  from  time 
to  time.  Typical  of  these  were:  a  display  of  twenty-five  gymnasts  for 
university  students  in  the  U.B.C.  auditorium,  augmented  by  a  speech  by 

Eisenhardt,  in  which  he  urged  students  to  utilize  their  gymnasium  facili- 

3 

ties  more  fully;  a  public  display  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  downtown 

4 

Vancouver,  supplemented  by  movies  promoting  Pro-Rec;  a  demonstration 
of  remedial  gymnastics  for  women,  at  the  annual  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Vancouver  branch  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women a  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  1938  Pageant  of  Peace  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster  Youth  Council;  and  a  presentation  by  the  Pro-Rec 
Display  Troupe  at  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Rotary  Club.^ 

The  Display-Troupe  concept  was  frequently  used  to  promote  Pro- 
Rec,  especially  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  programme’s  operation. 

^ I bdd . ,  p .  3 . 

^Publdc  Schools  RepoAt,  1939-40,  p.  89. 

^VaLty  RAOV'Lnca,  October  7th,  1936,  p.  21. 

^Nei/'.i-HeAaZd,  Decen  er  24th,  1937. 

^ Va.nC0UL.VQJi  Sun ,  January  4th,  1938. 

Greater  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  Youth  Council,  "Pageant 
of  Peace",  printed  programme,  Vancouver,  November  10th,  1938  (Keatley 
Collection) . 

^ Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin", 
Vancouver,  October  23rd,  1938,  p.  3  (Keatley  Collection). 
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A  special  troupe  was  organized  in  1936  for  an  extensile  tour  of 

Vancouver  Island.  Between  September  7th  and  September  14th,  the  troupe 

travelled  by  bus  from  Port  Alberni  to  Victoria,  with  demonstration  stops 

at  Qualicum,  Nanaimo,  Ladysmith,  Chemainus,  Duncan,  and  Saanich.  An 

afternoon  or  evening  performance  was  presented  in  each  town,  and  in  some 

instances,  two  performances  were  given.  The  basic  programme  consisted 

of  typical  Pro-Rec  activities:  fundamental  gymnastics,  tumbling  and 

pyramids,  vaulting,  mat  and  springboard  work,  and  dance  routines. ^ 

The  thirty-seven  men  and  women  instructors  and  leaders  who  comprised  the 

troupe  performed  outdoors  or  in  community  halls  before  2,674  paid 

spectators  in  the  Island  towns,  and  before  another  3,253  in  attendance 

2 

at  the  Victoria  Show  Boat.  The  tour  was  very  successful,  and  achieved 

the  desired  results  of  advertising  the  Pro-Rec  programme  and  stimulating 
the  establishment  of  new  centres.  Mathisen  stated,  in  his  report  of  the 
tour,  that: 

a  blazing  trail  of  enthusiasm  for  our  activities  was  left 
behind  us  as  all  the  towns  in  which  we  performed  are  clamouring 
for  the  establishment  of  Provincial  Recreation  Centres  and  for 
the  introduction  of  a  similar  type  of  physical  education  to  the 
schools . ^ 

During  the  1936-37  season,  seven  new  Island  centres  were  established, 

4 

and  an  additional  two  centres  began  operation  in  the  fall  of  1937. 

This  troupe  continued  to  present  displays  during  the  next  few 
weeks  after  its  return  from  Vancouver  Island;  eleven  were  presented  in 

^Jerry  Mathisen,  "Tour  of  Vancouver  Island  -  September  7th  to 
the  14th/36",  mimeographed  report  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g,  File  Box  10-21]. 

2I6f,cf. 

2 1  byid . ,  p .  2 . 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  41-65,  pctt>64JV. 
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Vancouver  and  four  in  the  Fraser  Valley.  Demonstrations  in  towns 

such  as  Chilliwack  and  Port  Coquitlam  furthered  the  promotion  of  Pro-Rec 

in  areas  where  new  centres  could  be  established,  and  were,  in  Eisenhardt’s 

3 

view,  "a  revelation  to  the  young  people  who  witnessed  them.” 

The  impact  of  these  large  and  small  displays  on  the  British 

Columbia  public  was  extensive.  During  1938-39,  for  example,  105  displays 

of  the  four  types  described  in  this  section  were  presented,  and  were 

4 

witnessed  by  35,524  spectators  or  visitors,  while  an  additional  five 
thousand  attended  the  1939  mass  display  held  in  Vancouver.^  In  most 
instances,  admission  was  free,  or  for  a  very  nominal  charge,  and  these 
displays  were  a  source  of  inexpensive  entertainment  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  experience. 

Other  Forms  of  Publicity 

In  their  efforts  to  make  use  of  every  possible  source  of  publicity, 
the  Pro-Rec  administrative  staff  used  other  media,  in  addition  to  those 
outlined  above.  The  name  "Pro-Rec"  was  an  obvious  publicity  aid,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  contest  conducted  in  1937.  The  announcement  of  the 
outcome  of  this  contest,  in  an  article  headed  "Eisenhardt’s  Baby  Known 
As  Pro-Rec",  appears  to  be  the  first  public  use  of  this  name,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  successful  choice.  Twenty-five  years  after  Pro-Rec 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  84. 

2Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  October  22nd,  1936. 

2 PubLlc  SakoolA  Pipofct,  1936-37,  p.  81. 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  74-92. 

^ Vouitij  PtLOV^nce.,  April  22nd,  1939,  p.  52. 

^l/anaouveA.  Sun,  October  7th,  1937,  p.  18. 
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was  disbanded,  the  name  was  still  well-remembered  in  British  Columbia. 

Some  use  was  made  of  window  posters,  large  outdoor  signs,  and 
car  stickers  for  special  events  such  as  the  mass  display.'*’  Press 
reprints  of  selected  newspaper  articles,  and  an  attractive  brochure  were 
also  produced.  Frequent  persona  appearances  by  Eisenhardt  and  other 

staff  members  were  valuable  methods  of  disseminating  information  about 

L  2 
the  programme. 

An  effective  promotional  device  was  developed  during  the  1937-38 
season  when  the  Postmaster-General  approved  a  special  franking  stamp 
with  the  words  "Recreation  Centres  Keep  You  Fit".  For  fifteen  days  of 

each  month  for  a  six -month  period,  all  letters  leaving  Vancouver  were 

3 

stamped  with  this  message.  Finally,  Pro-Rec  participated  in  one  of 

the  more  popular  annual  Vancouver  events,  the  parade  of  floats  and  bands 

through  the  city  that  highlighted  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  National 

Exhibition  in  late  August;  the  entry  of  a  float  in  this  parade  was  a 

feature  of  Pro-Rec' s  publicity  programme  from  its  first  year  of  opera- 
4 

tion. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES 


Introduction 

When  Pro-Rec  was  inaugurated  in  1934,  it  became  the  first  public 
recreation  scheme  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  British  Empire.5 


^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  37. 

2lb-id. 

3 xan  Eisenhardt,  text  of  closing  address  to  students  at  Pro-Rec 
Summer  School,  Vancouver,  August  12th,  1938  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 

^Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  2. 

5Ribtic  SchooLi  Kzpo/it,  1938-39,  p.  79. 
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More  specifically,  it  was  the  first  programme  of  physical  recreation  pro¬ 
vided  free  of  charge  to  the  public  by  a  senior  government.  The  British 
National  Fitness  Council  was  formed  in  1937,"^  and  was  closely  followed 
by  the  creation  of  the  New  Zealand  Council  of  Physical  Welfare  and 

O 

Recreation.  Australia’s  Commonwealth  Council  for  National  Fitness  was 

3 

established  in  1939.  The  Canadian  federal  government  did  not  enact 
its  National  PhyAtcat  PttncS- 6  Act  until  1943.^ 

This  1943  creation  of  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Council  was 
the  continuation  of  an  involvement  of  the  Canadian  federal  government  in 
physical  fitness  that  started  in  1937,  with  the  passage  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  AgAtcultuAal  Assistance  A ct.  That  act  included  a  section  per¬ 
taining  to  the  support  of  provincial  physical  fitness  programmes . ^  The 

1939  Youth  Taatn^ing  Act  continued  this  support,  with  its  provisions  for 

6 

the  training  of  young  people  to  fit  them  for  gainful  employment.  It 

is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  these  federal  programmes  in 
detail,  but  rather  to  determine  the  significant  influences  of  the  federal 
schemes  on  Pro-Kec,  and,  conversely,  to  examine  the  influences  that  Pro- 


1H.J.  Evans,  Service  to  SpoAt:  The  StoAy  o £  the  CCPP  -  1935-1972, 
London:  Pelham  Books,  Ltd.,  1974),  p.  35. 

9 

"New  Zealand,  PaAltamentaAy  Debates,  November  23rd,  1967,  p. 

610,  as  quoted  in  Sawula,  "The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  of  Canada", 
op.  cat.,  p.  33. 

O 

"J.O.  Miller,  "I  sical  Education  in  Australia",  Physical 
Education  Astound  the  ilJoAld,  Monograph  No.  2  (Indianapolis:  Phi  Epsilon 
Kappa  Fraternity,  1968),  p.  7. 

^Canada,  W atlonal  Physical  Fitness  Act,  Chapter  29,  Statutes 

o ^  Canada  1943-44 ,  7-8  George  VI,  Parts  I-II,  July  24th,  1943  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  N.P.F.  Act). 

5U.A.A.  Act,  op.  cat. 

6 Canada,  Youth  TAalnlng  Act,  1939,  Chapter  35,  Statutes  o l 

Canada  1939 ,  3  George  VI,  Parts  I-II,  May  19th,  1939  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Y.T.  Act) . 
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Rec  had  upon  the  creation  of  the  federal  programmes. 

Unemployment  and  Agalcultutal  Assistance  Act,  7  957 

In  1936,  the  National  Employment  Commission,  headed  by  Arthur  B. 

Purvis,  was  charged  with  making  a  thorough  examination  of  unemployment 

conditions  across  Canada,  and  recommending,  to  the  federal  Department  of 

Labour,  measures  to  alleviate  those  conditions.1  One  result  of  this 

study  was  the  provision  of  funds,  under  the  Unemployment  and  AgOlcuttiiAal 

Assistance  Act  of  1937,  for  approved  training  and  development  projects 

for  unemployed  young  people,  through  equal-cost-sharing  arrangements  with 

2 

co-operating  provincial  governments.  The  categories  of  projects  were: 

occupational  training;  industrial  apprenticeship  courses;  natural 

resource  training  and  conservation  work  projects;  and  physical  training 

3 

projects  to  maintain  health  and  morale. 

The  inclusion  of  physical  training  as  one  category  of  approved 
projects  can  be  credited,  in  large  part,  to  Eisenhardt  and  the  favourable 
nation-wide  reputation  of  his  Pro-Rec  programme.  The  Youth  Employment 
Committee  of  the  Purvis  Commission  was  chaired  by  Alan  Chambers,  of 
Victoria,^  and  in  August,  1936,  Chambers  asked  Eisenhardt  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  Pro-Rec  so  that  the  British  Columbia  scheme  could  be  studied 
for  use  in  other  provinces.  In  September,  1936,  Eisenhardt  was 

1Canada,  Department  of  Labour,  Final  Report  0 Ike  National 
Employment  Commission  (Ottawa:  King's  Printer,  1938). 

o 

U. A. A.  Act ,  op.  clt. 

O 

Richter,  op.  dt. ,  pp.  148-149. 

^Chambers  subsequently  became  chairman  of  the  first  British 
Columbia  Youth  Hostels  Committee  in  1938,  Victoria  Vasily  Times ,  July  20th, 
1938. 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  from 
Alan  Chambers,  Chairman,  Youth  Employment  Committee,  Ottawa,  August  4th, 
1936  [ PABC :  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g,  Accounts  Folder]. 
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invited  to  Ottawa  to  meet  with  Chambers  and  others  members  of  the  Youth 

Employment  Committee.  This  was  followed  by  further  hearings  of  the 

Committee  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  at  which  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was 

explained.  ^  The  subsequent  inclusion  of  physical  training  projects  in 

2 

the  U.A.A.  A cut  is  attributed  to  the  support  of  Chambers  and  to  the 
model  of  Pro-Rec  as  presented  by  Eisenhardt. 

The  major  effects  of  this  federal-provincial  scheme  on  Pro-Rec 
were  financial  and  administrative.  The  programme,  referred  to  as  the 
Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  rogramme,  offered  $10,000  to  British 
Columbia  for  physical  training  projects,  and  this  was  to  be  matched  by 

an  equal  amount  from  the  province,  to  cover  costs  of  instructors  and 

3 

equipment  for  unemployed  young  people.  In  actuality,  the  Dominion 

contribution  that  first  year  was  only  $8,000  and  the  province  provided 
$12,000,  but  for  the  following  years,  both  governments  contributed 
$16,500.^  These  grants  enabled  Pro-Rec  to  establish  more  centres, 
hire  more  instructors,  and  purchase  more  equipment.  The  total  appropri¬ 
ation  to  Pro-Rec  for  1938-39  was  $75,645.55,  compared  to  the  pre-Youth 
Training  Programme  grant  of  $30,032.62, * * * *  5  an  increase  over  two  years  of 
approximately  150  per  cent. 

The  federal  regulations  associated  with  the  implementation  of  the 
scheme  were  typically  time-consuming  and  often  frustrating,  and  British 

^  Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  96. 

^  i/ancouveA  Sun ,  April  2nd,  1938,  p.  1. 

^  Letter  to  R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver, 
October  8th,  1937  [PAC:  RG27/697/Y12-1-8  (1)]. 

^  Figures  are  approximate.  See  Appendix  E. 

5  See  Table  8,  4u.pAa,  p.  151. 
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Columbia  requested  modification  in  some  areas  during  the  first  year  of 
the  dominion-provincial  agreement.  The  B.C.  request  to  raise  the  age 
limit  from  thirty  years  to  thirty-five  years  was  approved  by  Ottawa, 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  older  age  group  would  benefit  considerably 
from  the  programme;^-  but  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  registration  of 
unemployed  members,  always  a  problem  with  Pro-Rec,  was  not  resolved.  Nor 

was  Weir’s  request  for  a  blanket  appropriation  supported  by  federal 

2 

authorities.  Employed  and  unemployed  were  accommodated  together  in 

Pro-Rec  centres,  and  it  was  necessary  for  instructors  to  indicate  the 
status  of  members  on  the  registration  rolls.  The  federal  Department  of 

Labour  also  wanted  equal  recognition  in  all  publicity  releases,  and  this 

3 

tended  to  alter  the  political  promotion  of  Pro-Rec  to  some  extent. 

Clearly,  the  previously  established  Pro-Rec  administrative  structure  did 
not  easily  adjust  to  the  new  federal  restrictions. 

Youth.  Tsiatnlnq  Act,  7  939 

For  two  years,  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Programmes  were 
funded  under  the  authority  of  the  U.A.A .  Act.  Then,  in  1939,  the  Youth. 
TtiCU.nA.vig  Act  was  passed,  and  became  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
shared  funding  of  physical  training  projects,  with  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  young  people  to  fit  them  for  gainful  employment.  Physical  fitness 

^Memorandum  to  N.M.  Rogers,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from 
R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 
February  7th,  1938;  see  also  reply  to  Thompson  from  Rogers,  February  21st, 
1938  [PAC:  RG27/697/Y12-1-8  (1)]. 

^Letter  to  N.M.  Rogers,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  George 

M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  June,  1939  [PAC:  RG27/697/Y12- 

1-8  (2)]. 

^Letter  to  George  Pearson,  Minister  of  Labour,  Victoria,  from 

N. M.  Rogers,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  March  7th,  1938  [RG  27/697/Y12- 

1-8  (1)]. 
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was  considered  an  important  element  in  this  training  scheme  and  specific 
provision  was  made  for  recreational  activities.^ 

Again,  as  with  the  previous  federal  programme,  some  credit  for 
inclusion  of  physical  fitness  in  the  1939  V.T.  Act  must  be  given  to 
Eisenhardt  and  Pro-Rec.  His  presentation  of  a  Pro-Rec  film  and  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  British  Columbia  scheme  at  the  Youth  Training  Conference 
held  in  Ottawa  in  January,  1939,  were  instrumental  in  the  later  adoption 

of  a  resolution,  by  the  Conference,  that  provinces  consider  the  establish- 

2 

ment  of  physical  training  programmes.  To  the  extent  that  the  resolu¬ 

tions  of  this  conference  were  given  serious  consideration  in  the  drafting 
of  the  V.T.  Act,  it  may  be  assumed  that  federal  authorities  supported  the 
establishment  of  schemes  in  all  provinces  similar  to  that  conducted  in 
B.C.  Although  the  new  act  did  not  become  law  until  May,  1939,  Eisenhardt 

was  able  to  announce,  on  his  return  from  the  January  conference  in  Ottawa, 

2 

that  "we  have  a  three-year  plan  for  our  rehabilitation  work." 

As  Pro-Rec  moved  into  its  wart ime  phase,  the  effects  of  the  19.  3 
V.T.  Act  upon  it  were  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  legislation.  Funds  for  the  first  year  of  this  three-year  programme 
were  $19,000,^  an  increase  of  $3,500  over  the  1938-39  grant,  but 
administrative  regulations  were  not  changed,  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  dominion-provincial  arrangements  continued  as  they  had 
under  the  U.A.A.  Act. 

“^Thomas  West,  Op.  ctt.  ,  p.  3. 

2 LabouA  Gazette ,  February,  1939,  p.  152. 

2  V catty  Paovtnce,  January  26th,  1939,  p.  2. 

4 

See  Appendix  E. 
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Alberta  Health  and  Recreation  Programme 

In  1938,  with  the  support  of  federal  funds  provided  through  the 
Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Programme,  the  Province  of  Alberta 
launched  a  recreation  programme  modelled  after  British  Columbia’s  Pro- 

Rec. ^  Officials  in  Alberta  had  been  observing  the  B.C.  programme  for 

2 

some  time,  and  the  Alberta  premier,  William  Aberha:"t,  wrote  to  Weir, 

3 

asking  for  the  consultant  services  of  Eisenhardt.  This  request  for 
Eisenhardt’s  services  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  suggestion  put  for¬ 
ward  by  R.G.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Federal  Department 
of  Labour.  A  memo  from  Thompson  to  an  accountant  contained  the  following 
statement : 

In  order  to  assist  [Alberta]  in  its  organization  and 
set-u  ,  I  suggested  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Eisenhardt  from  Vane  '  er.^ 

Eisenhardt  visited  Edmonton  and  Calgary  for  four  ays  in  June,  1938,  con¬ 
ferring  with  representatives  of  public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
interested  in  recreation.5  Two  Alberta  government  officials  then  tra¬ 
velled  to  Vancouver  in  July,  and  observed  the  Pro-Rec  Summer  School  in 
session.5  Premier  Aberhart  also  visited  the  Vancouver  Summer  School, 


^Aiberta,  Department  of  Education,  A nnLLCLt  Re.poAX,  1938,  p.  11. 

2lbstd. 

3 VcuJiy  PsiovZnce.,  May  11th,  1938,  p.  22. 

^Letter  to  F.W.  Stremes,  Chief  Audit  Accountant,  Ottawa,  from 
R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 
July  11th,  1938  [PAC:  RG27/696/Y12-l-7-Part  2]. 

^Letter  to  R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Ottawa, 
from  G.F.  McNally,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Edmonton,  July  7th,  1938 
[PAC:  RG27/Acc.  No.  71/210/Y12-1-7 ,  Sec.  2,  Box  8]. 

^Letter  to  Thompson  from  McNally,  July  15th,  1938  [PAC:  RG27/ 
Acc.  No.  71/ 210/Y12-1-7 ,  Sec.  2,  Box  8]. 
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toward  the  end  of  that  same  month. 

With  these  contacts,  plans  were  made  for  the  loan  of  Pro-Rec 
staff  members  to  the  Alberta  government,  to  conduct  a  preliminary  survey 
for  the  establishment  of  centres  throughout  that  province,  and  to  instruct 

O 

at  the  new  Alberta  recreation  leadership  training  course.  The  survey 

was  conducted,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  by  Thomas  Ruben, 

O 

chief  instructor  for  Pro-Rec  centres  in  the  Fraser  Valley.  He  toured 

the  province  with  Joseph  Ross,  organizer  of  the  Alberta  programme, 

explaining  the  purpose  of  the  planned  programme,  and  encouraging  communi- 

4 

ties  to  send  young  people  to  the  leadership  course. 

As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  work  by  Ruben  and  Ross,  thirty- 
six  men  and  twenty  women  were  selected  to  attend  the  three-week  Alberta 
summer  school  in  Edmonton,  starting  August  15th. ^  The  instructors  for 
this  course,  loaned  to  Alberta  by  Pro-Rec,'  were:  Ruben,  Jerry  Mathisen, 
provincial  chief  instructor,  Hilda  Keatley,  chief  instructress  for 
Vancouver,  and  Francis  Borde,  a  Victoria  instructress.  Classes  through¬ 
out  the  province  began  in  October,  and  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
thirty-one  centres  were  opened,  with  a  registration  of  more  than  sixty- 
five  hundred  members. 

The  second  Alberta  leadership  course  was  held  in  the  summer  of 

■^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  174. 

^Letter  to  Thompson  from  McNally,  July  15th,  1938,  op.  CJJt. 

NeWA-deAaZd,  August  15th,  1938,  p.  11. 

^Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977. 

^ Edmonton  JouJmaty  August  16th,  1938. 

^Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  A nmidt  Re.poAX,  1938,  p.  11. 
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1939,  in  Calgary.  Again,  four  Pro-Rec  instructors,  led  by  Ruben, 
presented  the  course,  using  the  Pro-Rec  textbook  as  the  basis  for  instruc¬ 
tional  material.  Phyllis  Sanderson,  chief  instructress  for  the 

Okanagan  Valley  and  one  of  the  Calgary  course  staff  members,  was  invited 
to  stay  on  in  Alberta  as  provincial  women’s  supervisor.  She  remained 
with  the  Alberta  programme  for  three  years  before  enlisting  in  the 

O 

Women's  Royal  Canadian  Naval  Service  in  1942. 

Although  Pro-Rec  influence  in  Alberta  was  significant  during 
these  formative  years,  the  Alberta  programme  did  not  develop  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  British  Columbia.  'Where  Pro-Rec  established  and 
operated  its  programme  from  its  head  office,  Alberta’s  provincial  activi¬ 
ties  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  training  of  leaders  and  the 
provision  of  consulting  and  advising  services  in  the  form  of  travelling 
provincial  supervisors.  Communities  were  „ given  more  responsibility  for 

the  establishment  of  centres,  programmes  differed  from  centre  to  centre, 

3 

and  the  presentation  of  displays  was  not  an  important  feature. 

Instructors  in  the  Alberta  militia  also  studied  the  Pro-Rec  programme, 

and  as  a  result  began  to  include  rhythmical  activities  in  the  training 

4 

programme  for  militia  men  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  in  September,  1938. 

Saskatchewan  Youth  Training  Programme 

In  the  summer  of  1939,  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  initiated  a 
physical  training  project  under  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training 

1  O^JLcajoJL  Textbook:  1939,  op.  cut. 
o 

Interview  with  Phyllis  Sanderson,  May  24th,  1977. 

^  I  bsid . 

^ Gymnast,  IV: 6  (October,  1938),  pp.  9,  11. 
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Programme,  and  made  use  of  Pro-Rec  instructors  from  British  Columbia  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  did  Alberta.  For  the  first  summer  school, 

held  in  July  in  Saskatoon,  two  B.C.  instructors,  Catherine  Horn  and  Harry 

Gordon-Cooper ,  conducted  the  course,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Saskatche- 

2 

wan  Department  of  Education.  The  Pro-Rec  textbook  was  used  for  this 

3 

four-week  course,  in  which  twenty-seven  women  and  thirty-eight  men 
4 

were  enrolled.  The  programme  in  Saskatchewan  was  similar  to  that  in 

Alberta,  with  the  provincial  government  training  and  paying  for  instruc¬ 
tors,  while  communities  were  responsible  for  organizing  centres;  pro¬ 
grammes  varied  from  centre  to  centre.^ 

Manitoba  Community  Youth  Programme 

Although  less  direct  than  the  assistance  given  to  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  Pro-Rec  appears  to  have  had  some  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  physical  training  programme  in  Manitoba.  Recreational 

training  was  begun  in  Winnipeg  in  November,  1938,  when  Robert  Jarman 
directed  a  selected  group  in  a  five-week  leadership  programme.  Following 
this,  experimental  centres  were  opened  in  twelve  Manitoba  towns.  Mean¬ 
while,  Ivan  Schultz,  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba,  visited 
Vancouver  in  December,  1938,  to  confer  with  Pro-Rec  officials  and  to 

"'’Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  ButZeXln,  VII:  6  (May, 
1940),  p.  1. 

^  Va.no.OUWt  Sun,  June  29th,  1939,  p.  13. 

^O^JLcJjoJL  Textbook:  1939,  op.  oil. 

^Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  BuHohn ,  loo..  oil. 

Ibid. 

^Manitoba,  Department  of  Education,  Annual.  'Re.ponl,  1938-39,  p. 


20. 
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observe  Pro-Rec  centres  in  action.  In  a  newspaper  interview,  he  stated 

that: 

We  in  Manitoba  have  been  keeping  an  eye  on  British  Columbia's 
health  plan  for  the  past  two  years  ....  I  believe  that 
your  province  has  set  the  pace  for  a  movement  that  will 
eventually  be  Dominion-wide. ^ 

Subsequent  to  this  visit,  films  of  Pro-Rec  activities  were  sent  to  Mani- 

3 

toba  for  screening  by  officials  there.  In  July,  1939,  the  first 

Manitoba  Leadership  Training  Camp  was  held  at  Gimli.^ 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Pro-Rec  and  Other  Organizations 

Although  Pro-Rec,  as  a  branch  of  a  provincial  department,  was  able 
to  establish  its  programme  and  meet  its  objectives  independently  of  other 
agencies,  there  were  a  number  of  organizations  with  which  special  relation¬ 
ships  were  established,  either  regularly  or  on  an  ad  koc  basis.  One  such 
organization  was  the  B.C.  Youth  Hostel  Committee  escribed  in  an  earlier 
section. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada.  Pro-Rec  found  it  necessary  to  work 
closely  with  the  B.C.  section  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada,  to 
ensure  that  official  sanction  was  granted  for  activities  in  those  sports 
controlled  by  the  A.A.U.  of  C.^  In  the  early  years  of  Pro-Rec 's 

‘^Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  p.  178. 

^VaUtij  Province.,  December  5th,  1938,  p.  11. 

9 

o 

Ian  Eisenhardt,  Canada's  Democratic  Youth  Movement,  1939, 
collection  of  speeches  and  articles  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 

^Manitoba  Department  of  Education,  Annual.  P&potut,  1938-39,  p.  11. 

5  Letter  to  J.  Lynes,  Pro-Rec  Instructor,  Kelowna,  from  E.  Martin, 
Pro-Rec  Registrar,  Vancouver,  January  30th,  1939  [PABC:  8.8.5  a,  Box  34]. 
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programme,  the  relationship  between  these  two  agencies  was  not  one  of 
complete  co-operation,  for  the  Pro-Rec  administrative  staff  apparently 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  stringency  of  A.A.U.  rules  or  the  power  that 
this  organization  had  with  its  amateur  sports.  During  the  1936-37  season, 
for  example,  Pro-Rec  did  not  apply  for  sanction  of  its  inter-centre 
boxing,  weightlifting,  and  gymnastics  championships.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  penalties  were  incurred:  Pro-Rec  boxers  were  outlawed  when  they 
applied  for  amateur  cards;  the  attempt  by  Mathisen  to  make  the  Pro-Rec 
weightlifting  competition  a  provincial  championship  was  thwarted  when  the 
A.A.U.  stated  that  any  non-Pro-Rec  member  participating  in  this  competi¬ 
tion  would  be  barred  from  amateur  sport;  and  the  Pro-Rec  gymnastics  team 
was  ineligible  for  the  provincial  championships.'*'  Eisenhardt  criticized 
the  attitude  of  the  A.A.U.  of  C,  and  the  severity  of  its  penalties  against 
Pro-Rec  members  who  had  taken  part  in  non-sanctioned  inter-centre  competi¬ 
tions.  He  recommended: 

.  .  .  that  the  Department  of  Education,  in  some  way  or  other, 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Amateur  Union  the  fact  that  no 
other  agency  is  doing  more  than  [Pro-Rec]  is  to  create  an 
interest  and  a  love  for  sport  and  fair  play,  and  that  this 
Union  should  endeavour  to  cooperate  with  rather  than  to 
hinder  the  work  being  carried  out  by  the  Department . ^ 

Eisenhardt  also  felt  that  the  affiliation  fee  demanded  by  the  A.A.U.  of  C., 

although  only  twenty-five  cents,  was  too  much  for  some  members  of  Pro-Rec, 

3 

especially  those  who  were  unemployed  and  who  had  little  or  no  money. 

By  1939,  relations  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  B.C.  section  of  the 
A.A.U.  of  C.  had  improved  considerably;  Pro-Rec  instructors  were  given 

1  Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  pp.  35-36. 

3  IbsLct. ,  p.  36. 

3  Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 
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specific  directives  on  the  procedures  for  obtaining  sanction  for  competi¬ 
tions,  and  in  some  areas,  Pro-Rec  centres  were  the  only  groups  permitted 
to  stage  an  event  for  an  A. A. U. -controlled  sport.  ^  Even  this  situation 
was  tenuous,  however,  for  the  Pro-Rec  registrar  found  it  necessary  to 

warn  a  particular  instructor  not  to  cross  the  A.A.U.,  because  it  had 

2 

taken  Pro-Rec  three  years  to  become  affiliated  with  the  Union. 

Canadian  Physical  Education  Association.  The  Canadian  Physical  Education 
Association  (C.P.E.A.)  was  formed  in  1933,  and  a  number  of  educators  and 

recreation  leaders  in  British  Columbia  joined  this  national  associa- 

3 

tion.  By  1937,  these  members  were  able  to  form  the  B.C.  Branch  of  the 

4 

C.P.E.A.  and  it  was  formally  launched  in  March  of  that  year.  Pro-Rec 

members  played  an  active  role  in  the  creation  and  administration  of  the 
provincial  branch.  Preliminary  correspondence  between  Eisennardt  and 
A.S.  Lamb,  President  of  the  C.P.E.A.,  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
the  new  branch, 3  and  Eisenhardt,  together  with  Mathisen,  and  Gertrude 
Moore  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  formed  a  committee  to  expedite  its  formation. 

The  Pro-Rec  head  office  was  frequently  used  for  meetings  of  the  branch, ^ 
and  Eisenhardt  served  on  the  provincial  executive,  as  Vice-President  for 

1  .  , 

Letter  to-  Lynes  from  Martin,  op.  CaX. 

3  Letter  to  Lynes  from  Martin,  January  17th,  1939  [PABC:  8.8.5 
a.  Box  34] . 

3  GijmvLCLb, t,  11:4  (February,  1937),  pp.  1,  6. 

+  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  BuJll&tin,  V.3  (Feb-, 
ruary,  1938),  p.  1. 

3  Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  6. 

^  VciiZy  CotovuAt,  January  9th,  1937,  p.  6. 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  103. 
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the  first  year,  and  then  as  President  for  two  years C  Ernie  Grant,  a 

? 

Vancouver  Pro-Rec  instructor,  was  B.C.  Treasurer.  In  December,  1937, 

the  B.C.  branch  held  a  one-day  convention,  at  which  a  display  of  Pro-Rec 

3 

work  was  one  of  the  principal  events.  Three  Pro-Rec  supervisors  were 

4 

among  the  speakers  at  this  convention. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  period,  for  both  the  B.C.  branch 
and  for  Pro-Rec,  was  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  C.P.E.A.,  held 
in  Vancouver  in  June,  1939.  Many  demonstrations  and  displays  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  convention  programme,  presented  by  groups  from  Vancouver 
schools,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  A  number  of  Pro-Rec  displays 
and  visits  were  also  featured,  and  the  top  c  of  one  General  Assembly  was 
"The  Program  of  Adult  Physical  Education"."*  Members  had  been  urged  to 
attend  the  convention  in  Vancouver  because  it  offered  "a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  .  .  .  the  most  outstanding  development  in  public  recreation" 
ever  witnessed  in  Canada;  this  was  in  reference  to  Pro-Rec. 

Many  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  reflected  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Eisenhardt  and  Pro-Rec.  This  may  be  inferred  in  the  proposals: 

Comprehensive  Report,  1936-37,  p.  7;  see  also  Canadian  Physical 
Education  Association,  BuCeXoi,  V:3  (February,  1938),  p.  2;  BuiifeXtJ'i 
VI: 4  (March,  1939),  p.  1. 

Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  BiilZojtLVl ,  V:3  (February, 

1938) ,  p.  6. 

^Gymnast,  III: 3  (December,  1937),  p.  1. 

Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  BuLtztlvi,  op .  caX.  ,  p.t5. 

Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  "Programme:  1939 
Convention  of  the  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  June  19th  to 
22nd,  Vancouver,  B.C.",  printed  programme  (Keatley  Collection). 

Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  BuLlztin,  VI: 4  (March, 

1939) ,  p.  2. 
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that  gymnastics  be  included  in  the  British  Empire  Games;  that  a  National 
Fitness  programme  be  initiated;  that  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth 
Training  Programme  (Physical  Education)  be  open  to  all  Canadian  youth 
out  of  school;  and  that  school  boards  provide  facilities  at  cost  for 
Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  projects.  ^ 

The  week  of  June  19th  to  24th,  covering  the  time  of  the  C.P.E.A. 

convention,  was  declared  "Physical  Fitness  Week"  by  the  City  of 

2 

Vancouver.  This  was  an  indication  of  the  popularity  of  Pro-Rec,  and 

of  its  success  in  bringing  the  matter  of  physical  fitness  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  In  a  newspaper  editorial  discussing  Physical  Fitness  Week, 
it  was  stated  that: 

This  city  and  this  province  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  physical  education.  The  wide  response  to 
instruction  already  given  proves  that  amply.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  this  community  that  from  our  provincial 
efforts  is  growing  a  movement  nation-wide  in  scope. 

SUMMARY 

With  the  closing  of  the  1938-39  winter  season,  Pro-Rec  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  growth  and  development,  although  this  condition  would 
not  be  recognized  for  many  years  to  come.  In  five  years,  the  programme 
of  adult  physical  recreation  expanded  from  nineteen  centres,  in  the  Lower 
Mainland  and  on  Vancouver  Island,  to  135  centres  spread  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  province.  During  that  time,  membership  for  the  winter 
season  grew  from  2,768  to  23,786.  The  Pro-Rec  staff,  numbering  only 

^Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  ‘SuZtztin ,  VII :1  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1939),  p.  2. 

aZd,  June  5th,  1939,  p.  12. 

O 

vancouveA  Sun ,  June  19th,  1938,  p.  4. 
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1  9 

thirty-seven  in  its  first  year,  tripled  to  119  by  1938-39. 

The  programme,  based  upon  Danish  and  Swedish  gymnastics  and  Keep 
Fit  exercises,  also  included  sports  and  dancing,  and  special  groups  were 
organized  to  provide  activities  such  as  cricket,  soccer,  swimming,  field 
hockey,  track  and  field,  and  tennis.  Social  events  were  also  included, 
and  at  each  centre,  a  committee  of  members  conducted  these  special  events. 
The  annual  display  highlighted  the  close  of  each  season,  and  the  Mass 
Display  in  Vancouver  was  a  popular  demonstration  of  Pro-Rec  activities. 
Many  sports  and  recreational  activities  benefited  from  the  Pro-Rec  pro¬ 
gramme.  Youth  hostelling  was  initiated  and  administered  by  Pro-Rec 
personnel,  and  cricket  received  particularly  strong  support  from  Pro-Rec. 
Gymnastics  was  firmly  established  as  a  competitive  sport  in  B.C.  because 
of  Pro-Rec  emphasis  on  this  activity. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Pro-Rec  during  this  initial  phase  was  due 
to  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  the  Director,  Ian  Eisenhardt,  and  his 
chief  assistants,  Jerry  Mathisen,  Hilda  Keatley,  and  Paul  King.  The 
programme  became  well-known  outside  of  B.C.,  and  served  as  a  stimulus  for 
federal  aid  through  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Programme. 

This,  in  turn,  provided  other  provinces  with  sufficient  funds  to  establish 
their  own  programmes,  and  some,  notably  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  imple¬ 
mented  aspects  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  in  their  schemes. 

Pro-Rec  attracted  the  attention  of  education  and  recreation 
authorities  in  other  countries.  American  youth  leaders  praised  the  pro- 

O 

gramme,  and  the  Director  of  Education  for  New  South  Wales,  Australia,' 

1  Comprehensive  Report,  1935-36,  p.  9. 

^ Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  169-171. 

^  [/ancouv&i  Sun ,  June  16th,  1938,  p.  3. 
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visited  Vancouver,  inspected  the  programme,  ai.d  commended  it  highly. 

He  invited  Eisenhardt  to  go  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  to  establish  a  similar 

2 

programme  there,  but  Eisenhardt  declined  the  offer. 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  Pro-Rec  programme  would  be 
profoundly  affected.  However,  it  had  become  well-established  during  the 
larter  half  of  the  1930fs,  and  would  continue  to  provide  free  physical 
recreation  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages  throughout  the  province. 

IcinciOLLveA  Sun,  August  6th,  1938,  p.  16. 

2 

Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  13th,  1976. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PRO-REC  DURING  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR:  1939  TO  1945 


When  Canada  went  to  war  against  Germany,  on  September  10th,  1939, 

the  country  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  in  a  state  of  half-hearted  unity.  The 

Depression  had  taken  a  great  toll,  both  economically  and  psychologically, 

and  many  Canadians  were  not  convinced  that  this  was  necessary.'*’  In 

addition,  memories  of  the  "Fourteen-Eighteen  War"  were  still  vivid  in  the 

minds  of  an  entire  generation,  especially  those  bitter  French-Canadians 

who  felt  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  conscription  act  of  1917.  In 

September,  1939,  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing  the  country's 

leaders  was  the  need  to  instill  in  all  Canadians  a  strong  sense  of 

patriotism,  duty  to  "King  and  Country",  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

This  seemed  difficult  at  first,  during  the  nine  months  of  the  "phoney 

war",  but  when  France  and  Belgium  fell  in  June,  1940,  and  British  troops 

were  evacuated  from  Dunkirk,  English-speaking  Canada  was  galvanized  into 

action  and  became  Britain's  ranking  ally.  As  Granatstein  stated: 

Men  and  women  enlisted  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the 
factories  boomed,  and  war  production  soared.  The  war 
truly  became  Canada's  War,  and  the  nation's  pride  and 
fate  became  identified  with  the  battle  in  a  fashion  that 
all  the  propagandists  of  1939  had  been  unable  to  make 
real . ^ 


xj.L.  Granatstein,  Canada ' &  WaA:  The.  PoltttcA  o l  the.  Mac.ke.nzte, 
Ktng  GoveA.me.nt,  7  939-7  945  (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press,  1975),  pp. 
vi.,  20. 

2 

I btd.,  p.  vi. 
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In  British  Columbia,  the  war  seemed  very  remote,  until  December 
7th,  1941,  when  Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  Hong  Kong,  the  Phillipines, 
and  other  strategic  bases,  in  attacks  that  caught  the  Allies  completely 
by  surprise.  With  the  possibility  of  enemy  attack  a  constant  threat, 
British  Columbians  established  Air  Raid  Protection  units,  engaged  in 
blackout  practices,  and  deported  all  residents  of  Japanese  origin  to  the 
Interior  of  the  province  or  beyond  the  Rockies.3  A  few  hostile  acts 
were  launched  against  B.C.  by  the  Japanese  early  in  the  War.  The  light¬ 
house  at  Estevan  Point  on  Vancouver  Island  was  shelled  by  a  Japanese 

submarine,  and  Japanese  troops  occupied  two  of  the  American  Aleutian 

2 

Islands  off  the  cost  of  Alaska.^”  Also,  ingenious  fire  bombs,  carried  by 
balloons  and  high  winds  across  the  Pacific,  found  their  way  to  B.C., 

3 

fortunately  unsuccessful  in  their  purpose  of  starting  major  forest  fires. 
British  Columbians  established  a  number  of' wartime  organizations,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  Pacific  Coast  Militia  Rangers. 
Composed  of  miners,  trappers,  woodsmen,  loggers,  and  forest  rangers 
scattered  throughout  the  province,  the  P.C.M.R.  provided  a  body  of  irregu¬ 
lar  accustomed  to  the  extreme  in  climate  and  terrain,  who  could  be 
called  out  for  local  defence  in  the  event  of  invasion  by  the  enemy;  this 

force  eventually  numbered  approximately  fifteen  thousand  officers  and 
4 

men. 


^Reginald  H.  Roy,  foa  M ost  Conspicuous  8a ave/iy:  A  Biogaapky  ofi 
Majoa- General  Geoage  R.  Reaches,  l/.C.,  Tkaougk  Two  dloald  Ulaos  (Vancouver: 
University  of  British  Columbia  Press,  1977),  pp.  176-178. 

2 lb-id. ,  p.  173. 

3Barry  Broadfoot,  Six  OJaa  VeaOS  1939-1945:  Wexoooies  o £  Canadians 
at  Home  and  Abaoad  (Don  Mills,  Ontario:  General  Publishing  Company  Limited, 
1976),  p.  48. 

^Roy,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  177-178. 
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British  Columbia  also  became  "overwhelmingly  Canadian  in  senti¬ 
ment",^  and  discarded  much  of  the  parochialism  that  had  typified  its 
political  stance  during  the  1930’s.  In  1941,  a  Coalition  government  was 
formed,  composed  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  Premier  Pattulo  was 
replaced  by  John  Hart.  Pattulo ’s  ouster  was  attributed,  in  part,  to  his 

refusal  to  co-operate  federally  at  the  1940  conference  on  Dominion- 

2 

Provincial  relations,  an  attitude  that  was  no  longer  acceptable  in  a 
province  fully  committed  to  fighting  Canada's  War. 

Conscription  was  one  of  the  most  important  political  issues  in 
Canada,  throughout  the  entire  six  years  of  the  War.  The  federal  Liberal 
government  of  W.L.  Mackenzie  King  had  promised,  in  1939,  that  no  Canadian 
would  be  conscripted  for  overseas  service,  and  until  1942,  this  was  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Government.  In  that  year,  in  a  national  plebiscite, 
seventy- two  per  cent  of  Quebec  voters  said,  "no",  while  eighty  per  cent  of 
English-speaking  Canadians  said  "yes",  on  the  question  of  releasing  the 
government  from  its  no-conscription  pledge.  This  demonstrated  the  same 
division  of  the  country  that  had  been  seen  in  1917,  and  revealed  the 
resentment  of  many  French-Canadians  who  felt  that  they  were  again  being 
forced  to  fight  a  British  war.  Mackenzie  King  was  able  to  delay  the 
implementation  of  conscription  until  the  autumn  of  1944,  when  Canadian 
army  losses  in  France  necessitated  a  massive  infusion  of  conscription 
replacements . 2 

Canada's  war  effort  was  outstanding,  given  the  population  of  the 

10rmsby,  BsujtUk  Columbia:  A  op.  caA.  ,  p.  478. 

2I bid.,  pp.  470-477. 

^Kenneth  McNaught,  The,  PdUcan  bU^tofiy  0&  Canada  (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex:  Penguin  Books  Limited,  1969),  pp.  266-267. 
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country.  Starting  slowly,  with  an  economy  still  suffering  from  the 

Depression,  production  of  munitions,  automotive  equipment,  ships,  and 

airplanes  eventually  reached  significant  proportions.  Farm,  dairy,  and 

fish  products  were  also  supplied  to  Britain  in  large  quantities  by 

Canadian  producers.  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  by 

Canada  was  the  British  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan,  in  which  over 

130,000  air-crew  personnel  were  trained  at  Canadian  stations,  comprising 

approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  all  Commonwealth  men  flying  anywhere  in 

the  world."*-  Finally,  over  forty-one  thousand  Canadians  gave  their  lives 

in  Hong  Kong,  Dieppe,  Sicily,  Normandy  and  many  other  sites  of  ground 

battle;  in  the  naval  defence  of  North  Atlantic  convoys  against  German 

submarines  and  bombers;  and  in  the  air  battles  fought  over  Britain  and 

Germany.  In  Bomber  Command  alone,  more  than  ten  thousand  Royal  Canadian 

2 

Air  Force  personnel  were  lost. 

For  most  of  these  six  years,  the  War  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  Canadian  adults  —  young  and  old.  Even  if  a  family  was 
not  directly  affected  by  having  a  member  in  the  armed  services  or  at  work 
in  any  essential  wartime  industry,  the  effects  of  rationing  and  shortages 
touched  everyone's  lives.  Most  people  benefited  financially  from  the  War, 
for  if  it  had  no  other  virtue,  it  at  least  lifted  Canada  from  the  depths 
of  economic  depression.  And  although  the  War  was  a  tragedy  of  unparalleled 
dimensions,  and  its  aftermath  a  continuation  of  horrors,  it  was  for  some 
Canadians,  in  a  perverse  way,  the  best  and  the  most  exciting  time  of  their 
lives.1  2 3 

1 

Broadfoot,  op.  cx£. ,  p.  xi. 

2lbld.)  p.  259. 

3 

I  bid..,  pcttA-lm. 
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The  effects  of  the  War  on  the  Pro— Rec  programme  were  as  deeply 
felt  as  in  most  parts  of  society.  Serious  dislocations  were  experienced, 
and  significant  adjustments  were  made  in  most  phases  of  the  programme. 

By  the  end  of  the  War,  Pro-Rec  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  six 
years  of  disruption,  and  would  never  regain  its  pre-war  status.  This 
chapter  discusses  the  effects  of  the  Second  World  War  on  Pro-Rec,  the 
manner  in  which  the  programme  responded  to  wartime  demands,  and  the 
special  developments  of  this  time  period.  As  with  the  previous  stage, 
the  years  from  mid-1939  to  mid-1945  are  assumed  to  possess  a  certain 
unity,  characterized  by  the  features  of  a  wartime  society. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


Introduction 

One  of  the  most  widely-publicized  Pro-Rec  statistics  during  the 

'  30's  was  the  annual  registration  figure,  and  this  steadily  increased  to 

an  all-time  high  point,  in  1938-39,  of  26, 831. 1  The  registration  for  the 

War  years,  as  presented  in  Table  11,  showed  a  decline  in  enrollment  from 

the  pre-war  period,  although  Eisenhardt  claimed  that  this  was,  in  actual 

2 

fact,  not  the  case.  However,  it  can  be  seen  that  during  the  six  years 


^Supsici,  p.  79,  table  2. 

2 

In  1940,  Eisenhardt  reported  that  a  new  system  of  registration 
accounting  had  been  instituted  during  1939-40,  a  system  that  eliminated 
the  practice  of  carrying  certain  numbers  on  the  registration  rolls  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  This  older  practice  had  produced  an  inflated 
registration  total  that  was  not  absolutely  correct.  Eisenhardt  stated 
that  this  double  registration  varied  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand,’ 
and  that  the  total  registration  for  1939-40,  given  at  21,183  was  correct, 
and  was  also  the  highest  of  any  year  since  Pro-Rec  started;  see  Public 
Schools  RzpoAX,  1939-40,  p.  89.  It  is  not  possible,  with  the  information 
now  available,  to  determine  the  exact  registrations  for  the  first  five 
years,  assuming  Eisenhardt’ s  statement  to  be  correct.  Therefore  the 
figures  given  in  Table  2  (AupJia,  p.  79)  must  be  assumed  to  represent  some 
unknown  amount  in  excess  of  the  actual  registration. 
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TABLE  11 

SEASONAL  REGISTRATIONS:  1938-39  TO  1944-451 


Year 

Summer 

Winter 

Total 

1938-39 

3,045 

23,786 

26,831 

1939-40 

n/ a 

n/ a 

21,183 

1940-41 

7,048 

12,494 

19,542 

1941-42 

4,118 

9,174 

13,292 

1942-43 

2,118 

7,837 

9,955 

1943-44 

2,577 

8,860 

11,437 

1944-45 

3,348 

15,794 

19,142 

of  the  War,  enrollment  decreased,  and  then  increased,  with  1942-43  the 

low  point  in  registration  figures;  this  low  enrollment  of  9,955  members 

represented  only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  high  registration. 

Later  discussions  concerning  the  influx  of  junior  members  will  demonstrate 

why  the  numbers  rose  after  1942-43.  The  decreasing  enrollment  during  the 

first  four  years  of  the  War  can  be  attributed  to  three  causes.  The  first 

2 

was  the  enlistment  of  male  members  in  the  armed  services,  and  the  second 
was  the  general  diminishing  of  the  unemployment  situation  that  had  been 
the  original  reason  for  establishing  the  Pro-Rec  programme.  The  third 
cause  was  the  extensive  employment  of  women,  both  in  war  industries  and 
in  many  facets  of  business  life  where  manpower  shortages  necessitated  the 
inclusion  of  women  in  the  work  force.  The  drastic  change  in  the  lives  of 

^See  Appendix  D. 

^ "Mass  Display  Programme",  1942,  p.  5. 
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women  thus  employed  probably  meant  that  they  no  longer  had  the  time,  the 
energy,  or  the  inclination  to  attend  Pro-Rec  classes.  Table  12  illus¬ 
trates  the  enrollment  by  sex  for  the  War  years,  as  well  as  for  the  last 
year  of  the  Depression. 


TABLE  12 

REGISTRATIONS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN:  1938-39  TO  1944-451 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1938-39 

9,827 

17,004 

26,831 

1939-40 

n/ a 

n/ a 

21,183 

1940-41 

6,829 

12,713 

19,542 

1941-42 

4,257 

9,035 

13,292 

1942-43 

4,456 

5,499 

9,955 

1943-44 

4,927 

6,510 

11,437 

1944-45 

8,424 

10,718 

19,142 

The  first  three  years  of  the  War  saw  a  drastic  decrease  in  men’s 
enrollment  in  Pro-Rec,  and  prompted  the  comment,  for  the  1941  Mass 
Display,  that  the  "majority  of  the  participants  this  year  will  be  young 
women,  for  the  armed  forces  have  taken  hundreds  of  the  men  who  formerly 
took  part . Beginning  in  1940-41  women's  enrollment  started  to  decrease, 
and  proportionately  surpassed  the  decrease  for  men,  with  1942—43  as  the 
low  point.  This  may  have  been  the  result  of  increases  in  war  plant 


See  Appendix  D. 

2 Vculij  PA.ovinc.il,  April  12th,  1941,  p.  17. 
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production  and  the  use  of  women  as  war  workers.  For  instance,  the  first 
women  started  work  in  the  Vancouver  shipyards  in  September,  1942.^ 

One  further  comparison  can  be  made  with  respect  to  registration 
figures  during  the  War,  and  this  is  the  relative  stability  of  summer 
enrollments  (see  Table  11) .  Although  these  also  decreased  to  a  low  point 
of  1942-43,  the  proportionate  decrease  is  insignificant,  compared  to 
decreases  in  winter  enrollment.  No  reference  has  been  found  to  the 
reasons  for  this  difference,  but  certain  assumptions  can  be  made  from  the 
nature  of  the  summer  programme.  Firstly,  it  was  centered  largely  around 
the  metropolitan  areas,  and  primarily  in  Vancouver;  secondly,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  based  upon  sport  activities,  rather  than  gymnastics.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Pro-Rec  summer  sports  programme  attracted 
a  Vancouver  clientele  that  normally  participated  in  these  traditional 
summer  activities:  also,  this  clientele  could  be  found  in  Vancouver  in 
any  situation — depression,  wartime,  or  peace  time.  Finally,  participants 
could  always  be  found  for  summer  team  and  individual  sports,  and  the 
numbers  wanting  to  participate  probably  exceeded  the  availability  of 
facilities. 

Centres 

The  numbers  of  centres  also  fluctuated  widely  during  the  War  years, 
with  decreases  during  the  first  two  years,  and  significant  increases 
toward  the  end  of  the  War.  Table  13  lists,  from  available  information, 
the  numbers  of  centres  in  operation  during  this  time.  The  large  decrease 
in  centres  from  1938-39  to  1940-41  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
decrease  in  funds  early  in  the  War  and  the  loss  of  instructors  to 

I  he.  Usiban  RmdoA.  (Vancouver),  IV  :1  ( January /February ,  1976),  p.12. 
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war-related  activities. 


TABLE  13 

NUMBERS  OF  PRO-REC  CENTRES:  1938-39  TO  1944-451 


J  - - — — - — 

Year 

Summer  Centres 

Winter  Centres 

Total 

1938-39 

39  (1938) 

135 

174 

1939-40 

— 

— 

156 

1940-41 

23  (1940) 

94 

117 

1941-42 

45  (1941) 

131 

176 

1942-43 

— 

— 

141  (est. ' 

1943-44 

52  (1943) 

196 

248 

1944-45 

51  (1944) 

198 

249 

The  location  and  organization  of  most  Pro-Rec  centres  remained 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  before  the  War  started.  Classes  were  con¬ 
ducted,  usually  twice  each  week,  in  community  and  church  halls,  and  in 
school  gymnasiums.  The  programme  usually  ran  from  October  to  March,  and 
classes  for  men  and  women  were  held  separately.  A  curtailment  of  funds 

resulted  in  several  Pro-Rec  centres  being  closed  in  the  early  years  of 

3 

the  War,  but  this  was  reversed  later,  when  more  federal  and  provincial 
funds  became  available. 


See  Appendix  D. 

^The  Pubtlc  Schools  R&pofut  for  1942-43  did  not  list  the  number  of 
centres  in  operation  that  year.  The  figure  given  is  an  estimate,  extrapo¬ 
lated  from  the  previous  years,  and  using  registration  and  attendance  figures. 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Instructors’  Handbook 
-  1940-41"  (mimeographed),  p.  1.  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 
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It  was  noted  in  a  1941  newspaper  article  that  the  Pro-Rec  centres 
still  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  social  life  of  Vancouver’s 
poorer  East  End,  where  people  without  benefit  of  clubs  and  without  the 
price  of  admission  to  movie  shows  were  able  to  meet  socially  and  form 
friendships. ^ 

A  number  of  interesting  new  centres  opened  during  the  War  years, 

although  not  directly  related  to  the  special  wartime  programme  of  Pro- 

Rec.  First  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  of  1942-43,  classes  for  boys 

and  girls  were  held  at  St.  Mary’s  Indian  School  at  Mission  City  in  the 
2 

Fraser  Valley.  The  classes  were  deeply  appreciated  by  both  students  and 

staff,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  gymnastics  troupe  was  developed  by 

3 

Thomas  Ruben,  Fraser  Valley  supervisor.  Classes  were  conducted  in 
Indian  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  and  it  was  hoped  that  some 
of  the  Indian  students,  upon  graduation  from  school  and  after  receiving 
Pro-Rec  leadership  education,  would  return  to  their  villages  as  recreation 
leaders . ^ 

Another  new  kind  of  centre  was  that  established  at  Oakalla  Prison 
Farm  in  Burnaby,  in  November,  1944.  This  was  the  first  such  programme  in 
Canada,  and  the  prison  farm  administration  noticed  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  attitudes  of  those  who  participated.  A  "Star”  class  from  this  group 
demonstrated  their  skills  for  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
when  it  met  in  Vancouver  in  the  spring  of  1945.^  A  Pro-Rec  instructor 

1l/cmcouveA  Sun ,  April  12th,  1941,  magazine  section,  p.  14. 

^PubZZc.  Schools  Rzposvt,  1942-43,  p.  110. 

3 

Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977 . 

^VouZy  PsiOvZncz,  September  1st,  1943,  p.  10. 

5 VcUJLy  PfiovZncz,  April  11th,  1945,  p.  14. 
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also  met  with  women  inmates  of  Oakalla,  providing  square  dancing, 

basketball,  and  softball  at  weekly  sessions.^"  Additional  classes  in 

physical  training  and  leadership  training  were  held  at  the  Girls'  Indus- 

2 

trial  School  in  Vancouver. 

In  1940,  the  Dominion  Society  for  Disabled  Adults  proposed  a 
special  programme  of  rehabilitation  for  the  physically  handicapped,  to  be 
operated  by  Pro-Rec,  in  co-operation  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation 

3  4 

Board.  This  programme  was  not  inaugurated  until  the  1944-45  season, 

and  was  conducted  by  Jerry  Mathisen,  at  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Clinic 

in  Vancouver. 


Membership 

The  eligibility  rules  for  Pro-Rec  membership  did  not  change  for 
the  first  four  years  of  the  War.  Any  man  or  woman,  sixteen  years  and 
over,  was  eligible,  and  in  some  areas,  younger  members  were  permitted  to 
join.  Junior  classes  could  be  held  under  the  following  conditions: 


In  rural  districts  and  in  such  isolated  places  where 
the  entire  family  might  express  a  desire  to  attend  the  Centre's 
classes,  exceptions  to  the  age  ruling  may  be  made,  and  the 
children  permitted  to  take  active  part  in  the  Centre's 
activities.  In  such  instances,  however,  the  children's 
classes  must  be  held  separately  from,  and  previous  to,  the 
adult  sessions.. 


^Interview  with  Grace  Walton,  May  30th,  1977. 

2 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical 
Fitness  Division,  "National  Council  of  Physical  Fitness  Annual  Report  - 
1944-45"  (mimeographed),  p.  60. 

^VcuZy-Ph-OVsincz,  May  31st,  1940,  p.  14. 

^ViibLid  Sakootb  Pdpomt,  1944-45,  p.  138. 

^Council  for  the  Guidance  of  Handicapped,  information  flyer,  n/d 
[PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9(1)]. 

^"Instructors'  Handbook  —  1940—41",  op.  caJl.  ,  p.  3. 
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It  was  also  possible  to  provide  Junior  Pro-Rec  centres  "in  response  to 
requests  from  school  principals,  school  boards  or  some  other  responsible 
service  club  or  group."  In  July,  1943,  the  official  age  limit  was 
lowered  by  one  year  to  include  fifteen-year-olds  not  attending  school, 

as  a  measure  to  help  curb  juvenile  delinquency.  This  change  was  the 

2 

result  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

The  1941-42  season  saw  the  implementation  of  a  new  policy, 

designed  to  raise  additional  funds  for  the  programme.  A  membership  fee 

of  fifty  cents  was  charged  at  the  time  of  registration,  for  which  the  new 

Pro-Rec  membership  pin  was  presented.  Discretion  was  exercised  in  the 

enforcement  of  this  policy,  and  no  one  was  barred  from  the  programme  for 

3 

inability  to  pay  the  fee. 

As  discussed  in  a  previous  section,  the  enlistment  of  young  men 

in  the  armed  forces  had  a  drastic  effect  on  the  Pro-Rec  membership. 

Numbers  decreased  markedly  during  the  first  few  years,  and  the  Victoria 

men’s  programme  was  noticeably  curtailed  by  the  loss  of  instructors.  The 

4 

1942  final  display  in  that  city  was  presented  entirely  by  women,  and  by 
1942-43,  there  were  no  men’s  centres  operating  in  Victoria."*  Vancouver 
centres  were  similarly  affected;  in  the  1941  Mass  Display,  participation 
by  men  had  decreased  noticeably,  and  in  the  1942  Display  programme,  it 
was  noted  that  "today  Pro-Rec  classes  are  peopled  mostly  by  women,  and 

'''Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  Butt&tin  No.  2  (Ottawa:  The  King’s  Printer, 
1945),  p.  31. 

^ VooULij  Ptiov-incz,  July  13th,  1943,  p.  2. 

^Public  Schools  Reposit,  1941-42,  p.  99. 

^VcuZy  ColovuAt,  March  28th,  1942,  p.  3. 

5PublZc  Schools  Puposvt,  1942-43,  p.  109. 
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boys  and  men  either  of  pre  or  post-military  age.""*" 

Although  there  was  a  significant  decrease  in  enrollment  for 

women,  it  was  not  as  great  as  for  men  in  the  early  years  of  the  War  (see 

Table  12).  During  the  1940-41  season,  registration  for  women  was  actually 

2 

greater  than  expected,  especially  in  the  cities.  Women  were  perceived 

as  being  able  to  shut  the  door  of  the  Pro-Rec  centre  on  their  problems, 

and  to  lose  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  evening's  programme  of 
3 

activities.  Conscientious  women  members  sometimes  went  to  remarkable 

lengths  to  attend  their  Pro-Rec  classes,  in  spite  of  transportation 

problems;  such  was  the  woman  who  rowed  her  twelve-foot  skiff  across 

Burrard  Inlet  twice  a  week,  or  the  schoolgirl  who  peddled  her  bicycle 

4 

from  Coquitlam  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

During  the  1943-44  season,  following  four  years  of  declining 
membership,  registration  numbers  began  to  'increase  noticeably.  This  was 
caused,  in  large  part,  by  the  decision  to  lower  the  membership  age  limit 
to  fifteen  years.  When  the  Youth  JficiiviinQ  Act  expired  in  1942,  it  was 
temporarily  replaced  by  the  VoccUcconoJL  TfiuininQ  Co-ofidincutcon  Act ,  and 
the  restriction  on  participants  under  sixteen  years  of  age  was  removed.5 
The  1943-44  enrollment  of  juniors  was  almost  three  times  that  for  the 
previous  year,  and  junior  classes  were  conducted  in  thirty-two  Pro-Rec 

^”Mass  Display  Programme”,  1942,  p.  5. 

^Public  Sckoot 4  Report,  1940-41,  p.  99. 

O 

l /cincouveA  Sun ,  January  11,  1941,  magazine  section,  p.  11. 

''Ibid. 

^  Public  Schools  Repo  fit,  1942-43,  p.  108. 

6 Public  School A  Repontt,  1942-43,  p.  Ill  (junior  enrollment:  890); 
1943-44,  p.  128  (junior  enrollment:  2562). 
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centres  throughout  the  province.  These  centres  were  only  presented  upon 
specific  request  from  a  responsible  organization  such  as  a  school  board 
or  a  service  club.^ 

When  the  1943  UatconaZ  PkyAicaZ  EitnOJ. >4  Act  became  the  funding 
authority  for  dominion  financial  support  of  provincial  recreation  pro¬ 
grammes,  the  age  limit  on  membership  was  eliminated  completely,  because 

this  Aot  was  introduced  to  encourage  physical  recreation  for  Canadians 
3 

of  all  ages.  With  the  start  of  the  1944-45  season,  Pro-Rec  presented 

4 

classes  for  children  ages  nine  to  fourteen,  and  juniors  became  a  regular 
segment  of  the  Pro-Rec  membership  rather  than  an  exceptional  group 
organized  only  by  special  request. 

It  was  during  the  War  that  the  social  problem  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  developed  to  proportions  that  caused  great  concern  for  many  parents 
and  leaders,  and  its  rising  incidence  was  one  of  the  reasons  given  for 
lowering  the  age  limit  for  Pro-Rec  members.  Many  prominent  spokesmen 
stated  that  increasing  recreation  opportunities  was  one  of  the  answers  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  Pro-Rec  was  the  logical  place  to 
start  these  programmes  quickly  and  inexpensively.  In  October,  1944, 
Vancouver  City  Council  gave  a  $1,000  grant  to  Pro-Rec  for  its  junior  pro¬ 
gramme,  to  help  combat  juvenile  delinquency.^  British  Columbia  Premier 
John  Hart,  commenting  after  the  1944  Mass  Display  in  Vancouver,  said  that, 

1Public  Schooti  Pcpoat,  1943-44,  p.  126. 

^Tbid.  ,  p.  127. 

* 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Canada’s  National  Physical  Fitness  Act,"  JouAnaZ 
ol  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Pccacatton,  XIV: 4  (April,  1945),  p.  187. 

^VaZZy  province,  October  13th,  1944,  p.  6. 

Ibid . 
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in  his  opinion.  Pro— Rec  was  the  answer  to  juvenile  delinquency,^  and  in 

the  1945  provincial  legislature  debate  on  the  Pro-Rec  budget,  members 

from  both  sides  of  the  Assembly  requested  larger  grants  for  recreation 

2 

programmes  because  of  this  social  problem. 

LEADERSHIP 

One  of  the  most  important  single  events  in  the  history  of  Pro- 

Rec  was  the  enlistment,  in  January,  1941,  of  Ian  Eisenhardt,  although  it 

is  probable  that,  at  the  time,  no  one  realized  the  long-term  effects  that 

3 

this  would  have.  As  was  the  case  with  many  members  of  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices,  Eisenhardt  was  simply  granted  leave,  and  a  successor  was  not  named 

,  4 

for  many  years. 

As  an  interim  measure,  an  Executive  Board  was  appointed  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  Pro-Rec  programme.  This  Board  consisted  of:  Jerry  Mathisen, 
Provincial  Chief  Instructor;  Hilda  Keatley,  Chief  Instructress  for 
Vancouver;  and  Paul  King,  Provincial  Secretary.^  Eisenhardt  had  specifi¬ 
cally  recommended  to  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  that  Ernest  Grant, 
former  head  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board  Recreation  Department  and  Chief 

^Pubtlc  Schools  Report,  1944-45,  p.  136. 

^[/sLcXofvLa  VouJLiJ  Time*,  March  13th,  1945,  p.  2. 

3 

The  full  significance  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chap¬ 
ter. 

4 

Eisenhardt  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  First 
Battalion,  Irish  Fusiliers,  and  applied  for  leave  from  his  position  as  ’ 
Pro-Rec  Director  on  January  17th,  1941.  Letter  to  G.M.  Weir,  Minister  of 
Education,  Victoria,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver, 
January  17th,  1941  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 

5Publlc  School*  Report,  1940-41,  p.  97. 
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Instructor  for  Vancouver,  be  appointed  Acting  Director, ^  but  this 

recommendation  was  not  implemented.  Mathisen  served  as  chairman  of  the 

2 

Executive  Board. 

The  Executive  Board  assumed  its  responsibilities  in  January, 

3 

1941,  and  these  were  carried  out  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of 

each  individual.  Because  theirs  were  already  full-time  positions,  the 

three  Board  members  were  not  able  to  carry  on  with  the  kinds  of  activi- 

4 

ties  that  had  occupied  much  of  Eisenhardt ’s  time.  In  1942,  Paul  King 

left  the  Pro-Rec,3  and  no  Provincial  Secretary  was  appointed  to  replace 
£ 

him.  Nor  was  anyone  else  named  to  the  Executive  Board,  and  Mathisen 
and  Keatley  thus  comprised  the  Board  until  June,  1944,  when,  following 
the  formal  resignation  of  Eisenhardt,  Mathisen  was  appointed  Director. ^ 
After  Eisenhardt  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army,  he  was  seconded 
to  the  National  Selective  Service,  for  the'  purpose  of  organizing  sports 

g 

and  recreation  for  workers  in  war  industries.  In  1943,  he  was  appointed 
Canadian  Army  Sports  Officer  and  developed  a  sports  programme  for  soldiers 
stationed  in  Canada.9  After  the  Hattonal  Vhy*lcal  Eltnc**  Act  was  passed 

"^Letter  to  G.M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director ,  Vancouver,  January  17th,  1941  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

2Publlc  School*  Report,  1944-45,  p.  136. 

3 Public  School*  Report,  1940-41,  p.  97. 
interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  10th,  1977. 

3 Interview  with  Paul  King,  September  1st,  1976. 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

7  Public  School*  Report,  1944-45,  p.  136. 

O 

Sawula,  op.  clot.,  p.  79. 

9Doris  Plewes ,  ’’Canadian  News",  Journal  oi  Health,  Phy*lcal  Educa¬ 
tion  and  RccacatA.on,  XVII:9  (November,  1946),  p.  547. 
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in  1943,  and  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  established, 
Eisenhardt  became  the  first  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness.1 * *  With 
this  appointment,  Eisenhardt  submitted  his  resignation  from  Pro-Rec,  and 
Mathisen  was  then  named  Pro-Rec  Director,  retaining  his  responsibilities 
as  Provincial  Supervisor  for  Men. 

The  effect  of  three-and-one-half  years  of  temporary  management 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  Although  Mathisen  was  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  he  did  not  have  the  authority  that  accompanied  the  position 
2 

of  Director.  More  serious  was  the  conflict  between  Mathisen  as  director 

of  the  men’s  programme  and  Keatley,  director  of  the  women.  This  conflict 

had  developed  over  the  years  as  the  result  of  strong  personalities 

clashing  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  entire  programme,  and  was  widely 

recognized  as  a  feature  of  the  administration  of  Pro-Rec  from  this  time 

onward.  Both  individuals  were  very  competent  in  their  work,  and  both 

commanded  the  loyalty  of  the  instructors  and  instructresses  who  worked 

for  them;  but  they  did  not  like  one  another,  and  without  Eisenhardt  there 

to  keep  the  administration  working  smoothly,  a  permanent  schism  developed 

3 

between  the  men's  and  women’s  programmes.  This  separation  was  evident 
in  the  annual  reports  presented  by  the  Board.  The  1940-41  report  included, 
for  the  first  time,  a  section  on  the  men’s  programme,  and  one  on  the 
women’s  programme.4  The  1941-42  report  indicated,  again  for  the  first 

1Sawula,  Op.  cJjt.  ,  p.  79. 

O 

Interview  with  Edward  Lipinski,  former  member  of  Pro-Rec  office; 
staff,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  19th,  1977. 

This  schism  has  been  reported  to  the  writer  by  every  person 
interviewed  who  was  involved  in  or  familiar  with  Pro-Rec  from  1941 
onwards . 

4 Public  Schools  Report,  1940-41,  pp.  98-99. 
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PLATE  IX 


(a)  Jerry  Mathisen,  Provincial 
Supervisor  for  Men  (Mass 
Display  Programme,  1948) 


(b)  Hilda  Keatley,  Chief  Instruct¬ 
ress  for  Women  (Mass  Display 
Programme,  1948) 
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time,  separate  men’s  and  women’s  centres  for  the  winter  programme.1  This 
separation  in  the  annual  reports  continued  throughout  the  wartime  period. 

One  other  leadership  change  occurred  when  George  Weir,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education  who  had  instituted  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  was  defeated 

2 

in  the  provincial  election  of  1941.  He  was  re-elected  in  1945,  and 
became  Minister  of  Education  once  again,  but  for  most  of  the  War,  Pro-Rec 
was  without  its  strongest  political  supporter. 

THE  PRO-REC  PROGRAIIME 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  dominant  Pro-Rec  policy  became  one 
of  providing  a  programme  designed  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  wartime 
society,  as  opposed  to  a  programme  for  a  society  affected  by  a  severe 
economic  depression.  This  new  policy  did  not  result  in  any  actual  change 
in  the  activities  presented  at  Pro-Rec  centres.  Rather,  its  influence 
was  seen  in  the  addition  of  certain  war  work  activities,  and  in  the  stress 
placed  upon  producing  a  citizenry  fit  to  wage  war,  either  in  battle  or  on 
the  home  front. 

Basic  Winter  Programme 

Generally,  the  basic  programme  offered  at  centres  differed  little 

from  that  established  during  the  previous  period.  Gymnastics,  dancing, 

3 

Keep  Fit  activities,  and  games  comprised  the  typical  women's  session, 
while  the  men  engaged  in  games,  tumbling  and  apparatus  work,  conditioning 

1PubJUc  Schools  Report,  1941-42,  pp.  100-101. 

20rmsby,  Brutish  Columbia:  A  HLbtofiy,  op.  cXt.,?.  473. 
^"Instructors ’  Handbook  —  1940—41",  Op.  CJJt. ,  p.  10. 
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exercises,  combatives ,  and  weightlifting.1  There  was  a  noticeable  shift 
in  emphasis  towards  conditioning  and  Keep  Fit  activities,  to  prepare 
members  for  military  service  or  war-work.  "Fitness  for  service"  became 

2 

the  slogan  for  Pro-Rec  and  this  was  emphasized  in  registration  publicity. 
Eisenhardt,  in  a  statement  to  instructors,  said  that  "in  war  time,  the 

Pro-Rec  training  has  a  special  task - - - Fitness  for  service  to  the 

Empire. 

Instructors  were  encouraged  to  provide  variety  in  their  programmes 

4 

to  make  them  more  interesting,  and  the  recreational  aspects  of  women’s 
classes  were  given  more  emphasis.^  A  publicity  release  stated  that  gym¬ 
nastics  would  be  stressed  less,^  and  mixed  folk  dancing  was  introduced.7 
In  the  men’s  programme,  special  businessmen’s  classes  were  inaugurated, 
largely  because  of  the  drastic  decrease  in  men’s  attendance.  These 
classes  were  designed  to  interest  middle-aged  men,  and,  in  a  manner  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Keep  Fit  classes  for  women,  were  less  strenuous  and  less 
demanding  than  the  regular  men's  classes.  It  was  suggested  that  "such 
classes  ought  to  be  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  and  for  not 

\  n  8 

more  than  one  hour’s  duration  (including  time  for  stripping,  etc.). 

^Public  Schools  Report,  1940-41,  p.  98. 

2 

[/ancouvcA  Sun ,  October  1st,  1941,  p.  5. 

■a 

British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  Branch,  1940  SummoA  School  o&  RccAcational  and  Physical 
Education:  O^iciat  Textbook  (Vancouver,  1940),  foreword,  p.  1  (Keatley 
Collection) . 

4 Public  School*  Report, 1939-40,  p.  89. 

^’’Instructors’  Handbook  -  1940—41",  op.  cit. ,  p.  10. 

6Vaily  Province,  October  14th,  1939,  magazine  section,  p.  2. 

7 Daily  Province,  August  16th,  1940,  p.  9. 

^"Instructors’  Handbook  —  1940—41'  ,  Op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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The  evening's  session  was  to  consist  of  "a  good  Exercise  Table,  followed 
by  a  few  light,  enjoyable  games  such  as  volley-ball,  goodminton,  etc."1 

An  important  wartime  feature  of  the  basic  programme  was  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  activities  and  facilities  for  special  groups,  both  civilian 
and  military.  These  classes,  in  which  physical  fitness  was  emphasized, 
were  started  during  the  1941-42  season,  when  the  war  effort  was  reaching 
its  maximum  commitment,  and  they  continued  until  the  end  of  the  War.  One 
of  the  first  groups  to  benefit  from  these  arrangements  was  the  Boeing 
Athletic  Club,  consisting  of  workers  at  the  Boeing  aircraft  plant  near 
the  Vancouver  airport.  The  members  held  badminton,  basketball,  and  rifle¬ 
shooting  sessions  at  the  Pro-Rec  building.  At  the  headquarters  swimming 

pool,  Canadian  Naval  Reserve  recruits  were  accommodated  for  their  swim- 
2 

ming  tests.  The  1941-42  season  also  saw  the  introduction  of  recreational 

and  physical  conditioning  classes  for  members  of  Air  Raid  Protection 

(A.R.P.)  units;  because  the  participants  were  older  than  most  Pro-Rec 

members,  their  activities  were  less  strenuous  than  those  in  the  regular 

programme.  During  the  summer  of  1942,  a  special  course  was  presented 

for  recreational  leaders  in  A.R.P.  The  men  selected  by  their  divisional 

inspectors  were  chiefly  World  War  I  veterans,  and  therefore  advanced  in 

years;  consequently  their  programme  was  a  very  modified  one,  consisting 

4 

of  mild  exercises,  light  recreational  games,  and  jiu-jitsu  holds.  By 
1942-43,  the  list  of  special  groups  receiving  Pro-Rec  attention  had  grown 
to  include:  physical  training  classes  for  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Corps 

1I  bid. 

^Public  School*  Report,  1940-41,  p.  99. 

2 Pub tic  School*  Report,  1940-41,  p.  101. 

4 Public  School *  Report,  1942-43,  p.  109. 
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in  the  Okanagan  and  the  Fraser  Valley;  Reserve  Army  units  in  the  Fraser 

Valley  and  the  Kootenays;  and  Sea  Cadets  and  Air  Force  Cadets  in 

Vancouver.  Finally,  in  1944,  it  was  reported  that  Pro-Rec  classes  were 

held  for  the  Western  Air  Command  (Women's  Division),  Royal  Canadian  Air 

Force  wives  and  female  personnel,  and  Sea  Island  (Greater  Vancouver) 

2 

wartime  housing  residents.  Clearly,  Pro-Rec  was  making  its  services 
available  to  special  groups  in  a  manner  not  witnessed  prior  to  the  War. 

Summer  Programme 

General  arrangements  for  the  Pro-Rec  summer  programme  did  not 

change  during  the  War,  nor  did  registration  decrease  as  much  as  that  for 

the  winter  programme.  Still,  some  activities  were  affected  by  wartime 

shortages;  tennis  and  track  and  field  classes  were  curtailed  due  to  lack 

3 

of  instructors,  and  a  few  sports  suffered  from  lack  of  equipment. 

The  programme  was  expanded  by  the  addition  of  new  sports,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  War,  the  schedule  consisted  of  nine  activities,  com¬ 
pared  to  six  in  the  summer  of  1939:  in  1940,  a  baseball  school  for  boys 

4 

was  held  in  Victoria,  and  cycling  trips  were  arranged  in  Vancouver;  box 
lacrosse  was  also  introduced,  and  a  Pro-Rec  team  was  entered  in  the 
Greater  Vancouver  intermediate  league.5  In  that  same  year,  Pro-Rec  soft- 
ball  in  Vancouver  was  expanded  to  an  eleven-team  summer  league. 

^Jbld.  ,  p.  111. 

^VaLty  PstovlnciZ,  October  13th,  1944,  p.  6. 

3 Public  Schools  Report,  1943-44,  p.  124. 

^Public  School*  Report,  1940-41,  p.  97. 

5Jbld. 

^ I  bid. 
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Open-air  centres,  imitating  the  Vancouver  model,  were  opened  in 
the  Fraser  Valley,  the  Okanagan,  and  Victoria,  during  1941. ^  Activities 
at  these  centres  included;  group  relays,  net  games,  track  and  field, 
horseshoe  pitching,  softball,  hardball,  and,  in  the  Interior,  football.2 

An  important  innovation  in  the  summer  programme  was  also  intro¬ 
duced  in  1941.  This  was  the  Travelling  Sports  Coach,  who  visited  towns 
in  the  Fraser  Valley  and  the  Okanagan  during  the  period  of  May  26th  to 

July  26th.  Coaching  was  provided  for  tennis,  swimming  and  diving,  and 

3 

life  saving,  in  co-operation  with  local  sports  organizations. 

Other  programme  changes  during  the  War  years  included  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  cricket,  a  perennial  Pro-Rec  summer  activity,  to  twelve  teams, 

4 

including  four  for  women.  Softball  teams  also  increased  in  numbers  that 
year,  and  the  British  Columbia  senior  men's  and  senior  women's  titles 
were  won  by  Pro-Rec  teams. ^  Another  innovation,  the  result  of  wartime 
demands,  was  the  institution  of  indoor  physical  fitness  classes;  started 
in  1942,  these  pre-military  classes  were  held  in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and 
New  Westminster,  during  July  and  August  in  the  early  mornings. ^  Horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  became  a  popular  activity  for  senior  members  in  Okanagan 
centres,  with  regular  matches  and  play-offs  scheduled  throughout  the 
province^  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1944,  fastball  was  introduced  and 

^ PubLic  SckooLi  Rcpofct,  1941-42,  p.  99. 

^PubLic  Schools  RcpoAX,  1942-43,  p.  108. 

^PubLic  Schools  Report,  1941-42,  p.  100. 

^PubLic  SckoolA  Report,  1942-43,  p.  108. 

lb-id. 

^VcuZif  PsiOV-incc,  May  31st,  1940,  p.  9;  and  June  28th,  1940,  p.  11. 
7 PubLic  SckooLt)  Report,  1943-44,  p.  125. 
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quickly  became  the  outstanding  summer  activity;  leagues  were  conducted 
in  many  districts  in  the  province. ^ 

Sports  Programme 

Expansion  of  the  sports  programme  continued  throughout  the  War, 
although  shortages  of  personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment  affected  this 
feature  of  Pro-Rec  work.  During  the  six-year  War  period,  Pro-Rec  head¬ 
quarters  was  moved  three  times,  and  in  each  instance,  the  sports  programme 
was  modified.  The  1941  move  to  the  former  Western  Sports  Centre  provided 

an  opportunity  for  the  addition  of  badminton  to  the  Pro-Rec  calendar,  in 

2 

the  main  gymnasium  of  that  facility.  In  the  middle  of  the  1942-43  season, 

Pro-Rec  moved  its  headquarters  to  the  Vancouver  Athletic  Club;  because 

this  facility  did  not  have  a  swimming  pool,  the  aquatics  programme  was 

3 

conducted  in  city  pools  only.  Finally,  in  late  December,  1945,  a  fire 

4 

destroyed  the  Vancouver  Athletic  Club  and  Pro-Rec  was  suddenly  homeless. 
This  incident  affected  sports  such  as  basketball,  which  was  regularly 
scheduled  there,  and  for  the  remaining  years  of  its  existence,  Pro-Rec 
headquarters  were  located  in  offices  to  which  no  athletic  facilities  were 
attached.  Although  the  Vancouver  sports  programme  was  forced  into  non- 
Pro-Rec  facilities,  it  was  not  curtailed  to  any  significant  degree;  in 
1944-45,  basketball,- badminton,  floor  hockey,  box  soccer,  grass  hockey, 
soccer,  indoor  swimming,  and  volleyball  were  still  offered  in  organized 
competition.  3 

1Public  School*  Report,  1944-45,  p.  137. 

^i/ancouveA  Sun ,  October  1st,  1941,  p.  5. 

3Publtc  School*  RepoAt,  1942-43,  p.  110. 

^New*-HcAald,  March  1st,  1945,  p.  1. 

5 Public  School*  RcpoAt,  1944-45,  pp.  139-140. 
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A  number  of  new  sports  were  introduced,  in  addition  to  badminton. 

Rugby  was  included  in  the  1939-40  programme,^-  the  same  year  that  women's 

2 

basketball  teams  entered  the  Lower  Mainland  league.  Ice  rink  activities 

were  featured  in  Nelson,  where  Pro-Rec  instructors  worked  in  close  co- 

3 

operation  with  the  new  community  centre  there.  The  first  free  "dry-ski" 

classes  offered  to  the  public  in  Vancouver  were  presented  by  Pro-Rec  in 

November,  1940,  in  the  headquarters  gymnasium;  these  classes  consisted  of 

4 

conditioning  exercises  particularly  suited  to  skiing. 

Sports  coaching  courses  also  received  emphasis  at  this  time.  A 
soccer  school  was  instituted  during  the  summer  of  1944,  and  proved  very 
successful,  with  approximately  seven  hundred  boys  enrolled  for  the  course 
this  was  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  B.C.  Junior  Juvenile  Soccer 
Commission.  Also,  in  co-operation  with  the  Western  Canadian  Ski 
Association,  a  course  for  ski  instructors  -was  conducted  at  Revelstoke,  in 
the  Kootenays;  presented  during  February,  1945,  this  course  was  attended 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  province. ^ 

As  the  War  period  drew  to  a  close,  the  growth  of  the  sports  pro¬ 
gramme  was  reflected  in  the  appointment,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  of  Robert 
Quinn  as  Sports  Officer,  who  organized  fastball,  lacrosse,  and  cricket 

''"Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin" 
(mimeographed),  March  3rd,  1940,  p.  4. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin" 
(mimeographed),  March  17th,  1940,  p.  2. 

^Public  School*  Report,  1943-44,  p.  128. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin" 
(mimeographed),  November  24th,  1940,  p.  2. 

^Public  School*  Report,  1944-45,  p.  138. 

^ Ibid. 
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teams  for  Pro-Rec  members. 

The  records  for  Pro-Rec  activities  are  far  from  complete,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  War  period.  The  extent  to  which  inter-centre  competitions 
were  conducted  during  this  time  is  not  known,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that 
shortages  and  restrictions  reduced  this  aspect  of  the  programme.  The 

only  event  regularly  reported  was  the  men’s  gymnastics  competitions.  The 

2 

1940  gymnastics  championships  included  both  men  and  women,  but  from  1941 

onwards,  the  annual  reports  for  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education 

3 

Branch  made  reference  only  to  gymnastics  competitions  for  men.  This  was 
also  the  period  of  the  greatest  division  between  the  men’s  and  women's 
programmes,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  women’s  gymnastics  competition 
ceased  after  1940. 

According  to  reports  by  Mathisen,  inter-centre  competition  of  a 
new  form  was  introduced  during  this  period,  although  the  activities  them¬ 
selves  were  not  new.  This  event,  the  Tabloid  Sports  Meet,  consisted  of 
a  number  of  indoor  contests  and  races,  for  which  each  men’s  centre  could 
enter  a  team.  Events  in  the  one-evening  programme  included:  standing 
broad  jump,  basketball  throw,  medicine  ball  throw,  potato  race,  standing 
hop-step-and-jump,  modified  hurdle  race,  obstacle  race,  and  standing  high 

jump.  Teams  competed  against  a  standard,  accumulating  points  for  each 
4 

event. 


1PtxblLc  Schools  Report,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Fifth  Annual  Pro- 
Rec  Gymnastics  Competition"  (mimeographed)  [PABC:  8.8.5c,  No.  28], 

3?ULblic.  Schools  RcpoAlS,  1940-41  to  1944-45.  Nurmberg  states  that 
the  Pro-Rec  championships  were  the  only  regular  gymnastics  competitions 
to  be  held  in  Canada  from  1940  to  1945;  Nurmberg,  op.  caX.  ,  p.  201. 

^Information  to  Pro— Rec  instructors  from  R.J.  Phillips  and  A. 
Batchelor,  Pro— Rec  Administrative  Staff  (mimeographed),  Vancouver,  March 
6th,  1948  [PABC:  8.8.5  e] . 
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Social  Activities 

As  with  many  features  of  social  life  at  this  time,  Pro-Rec  activi¬ 
ties  were  expanded  to  include  socials  and  dances  presented  to  raise  money 
or  goods  for  war  charities.  Displays  were  also  held  in  association  with 

Victory  Loan  and  War  Bond  campaigns,  and  for  the  benefit  of  armed  forces 

2 

groups.  The  most  important  new  social  event  was  instituted  in  the  summer 
of  1945,  and  was  to  become  a  popular  annual  occurrence.  This  was  the  Pro- 
Rec  Picnic,  held  at  Bowen  Island  near  Vancouver,  a  favourite  location  for 

3 

picnics  sponsored  by  organizations  and  business  firms. 


Special  Programmes 


Of  the  special  programmes  offered  at  this  time,  the  most  important 
were,  quite  naturally,  directly  related  to  the  War  itself.  In  November, 
1939,  the  Pro-Rec  administration  announced  a  special  programme  for  those 
wanting  to  develop  their  physical  fitness  to  a  level  suited  to  wartime 
preparedness.  This  programme  was  widely  publicized,  and  Eisenhardt 
stressed  that  Pro-Rec  was  meeting  the  needs  of  a  wartime  society  with  its 
free  programme.^  The  special  programme  was  designed  to  serve  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  non-fit  individuals: 

(1)  Men  living  in  localities  which  are  not  yet  supplied  with 
a  Non-permanent  Militia  Unit,  and  who  are  anxious  to 
make  themselves  more  ready  to  serve  their  country. 

(2)  Boys  not  in  attendance  at  school  who  are  too  young  to 
join  the  Canadian  Active  Service  Forces  or  the  Non¬ 
permanent  Active  Militia. 


1PublZc  Sckooti  Rzpofit,  1941-42,  p.  99. 

2Ibid.,  p.  102. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  27th,  1977. 

^Canadian  Association  of  Physical  Education,  bnULoXivi,  VIII:  2 
(December,  1940),  p.  5. 
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(3)  Men  who  —  for  reasons  of  health  or  age  —  are  not  in 
a  position  to  enlist  in  a  military  unit,  and  who  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  enroll  for  the  Pro-Rec 
conditioning  classes. 

(4)  Women  of  all  ages  who  would  benefit  through  a  systematic 
series  of  recreative  and  "keep  fit"  activities.^ 

The  emphasis  on  pre-military  physical  training  was  reflected  in 

the  list  of  activities  offered  for  men;  this  included  military  physical 

2 

training  tables,  squad  drill,  and  trench-combat  exercises.  This  pro¬ 
gramme  was  given  the  name  of  the  "broomstick  squad",  because,  in  the 

3 

military  drills,  broomsticks  were  used  as  dummy  guns.  Women’s  classes 
included  a  new  activity,  industrial  weightlifting,  an  idea  taken  from 
the  British  Minister  of  Labour,  who  suggested  this  activity  so  that  women 
engaged  in  war  industries  would  learn  the  correct  way  to  lift  unusually 
heavy  weights.4 

In  addition  to  physical  recreation  and  social  programmes,  Pro-Rec 
organized  a  number  of  war  work  activities,  and  every  woman  member  of  Pro- 
rec  was  encouraged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  of  these  activities. 

In  1941,  with  better  facilities  available  at  the  new  headquarters,  the 
Pro-Rec  Red  Cross  unit  was  established;  classes  were  held  twice  weekly, 
for  which  the  Vancouver  General  Hospital  supplied  the  necessary  equipment. 
Early  in  the  War,  Pro-Rec  women  participated  in  a  large-scale  knitting 

^Public  School*  Rcponot,  1939-40,  p.  90. 

^ "Mass  Display  Programme",  1943,  p.  4  (Keatley  Collection). 

3Meu>  bJoflid,  1:8  (October,  1940),  p.  8;  see  also  ValtiJ  Province 
August  16th,  1940,  p.  9. 

4 Public  School*  Repo  AX,  1941-42,  p.  102. 

5 ValtiJ  Colovhi*t ,  March  28th,  1942,  p.  3. 

eVouly  P/iOvlncc,  June  14th,  1941,  p.  24;  see  also  Public  School* 
Report,  1941-42,  p.  101. 
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PLATE  X 


Men’s  Pre-Military  Exercise  Programme  -  "Broomstick  Squad 

(N&V  Wosild,  October,  1940) 
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project,  in  which  more  than  one  thousand  woollen  squares  were  sewn  into 

bedcovers  and  then  sent  to  air-raid  victims  in  England.1  Home  Nursing 

courses  were  also  conducted  at  Pro-Rec  headquarters,  under  the  auspices 

2 

of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  and  lectures  on  wartime  nutrition  were  pre- 

3 

sented  by  the  Greater  Vancouver  Health  League.  The  St.  John  Ambulance 

4 

Association  gave  First  Aid  courses  for  men  and  women  members  of  Pro-Rec, 
and  the  headquarters  became  an  official  A.R.P.  district  post  and  First 
Aid  station. ^  Red  Cross  and  Home  Nursing  programmes  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  War,  but  by  1944-45,  the  emphasis  on  war  work  had  diminished, 
and  Pro-Rec  was  starting  to  plan  for  peacetime.^ 

One  special  programme  associated  with  Pro-Rec  during  the  1930 ’s 
discontinued  its  affiliation  early  in  the  War.  This  was  the  Self-Help 
Drama  Organization  which  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Community  Drama 

g 

Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education,  during  the  1939-40  season. 

The  youth  hostelling  programme  which  Pro-Rec  had  inaugurated  in 

1937  continued  to  operate  throughout  the  War.  The  advent  of  gasoline 

9 

rationing  made  this  form  of  holidaying  especially  attractive,  and  more 
facilities  were  opened  during  this  period.  In  the  summer  of  1940,  fifteen 

^Vaity  ?K ovince,  February  13th,  1941,  p.  12. 

^Public  School*  Repo -'Ll,  1941-42,  p.  99. 

8  Ibid.  ^Ibid. 

5  Ibid. 

8 Public  School*  RepoAi,  1944-45,  p.  140. 

^Tbid. ,  pp.  136-140. 

8 Public  School*  Reposu,  1939-40,  p.  90. 

^ "Mass  Display  Programme",  1942,  p.  12. 
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hostels  operated  throughout  the  Fraser  Valley  and  Vancouver  Island,1  and 

2 

in  1941,  a  loop  was  opened  in  the  Okanagan.  In  1942,  the  Executive  of 

the  B.C.  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Youth  Hostel  Association  assumed  full 

3 

control  of  this  Branch,  although  Pro-Rec  still  provided  a  direct 
4 

subsidy.  Pro-Rec  headquarters  continued  as  the  Youth  Hostel  Association 
office,  and  the  B.C.  field  worker  for  youth  hostels  was  a  Pro-Rec  instruc¬ 
tress  who  received  one-half  of  her  salary  from  the  Youth  Hostel  Association.^ 
The  extensive  programme  offered  by  Pro-Rec  during  the  War  catered 
to  a  much  wider  segment  of  the  population  than  that  served  during  the 
1930fs.  The  addition  of  activities  further  expanded  Pro-Rec  operations, 
and  these  two  factors  brought  forth  criticisms  from  institutions  and  clubs 
that  Pro-Rec  was  functioning  in  opposition  to  these  groups. ^  In  response 
to  such  criticisms,  a  policy  statement  was  released  which  stated  that  Pro- 
Rec  was  not  a  closed  club  operating  in  opposition  to  other  agencies,  and 
that  it  offered  the  following  services: 

(1)  The  establishing  of  recreation  centres  in  districts  where 
no  group  or  club  is  operating;  this  implies  complete 
organization  —  halls,  publicity,  leaders,  equipment, 
time-tables,  and  activity  programmes. 

(2)  Supplying  and  sponsoring  leaders  for  an  already  organized 
group. 


1British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Summ&i  SckooZ  SleWA , 
111:4  (July  22-27,  1940),  p.  1. 

^Penticton  HeAaZd,  February  27th,  1941. 

^Canadian  Youth  Hostelling  Association,  "Come  Hostelling", 
printed  flyer,  n.d.  (Keatley  Collection). 

^PublZc  SckooLs  R&pofit,  1943-44,  p.  128. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  BuLttlJxn  No.  3,  (Ottawa:  The  King’s  Printer, 
1945),  p.  50. 

6Publlc.  SckoolA  Rzpovt,  1943-44,  p.  124. 
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(3)  Providing  facilities  for  organized  groups  where 
feasible. 

(4)  Direct  subsidizing  of  established  organizations. 

(5)  Training  leaders  for  clubs. 

(6)  Providing  equipment  for  groups  having  their  own 
leaders,  facilities,  and  organization. ^ 

In  addition,  Pro-Rec  provided  services  of  an  organizational  kind  for  out¬ 
side  groups,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  new  groups,  and  strengthened 

2 

already-existing  groups. 

By  1944,  Pro-Rec  was  becoming  more  involved  with  community 
recreation  councils  throughout  the  province,  and  this  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  total  programme.  The  establishment  of  these  councils 
and  of  new  community  centres  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this 
chapter. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

General  Administration 

During  the  War,  the  general  structure  of  administration  for 
Pro-Rec  continued  as  it  had  been  during  the  Depression  period,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Eisenhardt's  absence,  as  detailed  above  in  the 
section  on  Leadership.  Eligibility  rules  were  unchanged,  and,  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  War,  no  fees  were  charged. 

Vancouver  continued  to  be  the  site  of  the  Pro-Rec  head  office, 
but  its  location  was  changed  three  times  during  the  War.  The  first  move 
came  in  1941,  when  the  former  Western  Sports  Centre  on  Dunsmuir  Street 

1IbXd. 

2Ibdd. 

"^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin" 
(mimeographed),  April  14th,  1940,  p.  3. 
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was  leased  as  an  economy  measure  and  as  a  means  of  consolidating  many 

2 

of  the  wartime  activities  that  were  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

The  building  contained  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  and  summer  courses 

3 

for  instructors  were  held  there  during  1941  and  1942.  In  1942,  the 
ownership  of  that  head  office  building  changed,  and  the  Pro-Rec  adminis¬ 
tration  then  moved  to  the  Vancouver  Athletic  Club  at  Athletic  Park,  a 
popular  baseball  park  at  the  south  end  of  Granville  Street  Bridge.  While 
this  location  provided  a  larger  gymnasium,  it  did  not  have  the  advantages 
of  a  swimming  pool  and  meeting  rooms  that  had  been  provided  at  the 
previous  headquarters.^  It  was  possible,  however,  to  expand  some  of  the 
major  sports  in  the  new  centre,  and  the  annual  mass  displays  were  held 
there  in  both  1942^  and  1943. ^ 

On  the  night  of  February  28th,  1945,  fire  broke  out  at  Athletic 

Park,  and  the  Pro-Rec  headquarters  was  destroyed  in  the  blaze  that  razed 

the  buildings.  Mathisen's  wire  to  Eisenhardt  described  the  situation  in 

the  terse  language  of  telegraphy: 

FIRE  COMPLETELY  DESTROYED  OFFICE  ALL  RECORDS  FILMS  PICTURES 
CUTS  BOOKS  ETC  STOP  GYMNASIUM  DAMAGED  BEYOND  REPAIR  FOR 
MONTHS  TO  COME  STOP  MASS  DISPLAY  DUBIOUS  NO  PLACE  FOR 
REHEARSALS  .  .  .  .? 

^V-icZofUa.  VcuJLy  Tljr\eJ>,  May  26th,  1941,  p.  13. 

2 VcuZy  PsiOvZftCC,  June  14th,  1941,  p.  24. 

^VcUZy  P/iovZnC£,  June  28th,  1941,  p.  17;  see  also  Public  School* 
PcpoXl,  1942-43,  p.  109. 

^ Pub-tic  School*  PcponXy  1942-43,  p.  108. 

^ "Mass  Display  Programme",  April,  1942. 

6 Daily  Province,  April  21st,  1943,  p.  5. 

^ Telegram  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  March  1st,  1945 
[PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9,  Pt.  1]. 
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Little  was  saved  from  the  fire.  A  few  pieces  of  equipment,  such  as 

gymnasium  mats,  escaped  the  blaze,  and  the  office  safe  was  intact,  but 

all  PS10-R&C  SizcoSlcLs  weAe  lo6t„  along  with  $2,000  worth  of  display 

costumes  made  and  paid  for  by  Pro-Rec  members.^  The  cause  of  the  fire 

was  never  determined,  but  the  wooden  buildings  burned  quickly  and  were 

completely  gutted.  Five  young  boys  had  been  working  out  in  the  gymnasium 

and  narrowly  escaped  injury;  if  the  fire  had  started  ninety  minutes 

later,  it  would  have  caught  hundred  of  spectators  watching  a  Pro-Rec 

women's  basketball  game.  The  Mass  Display  was  presented  that  year  as 

2 

planned,  after  women  members  made  another  complete  set  of  costumes. 

3 

Although  new  office  quarters  were  soon  obtained,  at  445  Richards  Street, 

the  loss  of  permanent  headquarters  with  suitable  facilities  for  Pro-Rec 

4 

activities  was  a  great  handicap. 

Reports  and  Records 

Membership  reports  changed  very  little  during  the  War.  The  separ 
ation  of  the  membership  into  employed  and  unemployed  categories  remained 
a  requirement  until  the  National  Physical  Fitness  programme  was  inaugur¬ 
ated.  This  new  programme,  which  came  into  effect  in  British  Columbia  on 
April  1st,  1944, 5  also  removed  the  previous  restriction  against  the  regis 
tration  of  juniors.  Prior  to  that,  junior  classes  were  reported,  but 

1[/ancouveA  Sun ,  March  1st,  1945,  p.  8;  see  also  New4-H&iald, 

March  1st,  1945,  p.  1. 

^N&LUA-HeAald,  May  5th,  1945,  p.  2. 

3[/ancouveA  Sun ,  April  28th,  1945,  magazine  section,  p.  6. 

^ Public  Schools  PzpoAX,  1944-45,  p.  136. 

I  bid. 
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junior  members  were  not  registered;  with  the  new  scheme,  it  became 
necessary  to  record  members  as  either  "Fifteen  and  over"  or  "Fourteen 
and  under". ^ 

Staff  and  Instructors 

The  general  manpower  shortage  was  the  principal  cause  of  major 

changes  in  staff  and  instructors.  When  Eisenhardt  left,  he  was  considered 

to  be  on  leave  only,  and  no  addition  was  made  to  the  staff.  Then,  when 

Paul  King  left,  his  work  as  publicity  officer  was  simply  absorbed  by 

other  office  workers;  later,  when  Eric  Martin,  Registrar,  resigned,  his 

2 

duties  were  assigned  to  R.J.  Phillips,  accountant.  As  stated  earlier, 

many  instructors  enlisted  in  the  armed  services,  and  new  appointments 

3 

were  curtailed,  especially  during  the  early  years  of  the  War.  By  the 
end  of  the  War,  staff  numbers  had  regained  the  level  of  1939-40,  with 

4 

approximately  one  hundred  paid  employees,  and  hundreds  of  volunteers, 
but  this  was  still  well  below  the  pre-war  high  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
paid  staff. * *  3 

Training  of  Instructors 

The  Pro-Rec  Summer  School  of  Recreational  and  Physical  Education 
Education  still  operated  each  year,  but  a  number  of  changes  were  made 

■^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Senior 
Registration",  and  "Pro-Rec  Junior  Registration",  printed  cards,  Vancouver 
(Keatley  Collection). 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  Sc**tonaZ  PapeAA,  Pubtlc 
Account*  -  1941-42 ,  (Victoria:  The  King’s  Printer,  1943),  p.  EE  86. 

3 VcuJLy  Psiovtncc,  June  28th,  1941,  p.  17. 

Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Youth,  and  PccAcatton,  op.  clt.  ,p.  79. 
Comprehensive  Report,  1938-39,  pp.  169-171. 
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because  of  the  special  conditions  caused  by  the  War.  In  1941,  the  school 

was  reduced  from  the  usual  six  weeks  to  a  three-week  refresher  course,'*' 

chiefly  because  few  new  appointments  were  being  made  to  the  instructional 
2 

staff. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  an  important  change  was  effected.  With 

transportation  and  accommodation  arrangements  for  out-of-town  students 

made  more  difficult  by  wartime  restrictions,  Pro-Rec  began  a  policy  of 

decentralization  of  the  Summer  School.  A  branch  for  men  was  established 

at  Kelowna  in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  in 
3 

Vancouver.  The  following  year,  further  decentralization  was  seen,  with 

courses  conducted  at  Nelson  in  the  Kootenays,  and  in  the  Similkameen 
4 

district.  In  1944,  decentralization  was  still  a  necessity,  with  classes 
held  in  Nelson  and  Kamloops;^  the  Kamloops  course  concentrated  on  junior 
gymnastics  because  the  Kamloops  Athletic  Association  owned,  and  made 

£ 

available  to  Pro-Rec,  the  best  junior-sized  equipment  in  the  province. 

By  1945,  with  the  European  War  over  and  the  Pacific  War  coming  to  an  end, 
it  was  possible  to  resume  the  full-length  course,  and  require  the 
instructors  to  attend  the  Vancouver  Summer  School.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  servicemen  and  women  returning  from  the  armed  forces,  and 

^Public  Schools  Report,  1941-42,  p.  100. 

^VcUZy  PA.ovl.ncc,  June  28th,  1941,  p.  17. 

^Public  School*  Report,  1942-43,  p.  109. 

^Public  School *  Report,  1943-44,  p.  125. 

5 Pubtlc  School*  Report,  1944-45,  p.  137. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  of  Physical  Fitness,  Bulletin  3,  op.  cl*.,  p.  52. 

7 Public  School*  Report,  1945-46,  p.  140. 
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the  Pro-Rec  course  was  included  in  the  vocational  training  scheme  for 
1 

veterans. 

An  important  new  feature  of  the  Pro-Rec  Summer  School  was  the 

credit  given  to  school  teachers  by  the  Department  of  Education  for 

passing  grades  in  courses  which  were  of  the  same  content  as  those  given 

2 

at  the  annual  Summer  School  of  Education  in  Victoria.  Conversely, 

courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education  could  be  applied  toward 

3 

the  Pro-Rec  instructor's  certificate.  The  Department  of  Education 
summer  courses  for  physical  education  teachers  were  first  offered  in  1939. 

By  the  end  of  the  wartime  period,  seven  hundred  student-hours  were 
required  for  a  Pro-Rec  certificate,"*  and  students  normally  spent  four  or 
five  years  as  leaders  before  qualifying  as  instructors  or  assistant 
instructors.  This  was  a  significant  increase  over  the  three  to  four 
years  required  in  1939-40. ^ 

Pro-Rec  Summer  School  curricula  reflected  the  special  wartime  pro¬ 
grammes  presented  at  centres  during  this  period.  Instructors  took  courses 
in  Air  Raid  Protection,  hand-grenade  throwing,  rifle-shooting,  military 

‘'‘Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  May  14th,  1945 
[PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Pt . 1] . 

^ "Mass  Display  Programme",  1940  (Keatley  Collection). 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Short  Report  on  the 
B.C.  Physical  Fitness  Plan  (Known  as  'Pro-Rec')"  (mimeographed), 

Vancouver,  1943  [PAC:  RG/829/214-1-9] . 

^GymnoAt,  V:2  (February-March,  1939),  p.  21. 

5Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Youth  and  RecAzaJton,  Op.  cut.  ,  p.  79. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  Bt ttotun  No.  2 ,  op.  cut.  f  p.  32. 

^ Suptia ,  p.  142. 
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marching,  and  industrial  lifting,  in  addition  to  the  regular  complement 

of  courses  established  during  the  1930' s.^  Further  special  courses, 

given  at  times  and  places  other  than  the  regular  summer  course,  included 

a  ski  instructors'  school  at  Hollyburn  Mountain,  North  Vancouver,  and 

courses  given  in  connection  with  the  annual  Rural  Leadership  School  pre- 

2 

sented  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia  Extension  Department.  In 
these  ways,  Pro-Rec  expanded  and  modified  its  programme  of  instructors' 
training  to  meet  new  demands  and  challenges. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

As  would  be  expected,  the  effects  of  the  War  on  facilities  and 
equipment  were  chiefly  negative,  because  of  shortages  and  military  prior¬ 
ities.  The  problem  of  obtaining  school  gymnasia  rent-free  was  a  persis¬ 
tent  one,  and  facilities  were  generally  poor.  The  only  exceptions  were 
in  Nelson  and  Trail,  in  the  Kootenays,  where  community  centres  provided 

adequate  gymnasia,  pools,  skating  rinks,  bowling  alleys,  and  curling 
3 

rinks;  Pro-Rec  classes  were  conducted  in  these  centres. 

Military  needs  took  priority  in  space,  manpower,  and  supplies, 

and  this  affected  all  recreational  activities  in  Canadian  society.  In 

particular,  Pro-Rec  lost  the  use  of  military  facilities  such  as  the  Drill 

4 

Hall  in  North  Vancouver  and  the  Armory  in  Vancouver.  The  excellent  head 

^Pubtio  SohoolA  PzpofvtA,  1940-41,  p.  97  and  1941-42,  p.  100. 
2Pubtic  Schools  Re.posi£,  1940-41,  p.  98. 

3 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  No.  2,  op.  CsUt. ,  p.  32. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "1939-40  Season 
Centres'  Schedule:  Greater  Vancouver"  (mimeographed),  Vancouver  [PABC: 
8.8.5  c]. 
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office  arrangements  at  the  Western  Sports  Centre  helped  to  overcome  this 
loss  during  1941  and  1942,  but  on  the  whole,  Pro-Rec  lost  ground  in  its 
battle  for  better  facilities. 

Although  no  direct  evidence  has  been  found,  it  may  be  assumed 

that  equipment  purchases  and  repairs  were  minimal  or  even  non-existent, 

because  of  wartime  priorities.  A  comparison  of  expenditures  for  1938-39 

and  1942-43  supports  this  assumption.  In  1938-39,  equipment  expenditures 

totalled  $6,642.08,  for  8.8  per  cent  of  the  budget.^-  In  1942-43,  the 

portion  of  incidental  expenses  which  could  conceivably  be  equipment  costs 

2 

did  not  exceed  $1,800,  or  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 

In  1945,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  War  would  soon  end, 

Mathisen  and  Eisenhardt  tried  to  obtain  gymnastics  equipment,  such  as 

tumbling  mats,  from  the  armed  services  through  the  War  Assets  Corporation. 

Although  pressure  was  applied  at  all  possible  levels,  Pro-Rec  was  unable 

3 

to  acquire  any  surplus  items. 

Finances 

The  six  war  years  witnessed  extreme  changes  in  Pro-Rec ’s  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements,  with  wide  fluctuations  in  the  total  grants  awarded  and 
three  different  federal  funding  authorities  for  recreation  programmes. 
Table  14  illustrates  the  amounts  granted  to  Pro-Rec  each  year,  from  both 
federal  and  provincial  sources. 

^Supsia,  p.  151. 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  Sc**tonal  PapeAA,  Public 
Account*  -  1942-43,  Victoria:  The  King’s  Printer,  1944),  pp.  EE  83-84. 

^Correspondence  between  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Director  of 
Physical  Fitness,  Ottawa,  and  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver, 
March  to  October,  1945  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Pt . 1] . 
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GOVERNMENT  GRANTS 

TABLE  14 

TO  PRO-REC: 

1939  TO  19451 

Year 

Provincial 

Federal 

(%  of  total) 

Total 

1939-40 

$60,319.35 

$19,000.00 

(23.95) 

$79,319.35 

1940-41 

58,691.66 

14,249.71 

(19.54) 

72,941.37 

1941-42 

39,986.61 

10,000.00 

(20.01) 

49,986.61 

1942-43 

29,722.40 

9,986.75 

(25.15) 

39,709.16 

1943-44 

30,695.70 

10,000.00 

(24.57) 

40,695.70 

1944-45 

28,402.74 

16,015.75 

(36.06) 

44,418.49 

During  the  Depression,  the  federal  authority  for  financial 
support  of  Pro-Rec  was  the  Uu&npto ymcvit  and  AgHsLcuZtu/icit,  AAAt&tcLncc  Act, 
but  in  May,  1939,  the  Youth  Tfiatntng  A cX  was  passed,  and  controlled  the 
1939-40  federal  grant.  This  act  was  intended  to  operate  for  three  years 
only,  and  it  provided  assistance  for  Pro-Rec  during  1940-41  and  1941-42. 
When  that  Act  expired,  reduced  grants  were  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Vocational  Taatnlng  Co-oadlnatton  Act ,  for  the  years  1942-43  and 
1943-44.  Then,  in  1943,  the  Nattonai  Physical  PttneAA  Act  was  passed, 
and  governed  federal  grants  to  Pro-Rec  from  1944-45  until  the  British 

Columbia  programme  was  disbanded. 

As  shown  in  Table  14,  allocations  from  federal  sources  fluctuated 
widely  during  the  War,  from  a  high  of  $19,000  in  1939—40  to  a  low  of 
$9,986.75  in  1942-43.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the  rise  in  employment 
caused  by  an  expanding  wartime  economy.  The  V o catao uat  Taacyiaug 

^See  Appendix  E. 
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Co-00.dinata.on  Act  of  1942  was  designed,  in  part,  to  provide  training  for 
the  unemployed,  but  because  the  numbers  of  unemployed  were  less  than  in 
previous  years,  the  grants  to  provinces  were  reduced.1  The  marked  in¬ 
crease  to  $16,015.75  for  1944-45  was  the  result  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  federal  funding  authority,  the  National  Physical  PitnetA  Act, 
based  upon  development  of  fitness  rather  than  aid  for  the  unemployed. 

Grants  from  the  Provincial  government  also  varied  in  this 

period,  decreasing  from  approximately  $60,000  in  1939-40  to  less  than 

$30,000  by  1944-45.  This  can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  causes,  the 

first  of  which  was  a  general  call  for  austerity  brought  about  by  the 

financial  demands  of  the  War.  Eisenhardt  recommended  that  the  Pro-Rec 

budget  be  reduced  by  one-third,  in  view  of  the  likely  decrease  in  staff 

2 

and  in  the  number  of  centres.  In  1942,  further  reductions  in  the  Pro- 
Rec  grant  provoked  criticism  from  the  opposition  in  the  provincial 
legislature.  In  1941,  G.H.  Perry  had  succeeded  George  Weir  as  Minister 
of  Education,  after  Weir  had  been  defeated  in  the  provincial  elections. 
Perry’s  1942  education  budget  showed  a  thirty- three  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  Pro-Rec  grant,  and  in  response  to  questions  about  this.  Perry 
stated  that: 

In  view  of  the  number  of  men  who  have  enlisted,  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  designed  as  an  outlet  for  idle  persons, 

I  felt  that  this  was  the  only  place  where  I  could  justify 
the  reductions. ^ 


1Publio  Schools  Repeat,  1940-41,  p.  89. 

2Letter  to  G.M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C., 
from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  July  25th,  1940 
(Eisenhardt  Collection) . 

1 NeWA-He/iald ,  February  4th,  1942,  p.  20. 
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A  further  comment  by  Perry,  that  "many  persons  had  written  and  called 

urging  him  to  cut  out  the  whole  vote"1  for  Pro-Rec,  indicated  that  his 

2 

attitude  toward  the  programme  was  less  sympathetic  than  Weir’s. 

A  new  source  of  funds  for  Pro-Rec  was  the  membership  fee  of 

fifty  cents  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  1941-42  season.  This 

represented  a  radical  change  in  Pro-Rec  policy,  and  although  care  was 

taken  to  ensure  that  no  one  was  barred  because  of  inability  to  pay,  the 

new  policy  was  indicative  of  a  general  improvement  in  the  economic  and 

employment  status  of  British  Columbians.  The  proceeds  from  this  fee 

assessment  were  applied  towards  the  rental  cost  of  centres  that  would 

3 

otherwise  have  closed.  The  receipt  for  the  fee  was  a  special  Pro-Rec 
membership  pin,  the  design  of  which  became  widely  used  in  publicity  pro¬ 
jects. 

An  analysis  of  expenditures  for  various  categories  of  costs  during 
the  War  (Table  15)  shows  interesting  trends,  and  demonstrates  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  major  expenditures  to  the  total  costs  of  the  programme.  It 
can  be  seen  that  salaries  decreased  absolutely,  as  the  number  of  instruc¬ 
tors  was  reduced.  It  is  likely  that,  as  instructors  left  Pro-Rec  for 
duty  with  the  armed  services,  they  were  not  replaced,  either  because 
trained  personnel  were  not  available  or  because  the  budget  did  not  allow 
for  replacements  —  and  possibly  for  both  reasons.  The  allocation  of  the 
total  grant  for  salaries  increased  relatively,  however,  as  the  War  con¬ 
tinued.  In  1942-43,  the  year  in  which  Pro-Rec  received  its  smallest 


^Ib-id. 

^Perry  remained  as  Minister  of  Education  until  1945,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  re-elected  Weir. 

3 Pub-tic  School*  Report,  1941-42,  p.  99. 
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TABLE  15 

PARTIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES:  1938  TO  19451 


Year 

Salaries 

2 

Rental 

Other 

Total 

1938-39 

$48,692.50 

(64.4) 

$5,686.19 

(  7.5) 

$21,266.86 

(28.1) 

$75,645.55 

1939-40 

55,009.93 

(69.4) 

— 

24,309.42 

(30.6) 

79,319.35 

1940-41 

49,513.87 

(67.9) 

— 

23,427.50 

(32.1) 

72,941.37 

1941-42 

35,091.87 

(70.2) 

— 

14,894.74 

(29.8) 

49,986.61 

1942-43 

29,216.68 

(73.6) 

7,933.50 

(20.0) 

2,558.98 

(  6.4) 

39,709.16 

1943-44 

29,848.65 

(73.3) 

7,027.19 

(17.3) 

3,819.86 

(  9.4) 

40,695.70 

grant,  the  percentage  allocated  for  salaries  (73.6%)  was  the  highest  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  programme.^  Therefore,  the  decrease  in 
salaries  was  not  proportional  to  the  decrease  in  total  grants.  Nor  were 
rentals  decreased  proportionately  during  this  time;  in  fact,  this  expen¬ 
diture  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  as  shown  in  Table  15. 
The  one  area  in  which  Pro-Rec  did  effect  significant  savings  was  in  that 
category  labelled  "Other".  This  included:  office  supplies,  travelling 
expenses,  utilities,  publicity,  displays,  equipment,  and  incidentals;  it 
can  be  assumed  that  expenditures  for  equipment  and  travelling  were 
drastically  reduced  during  the  War. 


1PublZa  SchooLi,  RzpofuU,  1939-40  to  1943-44;  see  also  Comprehensive 
Report,  1938-39.  (Figures  in  brackets  represent  percentages  of  the  totals.) 

^ The  Public  Accounts  for  1939-40,  1940-41,  and  1941-42  do  not 
list  rental  costs  separately. 
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PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  War,  publicity  for  Pro-Rec 
activities  continued  at  its  pre-war  level,  but  when  Paul  King  left  the 
Branch  in  1942,  no  one  was  appointed  to  assume  his  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  As  a  result,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  public  relations  work 

1 

diminished  as  the  War  progressed. 

Publications 

With  the  outbreak  of  War,  the  magazine,  The  Gymnast ,  was  discon- 

2 

tinued.  For  a  short  time,  a  small  newspaper,  PAO-Pec.,  was  published, 
but  this  did  not  have  the  status  or  circulation  that  had  been  attained 
by  The  Gymn&bt.  For  the  benefit  of  instructors,  the  mimeographed  weekly 
"Pro-Rec  Bulletin"  continued  to  be  produced,  with  information  on  special 
events  and  competitions.  Newspaper  coverage,  so  outstanding  during  the 
first  period,  declined  significantly  after  early  1941  when  Eisenhardt 
left  for  the  Army,  although  articles  in  magazine  supplements  still 
appeared  two  or  three  times  each  year. 

In  October  1940,  a  photographic  essay  on  Pro-Rec  appeared  in  M eu) 

3 

WoAXd,  a  national  magazine.  This  five-page  article  contained  fifteen 
photographs  depicting  various  Pro-Rec  activities,  and  a  sixteenth  photo¬ 
graph  was  featured  on  the  magazine  cover. 

Radio 

Regular  Pro-Rec  radio  broadcasts  in  Vancouver  had  last  been 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  June  21st,  1978. 

^  Pad- Pec L,  1:4  (April  18th,  1941). 

3  New  (rionZd,  1:8  (October,  1940),  pp.  4-8. 
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presented  in  1937-38,  and  were  discontinued  for  administrative  reasons. 

By  November,  1940,  a  programme  was  again  being  aired,  on  radio  station 

CJOR.  Called  "Pro— Rec’s  on  Parade",  it  was  heard  each  Saturday  at 
2 

11:00  a.m. ,  and  consisted  of  announcements  about  Pro— Rec  activities  and 

talks  on  subjects  related  to  health  and  physical  fitness.  These  broad- 

3 

casts  continued  throughout  the  War  period. 

Motion  Pictures 

During  the  early  1940’s,  Pro-Rec  was  very  active  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures.  In  June,  1940,  the  programme  was  the  subject  of 

an  eleven-minute  colour  travelogue,  to  be  shown  in  commercial  motion 

4 

picture  theatres  throughout  North  America.  The  1942  Mass  Display  was 
also  the  subject  of  a  newsreel  film,  for  use  in  motion  picture  theatres 
across  Canada.^ 

Following  the  formation  of  the  National  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  in  1944,  a  film  entitled  "Pro-Rec  in  British  Columbia"  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  which  made  use 
of  Pro-Rec  footage  from  the  1930’s,  and  from  the  annual  Mass  Display  of 
1940.  This  nineteen-minute  film  opened  with  an  introduction  by 
Eisenhardt,  and  included  scenes  of  the  display  troupe  which  toured  B.C. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Bulletin", 
November  24th,  1940,  p.  1  (Keatley  Collection). 

o 

"Mass  Display  Programme",  April,  1942  (Keatley  Collection). 
3Pubtlc  Schools  PtiponZ,  1944-45,  p.  60. 

^Vdity  PAOV-ince.,  June  6th,  1940,  p.  26;  see  also  Nem-HeAaZd, 

June  10th,  1940,  p.  11. 

5PubUc.  Sakooli  Report,  1942-43,  p.  110. 
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in  1936,  as  well  as  activities  at  the  Stanley  Park  Open-Air  Centre.  The 
1939  Summer  School  classes  were  included,  showing  groups  working  in 
gymnastics,  games,  rhythmics,  and  weightlifting.  Scenes  from  the  1940 
Display  showed  the  massed  formations  and  synchronized  movements  which 
made  this  annual  event  so  outstanding. ^ 

By  1940,  a  number  of  silent  16  mm  films  were  provided  for  the  use 

of  Pro-Rec  instructors.  Subjects  included:  gymnastics  and  dancing 

displays.  Dominion  Gymnastics  Championships,  youth  hostelling,  Pro-Rec 

Summer  School,  touring  gymnastics  groups,  outdoor  Pro-Rec  activities, 

2 

mountain  hikes,  and  Mass  Displays. 

Displays 

Pro-Rec  continued  its  practice  of  presenting  displays  for  the 
public,  as  annual  events  at  each  centre  and  in  the  form  of  Mass  Displays 
in  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  The  format  of  the  Vancouver  Display  was 
generally  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  1930’ s,  but  the  War  produced  a 
number  of  significant  changes.  The  activities  presented  in  these  dis¬ 
plays  were  altered  to  reflect  both  the  changes  in  programme  and  the 
lowered  enrollment  of  men  at  Pro-Rec  centres.  A  comparison  of  the  pro¬ 
grammes  for  1940,  1942  and  1945  illustrates  these  changes,  and  reflects 
some  of  the  underlying  influences  of  the  War  on  Pro-Rec. 


^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  "Pro-Rec  in' 
British  Columbia”,  16mm  film  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada  Film  Library 
No.  P.1194).  This  film  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  about  many 
Pro-Rec  activities  and  provides  a  vivid  depiction  of  the  pageantry  of 
the  annual  Mass  Display. 

^"Instructor’s  Handbook  —  1940—41",  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  17. 
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1940 


1942 


1945 


Keep  Fit  -  women 
Fundamental  Gymnastics  -  men 
Rhythmic  Exercises  -  women 
Group  Mat  Tumbling  -  men 
Fundamental  Gymnastics  -  women 
Apparatus  Gymnastics  and  Games  -  men 
Corrective  Exercises  -  women 
Tumbling,  etc.  -  men 

Dance  Routines  (folk,  tap,  ball  rhythm,  ballet,  ballroom)  - 

Military  "P.T."  -  men 
Folk  Dancing  -  women 

Cadet  Drill,  A.R.P. ,  Commando-Style  Vaulting  -  men 

Demonstrations  by  Members  of  Pro-Rec  Blind  Institute  Class 

Fundamental  Gymnastics  -  women 

Apparatus  and  Games  -  men 

Team  Games  -  men 

Tumbling  -  men 

2 

Dance  Routines  -  women 

Basic  Gymnastics  -  boys 
Square  Dancing 

Recreational  Games  -  boys  and  men 
Gymnastics  and  Games  -  girls  and  women 
Physical  Rehabilitation  Exercises 

Cycling  Demonstration  -  Youth  Hostelling  Association 

lnMass  Display  Programme",  1940,  op.  (UX. 

^ "Mass  Display  Programme",  1942,  op.  olt. 
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women 
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Fundamental  Gymnastics  -  women 
Tumbling  and  Apparatus  -  boys  and  men 
Folk  Dancing  -  women''’ 

From  these  summaries,  it  can  be  seen  that  many  activities,  such 

as  fundamental  gymnastics,  were  presented  every  year,  while  others  were 

seen  only  once  or  twice.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  inclusion  of 

A.R.P.  activities  in  1942,  when  invasion  fears  were  high;  also,  the 

physical  rehabilitation  emphasis  appeared  in  1945,  when  this  aspect  of 

war  recovery  was  becoming  more  important. 

After  1940,  the  number  of  men  appearing  in  the  Mass  Displays 

2 

declined  significantly.  Although  many  hundreds  of  women  continued  to 
participate,  the  total  numbers  did  decline.  Over  twenty-two  hundred  men 
and  women  were  seen  in  1940,  but  only  fifteen  hundred  in  1941.  There 
was  a  further  decrease  the  following  year,  when  only  six  hundred 
participants  performed;  this  was  largely  the  result  of  a  change  in  venue, 
from  the  large  Forum  to  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  Vancouver  Athletic 
Club. 

The  number  of  nights  on  which  the  Mass  Display  was  staged  also 

varied  during  the  War.  Held  only  one  night  each  year  during  the 

Depression,  the  1940  Display  was  scheduled  for  two  nights.  At  the  last 

minute,  a  third  night's  performance  was  staged,  because  of  a  complete 

3 

sell-out  of  tickets.  The  total  number  of  spectators  to  see  this 


’'""Mass  Display  Programme",  May  1945  (Keatley  Collection). 

April  19th,  1941,  p.  2. 

^l/anaouveA  Sun ,  April  24th,  1940,  p.  6. 
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Display  was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand.  Together  with  the  twenty- 
two  hundred  participants,  this  made  the  1940  Display  the  most  successful 
in  Pro-Rec  history. 

2 

The  1942  Display  was  held  for  one  night  only,  but  in  1943, 

three  nights  were  again  scheduled,  because  of  the  small  seating  capacity 

3 

of  the  Vancouver  Athletic  Club.  Not  until  1944,  when  the  Display  could 

4 

again  return  to  the  Forum,  did  the  number  of  participants  and  specta¬ 
tors  begin  to  approach  pre-War  levels. ^ 

As  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  the  War 
profoundly  affected  the  Mass  Displays.  The  tone  of  the  Displays, 
always  somewhat  militaristic,  became  noticeably  patriotic,  and  many 
references  were  made  to  wartime  activities  and  to  individuals  affected 
by  the  War.  The  Display  programmes  summarized  above  presented  some 
examples  of  this.  Others  included: 

-  the  donation  of  proceeds  to  organizations  such  as  the  Vancouver  A.R.P. 
Drive,  the  Milk  for  Britain  Fund,  and  the  Queen's  Canadian  Fund  for 
Air  Raid  Victims. ^ 


^MeW-6 -H&wJLd,  April  29th,  1940,  p.  5. 

o 

"Mass  Display  Programme",  1942,  Op.  cJjt. ;  see  Appendix  J. 

^[/cmcouveA  Sun ,  April  21st,  1943,  p.  17. 

^During  the  mid-period  of  the  War,  the  Vancouver  Forum  was  used 
as  a  military  equipment  storage  centre,  and  organizations  sponsoring 
exhibitions  and  athletic  events  were  forced  to  find  other  facilities. 
Arnold,  op.  (Lit.  ,  p.  51. 

5Pubtlc  Schootb  pzpomt,  1943-44,  p.  127. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  PAO-Pec.,  op.  dJjt.', 
see  also  "Mass  Display  Programme",  1942,  op.  CaX. 
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PLATE  XI 


Mass  Display,  Vancouver  Forum,  1940 
(Keatley  Collection) 


« 
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-  the  listing,  in  Display  programmes,  of  Pro-Rec  personnel  on  active 

1 

service. 

-  the  performance  of  physical  fitness  routines  by  squads  of  R.C.A.F.  Air 

2 

Crew  trainees. 

-  the  exhibition,  inside  the  railing  at  the  Forum,  of  thousands  of 

3 

articles  contributed  by  participants  to  the  Pro-Rec  Red  Cross  units. 

-  the  singing  of  a  special  Pro-Rec  marching  song,  to  the  tune  of 
"Anchors  Aweigh".^ 

Another  important  change  in  the  general  programme  that  was 
reflected  in  the  annual  Display  was  the  inclusion,  in  1945,  of  junior 
participants.  One  of  the  numbers  involved  "tiny  tots",  that  is,  two- 
year  olds  who  performed  with  their  mothers  in  tumbling  routines.^  This 
display  was  also  noted  for  the  particular  triumph  of  the  two  thousand 
women  participants,  whose  costumes  had  been  destroyed  a  few  weeks 
earlier  in  the  head  office  fire,  and  who  were  forced  to  make  replacement 
costumes  from  materials  such  as  curtains  and  tablecloths. 


Other  Forms  of  Publicity 

When  a  Pro-Rec  pin  was  designed  in  1941  as  the  receipt  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  membership  fees,  it  became  a  widely-used  emblem  for  Pro-Rec. 


"''"Mass  Display  Programme",  1943. 

^Ibdd. 

O 

"Mass  Display  Programme",  1944. 

^"Mass  Display  Programme",  1942.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  • 
Canadians,  during  the  War,  were  more  familiar  with  American  patriotic 
tunes  than  they  were  with  Canadian  ones.  But  Canadians  seem  not  to  have 
produced  many  such  tunes,  apart  from  "0  Canada  and  The  Maple  Leaf  For¬ 
ever". 

May  5th,  1945,  p.  2.  Ibid, 
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The  design  was  a  reduced  photograph  of  two  Pro-Rec  instructors,  one 

woman  and  one  man,  who  formed  a  "VM,  for  "Victory",  by  joining  hands  and 

leaning  backward  with  toes  touching.  The  words  "Pro-Rec"  were  printed 

in  the  space  between  the  two  instructors.  During  the  War,  this  emblem 

was  used  on  the  cover  of  Mass  Display  programmes  and  was  enclosed  within 

the  phrase  "Pulling  Together  for  Victory".1  By  1945,  the  phrase  was 

2 

"Building  for  Peace".  After  the  War,  it  was  to  be  seen  on  flyers 

3  4 

advertising  Pro-Rec  centres,  and  tickets  for  the  annual  Pro-Rec  picnic. 

A  unique  form  of  publicity,  a  cross-Canada  tour  of  a  Pro-Rec 

troupe,  was  first  proposed  by  Eisenhardt  in  1936,  but  did  not  materia- 

5 

lize  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Then,  in  1939,  the  idea  was  again 
presented  by  Eisenhardt,  as  a  promotion  scheme  for  Pro-Rec  and  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  similar  fitness  schemes  in  other  provinces. 

Federal  officials  were  petitioned  for  free  use  of  the  old  "colonist" 
cars  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  as  transportation  for  the  Pro-Rec 
demonstrators,  but  the  request  was  refused  because  the  Railway  Act  did 
not  permit  such  use,  and  because  all  cars  were  being  commandeered  by  the 

"Mass  Display  Programmes",  1942,  1943,  1944. 

2 

"Mass  Display  Programme",  1945. 

q 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  advertising  flyer 
for  Pro-Rec  centres,  n.d.  (Keatley  Collection). 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  printed  ticket  for 
Pro-Rec  picnic,  n.d.  (Ruben  Collection). 

^Letter  to  G.M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  from  Ian' 
Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  December  22nd,  1936  [PABC:8.9.4 
-  8.9.5  g]. 

£ 

Letter  to  Norman  McLarty,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  December  13th,  1939  [PAC:  RG 
27/Vol.  698/712-1-8,  Sec.  8]. 
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PLATE  XII 


Pro-Rec  "V"  Emblem 
Programme, 


(Mass 

1947) 


Display 
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armed  services.  A  final  attempt  to  launch  the  tour  was  made  by 

Mathisen  in  1945,  with  the  War  coming  to  an  end.  He  proposed  that 

Eisenhardt  again  request  the  use  of  railway  cars,  but  none  was  avail— 

2 

able.  Mathisen  apparently  presented  his  idea  to  the  National  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness,  and  received  an  adverse  reaction  from  many  members, 
Nothing  further  was  heard  of  this  project. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES 


In  May,  1939,  the  federal  Youth  Tfiatyitng  Act  was  passed,  and 

became  the  funding  authority  for  grants  to  provinces  participating  in 

the  various  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Programmes  established 

during  the  1930’s.  Physical  fitness  was  supported  by  this  Act ,  and  Pro- 

Rec  received  funds  to  supplement  those  granted  by  the  British  Columbia 
_  4 

government. 

The  Youth  Training  Act  covered  a  three-year  period,  from  1939  to 
1944,  and  as  the  expiration  date  of  the  act  approached,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  another  source  of  funds  would  be  needed,  if  the  federal- 
provincial  schemes  were  to  continue.  Also,  demands  for  training  in 
activities  related  to  the  War  demonstrated  the  need  for  an  expansion  of 

^Letter  to  C.D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Transport,  Ottawa,  from 
Raddell,  Secretary,  Railway  Association  of  Canada,  February  12th,  1940 
[PAC :  RG  27/ 698/Y12-1-8/ Sec.  6]. 

2 

Letter  to  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  from  Ian  Eisenhardt, 
National  Physical  Fitness  Director,  Ottawa,  June  12th,  1945  [PAC:  RG 
29/ 826/ 214-1-9 /Pt .  1]. 

Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Physical  Fitness  Director, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  December  29th, 
1945  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Pt .  1]. 

^SuptiOL,  pp.  175-176. 
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projects  in  addition  to  those  supported  by  the  Youth.  Training  Act.  As 
a  result  of  these  needs,  the  War  Emergency  Training  Programme  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1940,  encompassing  projects  in  the  Youth  Training  Act,  as  well 
as  ten  other  war-related  programmes.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941-42, 
the  Youth  Training  Programme  continued,  on  a  reduced  scale  because  of 
increased  employment.  On  March  31st,  1942,  the  Youth  Training  Act 
expired,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  the  Vocational  Training  Co-oadtna- 
ttOYL  Act  was  passed,  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  youth  training 
proj  ects . 

With  the  elimination  of  the  unemployment  clause,  funding  was 

reduced  even  further.  Under  this  new  act,  co-operating  provinces  re- 

2 

ceived  grants  for  physical  training  for  two  more  years.  In  British 
Columbia,  Pro-Rec  applied  its  federal  funds  to  the  same  kinds  of 
expenses  as  had  been  covered  during  the  1930's,  although  there  was  a 
significant  reduction  in  monies  received.  In  1939-40,  the  federal  grant 

3 

was  $19,000,  but  from  1941  to  1943,  only  $10,000  was  awarded  each  year. 
Because  these  federal  grants  were  matched  by  the  province,  grants  to 
Pro-Rec  from  the  B.C.  government  were  also  reduced.  Further  reductions 
resulted  from  the  general  austerity  policies  applied  to  all  civilian 
activities  during  the  War. 

National  Physical  VltnciA  Act 

In  1943,  the  federal  government  enacted  its  first  major  piece  of 
^Andrews,  op.  dt. ,  pp.  117-118. 

^ "Summary  of  Youth  Training  and  Recreation  Programmes,  1936-1945", 
typewritten  notes,  2  pp.,  n.d.  [PAC:  RG  29/775/File  // 30]. 

3 

See  Appendix  E. 
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legislation  dealing  specifically  with  physical  recreation.  This  was 
the  National  Vhy^deal  Vltnoti)  Act,  and  it  served  as  a  source  of  matching 
funds  for  governments  until  it  was  repealed  in  1954. 1  The  principal 
object  of  the  act  was: 

...  to  promote  the  physical  fitness  of  the  people  of 
Canada  through  the  extension  of  physical  education  in 
schools,  universities  and  other  institutions  .  .  .  ; 
to  train  teachers,  lecturers  and  demonstrators;  and  to 
organize  sports  and  athletics  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

This  object  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  provision  of  funds  on  a  matching 
basis  to  provinces  participating  in  the  programme,  and  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  a  National  Director 
of  Physical  Fitness  to  initiate  and  implement  proposals  related  to  the 
object. ^ 


The  new  act  was  the  result  of  many  influences.  The  first  came 

from  a  Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  recommended,  in 

1937,  that  member  countries  establish  national  committees  on  physical 
4 

fitness.  Also,  examples  had  been  set  by  other  countries,  notably 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  and  these  had  some  impact  in  Canada. ^ 
The  most  important  reason  given  for  establishing  a  national  physical 
fitness  programme  was  the  "deplorable  state  of  fitness  of  Canadians  as 


1For  a  complete  history  of  the  National  Physical  PttneAA  hot, 
see:  Lome  Sawula,  "The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  of  Canada,  1943  - 
1954",  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis.  The  University  of  Alberta,  1977. 

ZJ.J.  Heagerty,  "The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act",  Canadian 
JouAnal  o £  P  abide  Health,  XXXIV: 10  (October,  1943),  p.  466. 

^Ibdd. ,  pp.  466-467. 

^Canada,  House  of  Commons,  Debater,  July  21st,  1943,  p.  5188. 

^Heagerty,  op.  cut.,  p.  468.  Great  Britain  had  also  established 
a  National  Fitness  Council  in  1937,  but  this  was  disbanded  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  1939.  Evans,  Op.  cut.,  p.  44. 
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revealed  by  the  numbers  rejected  for  military  service."^  As  early  as 

1941,  references  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  poor 

physical  condition  of  civilians  offering  their  services  for  military 

duty;  in  one  example  given,  approximately  one-third  of  air  crew  enlist- 

2 

ment  hopefuls  were  "unfit  to  walk  five  miles."  Again,  in  1943,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  resolution  to  establish  a  council  for  the  promotion  of 
physical  fitness,  Ian  Mackenzie,  Minister  of  Pensions  and  National 
Health,  stated  that: 

In  Canada  we  are  naturally  a  hardy  people,  but  the  war  has 
brought  to  light  great  defects  in  our  physical  education 
and  our  educational  system  generally. ^ 

Sawula  notes  that  early  drafts  of  the  new  A ct  had  entitled  it  the 
Nattonat  l<JaA  Vttvi2t>£>  Act ,  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  wartime 
military  rejections  in  the  preparation  of  the  A ct.^ 

To  the  list  of  influences  on  the  SJdtuonctt  Vky&tcat  PitviCU6  Act 
should  be  added  that  which  Gear  describes  as  "internal  pressure  result¬ 
ing  from  some  provincial  success  in  this  area".^  In  large  part,  this 
provincial  success  was  the  British  Columbia  Pro-Rec  programme,  which 
Sawula  cites  as  the  model  from  which  the  federal  programme  was  designed. 
In  1940,  at  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Conference  held  in 
Ottawa,  Eisenhardt  was  invited  to  report  on  physical  Fitness  projects 

Gear,  op.  cut.  ,  p.  18. 

^Canada,  House  of  Commons,  Vcbatct,  March  17th,  1941,  p.  1606. 
^Canada,  House  of  Commons,  Vcbatct,  July  21st,  1943,  p.  5189. 
^Sawula,  op.  ctt.,  p.  54. 

5Gear,  op.  cut.,  p.  18. 

Sawula,  op.  cut.,  p.  59. 
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in  B.C.,  and  he  presented  tentative  plans  for  a  Canadian  national 
fitness  campaign,  linked  with  the  national  war  effort. ^  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  Eisenhardt  had  presented  his  ideas  for  a  national 
scheme  to  federal  officials;  he  had  written  to  the  Department  of  Labour 

•3 

on  this  topic  many  times  since  1937. 

By  1942,  Mackenzie  was  beginning  to  formulate  a  national  fitness 
scheme,  and  proposed  this  at  a  meeting  of  provincial  health  ministers 
convened  on  September  21st  in  Ottawa.  He  invited  Eisenhardt  to  address 
the  meeting  and  outline  the  British  Columbia  programme,^  and  the 
National  Vkif^Zc.aZ  ViX-VllAA  AcX  was  drafted  subsequent  to  this  meeting.'’ 
That  Mackenzie  was  modelling  his  proposal  after  Pro-Rec  was  also  seen  in 
a  statement  made  by  him  in  Vancouver  six  weeks  before  his  meeting  with 
the  provincial  ministers,  when  he  referred  to  a  plan  to  improve  the 
health  of  future  servicemen,  and  stated  that,  while  he  was  not  yet  ready 
with  details,  he  believed  that  the  programme  would  "follow  closely  the 
general  idea  of  Pro-Rec  work  in  this  province. 


Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  from  R.F. 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Youth  Training,  Department  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  January  30th,  1940  [PAC:  RG  27/698/Y12-l-8/Sec .  6]. 

2 

Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Resume  of  Discussions  Pertaining  to  Physical 
Education,  Recreation  and  Health,  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training 
Conference,  Ottawa,  January  22nd  to  24th,  1940",  in  letter  to  R.F. 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Youth  Training,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 
February  27th,  1940  [PAC:  RG  27/698/Y12-l-8/Sec .  6]. 

3 

Letter  to  Norman  McLarty,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  R.F. 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Youth  Training,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 
November  1st,  1939  [PAC:  RG  27/398/Y12-l-8/Sec .  6]. 

• 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  "Minutes  of 
the  Meeting  of  Provincial  Health  Ministers",  Ottawa,  September  21st, 

1942  [PAC:  RG  29/822/210-8-1/Pt .  1]. 

^Sawula,  op.  CJJt.  ,  pp.  59-64. 

^ Vooitij  Psiov-lncd,  August  11th,  1942,  p.  10. 
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In  a  1943  address  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Social  Security, 
Mackenzie  urged  that  committee  to  support  his  department’s  proposal  for 
a  programme  of  physical  fitness,  and  gave  further  indication  of  his 
support  of  the  Pro-Rec  concept  in  the  following  statement: 

British  Columbia  has  for  some  years  had  a  program 
of  physical  fitness  .  .  .  known  as  ’Pro-Rec’.  This 
program  did  a  wonderful  work  among  the  unemployed 
youth  in  the  depression  period.  Tens  of  thousands 
participated  in  organized  recreational  activities  .... 

I  have  seen  thousands  engaged  in  a  single  demonstration 
in  the  public  parks  of  Vancouver.  The  sight  was  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  famous  Czech  ’’Sokols’.  Whether  this 
European  type  of  physical  education  is  entirely  suited  to 
the  genius  of  all  our  peoples  may  be  questioned,  but  it 
certainly  was  a  success  in  British  Columbia.^ 

In  1944,  when  the  first  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness  was  named 

by  Mackenzie,  he  chose  Eisenhardt  for  this  position.  In  support  of  this 

appointment,  Mackenzie  told  the  House  of  Commons  that: 

Major  Eisenhardt  was  selected  from  a  group  engaged  in  the 
field  of  sports,  games  and  recreation  as  the  person  whose 
training  and  experience,  together  with  his  actual  achieve¬ 
ments,  qualified  him  best  for  the  post.^ 

When  Eisenhardt  resigned  from  this  position  in  1946,  G.F.  Davidson, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare  expressed  thanks  to  him  for  his  contribution, 
and  referred  to  Eisenhardt ’s  excellent  work  with  Pro-Rec  in  B.C.,  des¬ 
cribing  it  as  "a  work  which  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  into 

3 

being  the  physical  fitness  programme  on  a  national  scale." 

From  these  statements  made  by  federal  authorities,  it  is  evident 


^Haegerty,  op.  CJJt,  ,  p.  469. 

^Canada,  House  of  Commons,  Ve.bat£6,  June  15th,  1944,  p.  3831. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  "Digest  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Meeting 
of  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  ,  Ottawa,  October  15th  to 
18th,  1946,  p.  2.  [PAC:  RG  29/778/File  No.  99]. 
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that  Pro— Rec,  under  Eisenhardt’s  leadership,  served  as  the  internal 
model  for  the  national  fitness  scheme,  and  that  the  existence  of  a 
successful  provincial  programme  aided  the  government  in  its  presentation 
of  legislation  for  the  scheme.  It  is  also  clear,  from  an  examination  of 
the  House  of  Commons  debates,  that  there  was  little  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  and,  in  the  debate,  Pro-Rec  was  cited  by  a  member  of  another 
political  party  as  a  fine  example  of  the  kind  of  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gramme  possible  under  government  auspices.'*' 

So  that  Pro-Rec  could  participate  in  the  new  federal-provincial 
scheme,  the  British  Columbia  Legislature  passed  enabling  legislation, 
in  March,  1944,  authorizing  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  federal  ministers  relative  to  the  Uoutio'.icit  VliyblcaJL 

ElXnZAA  AcXi  with  the  provincial  Minister  of  Education  responsible  for 

2 

the  execution  of  the  programme.  An  agreement  was  signed,  and  British 

Columbia,  along  with  other  participating  provinces,  received  its  first 

3 

grant  under  the  new  federal  programme  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45. 

This  grant  of  $16,015.75  represented  a  substantial  increase  from  the 

previous  grant  of  $10,000,  but  the  net  gain  for  Pro-Rec  that  year  was 

4 

only  $4,000,  as  provincial  contributions  were  reduced  by  $2,000. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  increase  in  funds  was  the  fact  that  Pro- 
Rec  was  receiving  its  federal  grant  from  a  programme  directly  responsible 

^This  was  A.  Maclnnes, Member  for  Vancouver  East.  Canada,  House 
of  Commons,  VdboutOJs ,  July  21st,  1943,  p.  5196. 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  Statutes,  National 
Pkytlcal  EllmAA  Enabling  A cX,  March  15th,  1944.  See  Appendix  K  for 
full  text. 

O 

Sawula,  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  252. 

^See  Appendix  E. 
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for  physical  fitness  rather  than  as  one  of  a  series  of  youth  training 
projects  related  to  unemployment  problems.  This  federal  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  physical  fitness  poA  i><L  gave  additional  prestige  to 
the  Pro-Rec  programme. 

Although  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  at  its  first 
meeting,  passed  a  resolution  that  provinces  form  representative  advisory 
councils  on  physical  fitness,^  no  such  committee  was  ever  formed  in 
British  Columbia.  Mathisen,  appointed  B.C.  representative  to  the 
National  Council,  reported,  in  1944,  that  attempts  were  being  made  in 
this  direction,  but  the  only  specific  action  ever  taken  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  technical  committee  on  physical  fitness  tests  and 
gymnastics . ^ 

Province  of  Quebec 

As  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter,  Pro-Rec  served,  in  varying 

degrees,  as  a  model  in  the  development  of  physical  recreation  programmes 

in  the  three  Prairie  provinces,  during  the  late  1930’s.  Strong  interest 

was  also  demonstrated  by  representatives  of  the  government  of  Quebec 

during  1940.  In  January  of  that  year,  following  the  Youth  Training 

Conference  in  Ottawa,  Eisenhardt  was  invited  to  Montreal  to  meet  with 

3 

the  Quebec  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  M.  Drouin.  Pro-Rec  films 
were  shown,  and  details  of  the  programme  were  presented  by  Eisenhardt. 

^Sawula,  op.  cJjt.  ,  p.  86. 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Physical  Fitness  Director, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  July  3rd, 

1944  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Pt.  1]. 

^Letter  to  Norman  McLarty,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  Pro— Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  February  26th,  1940  [PAC.  RG 
27/698/Y12-1-8/ Sec.  7]. 
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Quebec  officials  expressed  interest  in  Pro-Rec,  and  indicated  that  money 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  training  of  physical  recreation  instruc¬ 
tors.  During  the  summer  of  1940,  several  Quebec  instructors  attended 

2 

the  Pro-Rec  Summer  School;  according  to  Eisenhardt,  these  instructors 

3 

were  to  introduce  a  similar  programme  in  Quebec.  Although  Quebec 
officials  were  interested  in  establishing  a  physical  fitness  programme, 
that  province  did  not  participate  in  the  National  Physical  Fitness 

4 

scheme,  for  reasons  of  provincial  autonomy. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 


Danish  Gymnastics  Team 

Very  early  in  this  period,  in  October,  1939,  Vancouver  was 
visited  by  a  touring  Danish  schoolboys  gymnastics  team.  Aged  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  these  twenty-four  young  exponents  of  Niels  Bukh's  system 
presented  two  demonstrations  for  Vancouver  audiences,  leaving  spectators 
thrilled  with  their  performances.  Their  second  exhibition  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Pro-Rec  demonstration,  and  on  that  occasion,  the  Danish 
boys  were  introduced  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  foreign  to  them  —  the 
gymnasium  springboard .  The  large  number  of  spectators,  two  thousand, 
demonstrated  the  continued  interest  of  Vancouver  citizens  in  top-calibre 
gymnastics  displays,  stimulated  in  part  by  their  familiarity  with  Pro- 
Rec  displays. 

^VcmcouLVZ/i  Sun ,  February  7th,  1940,  p.  24. 

^ VcUZy  Psi0V4.ncL£,  August  6th,  1940,  p.  9. 

^ Pub-tic  Schools  Pdposvt,  1939-40,  p.  90. 

^McFarland,  op.  cJX.  ,  p.  54. 

^[/ancouveA  Sun,  October  11th,  1939,  p.  9. 
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The  Problem  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Toward  the  end  of  the  War,  the  social  problem  loosely  referred 
to  as  juvenile  delinquency"  developed  to  such  a  magnitude  that  public 
leaders  and  government  officials  began  to  publicly  express  their  concern 
and  to  search  for  solutions.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  family  unit  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  problem.  In  many 
families  with  teen-aged  children,  the  father  was  in  the  armed  services 
and  the  mother  was  employed,  often  on  a  night  shift.  Left  unsupervised, 
some  children  formed  street  gangs  which  often  engaged  in  illegal  acti¬ 
vities.  At  the  very  least,  these  groups  were  a  nuisance,  and  a  disrup¬ 
tion  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Physical  recreation  was  commonly  cited  as  one  of  the  best  means 

of  preventing  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  public  demand  for  youth 

centres  began  at  this  time.  Many  leaders -felt  that  Pro-Rec  was  ideally 

suited  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  In  October,  1944, 

the  Vancouver  City  Council  gave  $1,000  to  Pro-Rec  in  support  of  the 

junior  programme,  because  the  Council  felt  that  this  programme  could  help 

prevent  juvenile  delinquency.^  That  year,  The  Honourable  John  Hart, 

Premier  of  British  Columbia,  also  spoke  in  favour  of  Pro-Rec  as  an 

2 

answer  to  this  growing  problem.  Partly  in  response  to  this  situation, 

Pro-Rec  staff  began  to  organize  community  recreation  councils,  and  as 

the  War  drew  to  a  close,  plans  were  being  made  to  establish  community 

3 

centres  in  many  parts  of  B.C. 

1 VouJiij  Psiovscnce.,  October  13th,  1944,  p.  6. 

2 Pabtic  Schools  RzposU,  1944-45,  p.  136. 

O 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  of  Physical  Fitness,  "Annual  Report,  1944-45"  (mimeographed), 
Ottawa,  1945,  p.  59. 
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The  Development  of  Community  Centres 

McFarland  states  that  "it  was  during  and  following  the  Second 
World  War  that  community  center  development  received  its  greatest 
impetus.  '  A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  growing  interest  in 
this  concept,  one  of  which  was  the  widespread  acceptance  by  Canadians 
that  the  community  centre  would  be  an  appropriate  means  of  commemorating 
those  who  gave  their  lives  during  the  War.  The  growing  recognition  of 
the  need  for  suitable  recreational  programmes  for  young  people,  espec¬ 
ially  as  a  deterrent  to  juvenile  delinquency,  was  another  important 
reason  for  support  of  these  new  centres.  Finally,  the  centre  was  seen 

as  an  attractive  opportunity  for  members  of  all  age  groups  to  become 

2 

active  participants  in  community  affairs. 

In  general,  a  community  centre  was  built  and  supported  by  funds 
from  private  and  public  sources.  The  methods  of  financing  the  building 
varied  between  communities,  but  usually  involved  some  taxation.  Centres 
served  villages,  towns,  rural  districts,  or  portions  of  a  large  city, 
and  were  managed  by  employees  of  a  municipal  recreation  council  or  park 
board.  The  programme  of  a  centre  was  designed  to  meet  the  leisure-time 
needs  and  interests  of  the  community  it  served,  and  invariably  included 
a  large  physical  recreation  component.  Social  events,  arts  and  crafts, 
drama  groups,  and  other  recreational  activities  were  also  important 
features  of  the  programme. 

In  British  Columbia,  Pro-Rec  had  been  meeting  some  of  the  needs 
for  which  future  community  centres  would  assume  responsibility,  and 

HlcFarland,  op.  odjt. ,  p.  45. 

2 Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Vomtk  and  RzcAtatlon,  op.  oJX. , 


p.  143. 
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Pro-Rec  centres  were  the  only  physical  recreation  centres  available  to 

many  communities.  As  the  War  years  passed,  and  as  the  public  became 

more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  broad  recreation  programme, 

the  Pro-Rec  administration  was  subject  to  pressures  to  encourage  and 

develop  community  centres  throughout  B.C.  In  its  annual  report  for 

1942-43,  the  Executive  Board  of  Pro-Rec  stated  that  "community  and 

public-spirited  organizations  have  shown  a  greatly  increased  interest 

in  the  provision  of  physical  fitness  and  recreational  opportunities."^ 

The  annual  report  for  the  following  year  indicated  that  this  interest 

was  rising  steadily,  and  that  communities  which  had  previously  shown 

little  enthusiasm  for  this  work  were  starting  to  organize  groups  to  pro 

vide  more  recreation  for  their  citizens.  Reference  was  made  in  that 

report  to  the  concept  of  providing  utilitarian  war  memorials,  once  con- 

2 

struction  became  possible.  Taking  an  early  lead  in  this  field,  the 

town  of  Nelson,  in  the  Kootenays  district,  opened  its  municipal  civic 

centre  in  the  fall  of  1942,  presenting  an  extensive  sports  and  recrea- 

3 

tion  programme  in  co-operation  with  local  Pro-Rec  instructors. 

In  1944,  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  in  its  first 

meeting,  passed  a  number  of  important  resolutions  and  established  the 

directions  that  it  would  take  in  its  development  of  physical  fitness  in 

Canada.  Implicit  in  many  of  these  resolutions  was  the  assumption  that 

4 

provinces  would  encourage  the  establishment  of  community  programmes. 

^Public  Schools  Report,  1942-43,  p.  108. 

2 Public.  School*  Report,  1943-44,  p.  124. 

^Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  Bulletin,  X:2  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1942),  p.  7;  see  also  Public  Schools  Report,  1943-44,  p.  128. 

^Sawula,  op.  dt.  ,  pp.  86-89. 
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In  1944,  Mathisen,  as  British  Columbia  representative  to  that  Council, 
recommended  that  plans  for  community  centres  should  be  made  available 
by  the  Council  to  assist  communities  in  these  building  programmes.* 2 3 

During  the  1944-45  season,  Pro-Rec  was  also  directed  by  its 
Minister  of  Education,  H.G.T.  Perry,  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  recre¬ 
ation  work  in  communities  where  none  had  been  previously  organized. 

This  request,  along  with  the  anticipated  return  of  men  and  women  from 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  growing  concern  about  juvenile  delinquency, 

prompted  Mathisen  to  draw  up  a  master  plan  for  the  organization  of 

2 

community  recreation  councils  throughout  B.C.  This  master  plan  called 
for  the  organization  of  the  province  into  seven  divisions,  with  each 
division  in  turn  divided  into  districts  comprising  a  number  of  communi¬ 
ties.  The  number  of  communities  forming  a  district  would  vary  according 
to  population  density  and  geographical  conditions.  As  conceived  in 

1944,  the  communities  would  bear  the  major  share  of  expenses  in  conduct- 

,  3 

mg  a  programme. 

Under  the  Mathisen  plan,  each  community  recreation  council  would 
attempt  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  To  promote  sports,  recreation  and  physical  fitness 
activities  among  the  people,  young  and  old,  in  the 
community.  . 

(b)  To  be  responsible  for  raising  money  through  avenues 
of  revenue  such  as:  (1)  Local  appropriations,  (2) 
contributions,  private  and  business,  (3)  tag  days, 

(4)  nominal  fees,  (5)  sports  revenue,  (6)  social 
revenue . 


^“Canada ,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  No.  3,  op.  OAjt.  ,  p.  51. 

2?ubllc.  Sckoo&t)  Re.pofU,  1944-45,  pp.  136-137. 

3 1  b-ld . 
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(c)  To  allocate  monies  for  sports  participation,  equip¬ 
ment,  rentals,  improvements,  etc. 

(d)  To  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  sponsored 
Physical  Fitness  Program  particularly  with  regard  to 
instructors,  coaches,  and  leaders. 

(e)  To  improve  outdoor  and  indoor  facilities. 

(f)  Policy:  (1)  Appointments  of  Activities  chairmen  for 
Social  Groups,  Cultural  Groups,  Sports  Groups, 

(2)  Correlation  of  Activities,  (3)  special  events, 
tournaments,  socials,  hikes,  camping  tours,  etc.^ 

Ideally,  a  community  centre  would  be  located  within  half  a  mile  of  every 

home,  and  available  for  the  entire  community  throughout  the  year;  it 

would  adjoin  the  local  school  and  be  accessible  for  its  use.  Facilities 

provided  by  the  centre  would  include:  an  auditorium,  a  large  gymnasium 

and  a  smaller  one,  special  areas  for  activities  such  as  boxing  and 

wrestling,  adequate  dressing  rooms,  a  swimming  pool,  playrooms  for 

small  games  and  social  activities,  arts  and  crafts  rooms,  a  meeting  room, 

2 

kitchen  facilities,  office  space,  and  a  suite  for  the  caretaker. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  line  of  responsibilities  and  the 
division  of  activities  in  a  typical  community  centre.  Mathisen  envisioned 
these  centres  operating  in  conjunction  with  Pro-Rec.  The  district 
supervisor  would  be  employed  by  Pro-Rec  and  would  supervise  the  pro¬ 
grammes  in  a  number  of  communities  in  his  or  her  district.  The 
Instructor  Chairman  would  also  be  an  employee  of  Pro-Rec,  probably 
corresponding  to  the  regular  instructor  of  a  Pro-Rec  centre;  this 

Instructor  Chairman  would  work  with  the  local  community  recreation 

3 

council,  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Supervisor. 


"^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  ButtztLn  No.  2,  op.  cJX.  ,  p.  36. 

2I6XcL,  p.  37. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Brief  Explanation 
of  Community  Recreational,  Sports  and  Physical  Fitness  Programs"  (mimeo¬ 
graphed),  Vancouver,  n.d.,  p.  3. 
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FIGURE  2 

SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  COUNCIL1 
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The  implementation  of  Mathisen’s  master  plan  during  this  period 

was  minimal,  because  communities  were  unable  to  obtain  materials  to 

construct  community  centres  while  Canada  was  still  at  war;  lack  of 

2 

financial  capabilities  was  also  a  serious  obstacle.  In  spite  of  these 

drawbacks,  some  progress  was  being  made  as  the  War  drew  to  an  end.  In 

June,  1945,  Mathisen  reported  that  three  communities  in  British  Columbia, 

Ocean  Falls,  Prince  George,  and  Prince  Rupert,  had  announced  their 

3 

intentions  to  hire  full-time  recreation  directors. 


1IbXcf. ,  p.  38.  This  is  a  modification  of  Mathisen’s  plan;  he 
also  listed  specific  activities  under  each  programme  component,  and  these 
activities  corresponded  to  the  ones  presented  in  most  Pro-Rec  centres. 

O 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  ’’Annual  Report  -  1944-45"  (mimeographed), 
Ottawa,  1945,  p.  59. 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  June  1st, 

1945  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Pt .  1] . 
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SUMMARY 

During  the  six  years  of  World  War  II,  Pro-Rec  was  forced  to 
adjust  to  the  disruptive  conditions  that  developed  in  a  wartime  society. 
Membership  was  affected  by  the  enlistment  of  men  in  the  armed  services, 
and  a  general  curtailment  of  non-essential  civilian  activities  reduced 
the  amount  of  funds  granted  by  the  provincial  government.  Many  new 
programmes  and  types  of  centres  were  added  during  this  time,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  special  groups  and  to  provide  services  related  to  the  war 
effort . 

The  fundamental  nature  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  its  administra¬ 
tion  and  its  activities,  did  not  change  significantly.  Eisenhardt  left 
Pro-Rec  for  active  service  early  in  1941,  and  presented  his  permanent 
resignation  in  1944.  For  most  of  the  War  years,  Pro-Rec  operated 
without  an  official  leader. 

The  promulgation  of  the  M cl&covuz£.  Vky&'Lccit  VAjtviQ^ 64  A CJt  in  1943 
stimulated  Pro-Rec,  both  financially  and  administratively.  More  centres 
were  established,  and  a  strong  junior  membership  was  developed.  Pro- 
Rec  and  Eisenhardt  played  a  significant  role  in  the  creation  of  this  new 
federal  programme. 

Public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  suitable  community  recre¬ 
ation  programmes  grew  as  the  War  reached  its  mid-point,  and  proposals 
to  establish  community  centres  received  strong  support  from  governments 
and  from  service  organizations.  Pro-Rec  administrators  began  to  work 
toward  the  creation  of  community  recreation  councils,  with  Pro— Rec 
employees  closely  involved  in  these  projects.  In  some  communities, 
however,  Pro-Rec  encountered  opposition  from  individuals  and  groups  who 
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felt  that  the  Pro-Rec  centres  were  a  closed  organization,  on  a  par  with 
and  providing  opposition  to  private  sports  and  recreation  clubs.  The 
Executive  Board  of  Pro-Rec,  under  pressure  from  this  criticism,  stated 
that,  quite  contrary  to  these  claims,  the  policies  of  the  Branch  were 
to  support  and  assist  such  private  clubs,  and  to  provide  programmes 
where  no  group  or  club  was  operating.'*' 

When  World  War  II  started,  in  1939,  Pro-Rec  was  a  depression- 
oriented  organization,  serving  those  who  could  not  otherwise  participate 
in  a  programme  of  physical  recreation.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War,  Pro-Rec  had  changed  its  emphasis  to  that  of  providing 
opportunities  for  citizens  to  develop  the  level  of  physical  fitness 
necessary  for  wartime  commitments.  By  the  end  of  this  period,  Pro-Rec 
was  concentrating  on  the  provision  of  physical  recreation  to  help  combat 
juvenile  delinquency  and  to  give  all  citizens  worthwhile  leisure  time 
activities . 


^VubLid  SckooLi>  Repos it,  1943-44,  p.  124. 


CHAPTER  V 


POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PRO-REC:  1945  TO  1953 

The  post-war  period,  for  Canada  in  general,  and  for  British 
Columbia  in  particular,  is  difficult  to  define  and  label,  unlike  the 
previous  periods  which  were  characterized  by  specific  economic  and 
political  conditions.  One  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  the  comparative 
nearness  in  time  to  this  study;  historical  objectivity  and  analysis  are 
more  difficult  to  attain  with  events  that  occurred  a  mere  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  ago.  Because  of  this,  most  published  descriptions  of  the 
late  1940 Ts  and  early  1950's  are  presented  as  comparisons  to  the  War  and 
the  Depression,  and  the  post-war  period  is  viewed  as  a  reaction  to  those 
tragedies. 

The  relief  felt  by  Canadians  after  the  War  ended,  coupled  with 
the  realization  that  the  economy  had  improved  and  stabilized,  produced  a 
positive  outlook  and  a  desire  for  expansion  and  improvement  in  all 
facets  of  life  that  had  been  denied  to  most  Canadians  for  fifteen  years. 
This  desire  for  a  better  life  was  supported  by  two  important  products  of 
the  War  itself:  a  stronger  industrial  and  technological  base  to  the 
economy;  and  an  increase  in  the  competencies  and  expertise  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  as  the  result  of  skills  and  experiences  gained 
in  wartime  and  service  work.  The  realization  that  a  better  life  was 
possible  and  that  individuals  had  more  options  in  their  lives  produced 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  society,  in  a  new  and  more  confident  Canada. 
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The  end  of  the  War  ushered  in  a  period  of  tranquility  and  pros- 

perity,  which  also  saw  swift  and  significant  changes  that  transformed 

the  daily  lives  of  Canadians.  By  1947,  the  economy  was  buoyant, 

employment  was  high,  and  the  gross  national  product  had  risen  signifi- 
2 

cantly.  The  population  increased,  along  with  growth  in  urbanization 

3 

and  industrialization.  There  was  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  than 

4 

before  the  War,  and  people  demanded  more  social  assistance  from  govern¬ 
ments.  This  was  a  time  of  mass  trends  and  of  changes  in  consumption 
patterns,  when  Canadians  became  less  concerned  with  the  "older  produc¬ 
tion-centred  values  of  thrift  and  caution"  and  started  to  take  advantage 

6 

of  more  widespread  affluence  and  leisure.  One  of  the  most  important 
post-war  developments  was  the  increased  private  use  of  the  automobile, 
"one  of  the  prime  symbols  and  facts  in  the  vast  economic  and  social 
change  of  the  mid  century. The  growth  in  mobility  and  freedom  provided 
by  car  transportation  gave  an  entirely  different  dimension  to  leisure 
activities.  Another  major  technological  development  of  this  period  was 
television,  and  although  its  full  impact  on  Canadian  society  would  not 

1  Alexander  Ross,  Tf ie  Booming  19 SO f  19 60,  Canada' A  ItlaA- 

&iat<ld  d&uXagu  (Toronto:  National  Science  of  Canada  Limited,  1977),  p.  7. 

ZC.P.  Stacey,  "Through  the  Second  World  War",  in  Tkn  Canadians : 

1 867-1 967 ,  edited  by  J.M.S.  Careless  and  R.M.  Brown  (Toronto:  Macmillan 
of  Canada,  1968),  p.  297. 

^Jb-ld.  ,  p.  298. 

^Ib-bd.  ,  p.  316. 

Ormsby,  BfUdU>k  Columbia:  A  Udbtofiy,  op.  alt.,  p.  486. 

6 

Ross,  op.  cJX.  ,  p.  25. 

^ William  Kilbourn,  "The  1950's",  in  Careless  and  Brown,  op.  alt., 


p.  320. 
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be  felt  until  after  1953,  Vancouver  citizens  were  receiving  signals 

2 

from  Seattle  as  early  as  1948. 

Not  all  of  the  post-war  developments  were  positive  ones,  unfortu¬ 
nately.  This  was  also  the  era  of  the  Cold  War,  of  Canadian  soldiers 

3 

fighting  in  the  Korean  police  action,  and  of  the  fears  and  tensions  of 

4 

McCarthyism.  Vancouver's  first  atomic  bomb  shelter  was  installed  in 
1950. 5 

One  important  new  feature  of  post-war  life  in  large  cities  such 
as  Vancouver  was  a  growing  cosmopolitanism,  caused  in  part  by  the  changed 
attitudes  of  returning  servicemen  who  had  "seen  the  world".  Another 
cause  of  this  change  was  the  massive  influx  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
were  "political  refugees  from  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  including 
a  large  proportion  of  'displaced  persons'  left  behind  in  the  camps  of 
Germany  and  Occupied  Europe. Because  political  refugees  are  generally 
urban  dwellers  from  the  better-educated  strata  of  their  original 
societies,  they  tend  to  integrate  more  quickly  and  to  have  a  greater 
impact  upon  the  culture  of  their  new  home,  and  in  B.C.  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  post-World  War  II  immigrants . ^  The  increased 

^The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  started  broadcasting  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  in  1952  (Ross,  op.  cJjt.  ,  inside  front  cover);  the 
first  Vancouver  broadcast  was  made  in  December,  1953  (Chuck  Davis,  Tkl 
1/ancou.veA  Book  (Vancouver:  J.J.  Douglas  Ltd.,  1976),  p.  14). 


Davis, 

op. 

oJjt. ,  p. 

13. 

Ross  , 

op. 

cJjt.  ,  p . 

82. 

^A.  Kloppenborg,  at  al  (ed.),  I 'ancouveA' A  Td/ut  CdyutuAy:  A  City' 
Atbtm  1860-1960  (Vancouver:  J.J.  Douglas,  Ltd.,  1977),  p. 

I bdci.,  p.  141. 

^Norris,  op.  cJX. ,  p.  10. 

^Jbdd.,  p.  11. 
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cosmopolitanism  was  certainly  a  factor  in  the  changed  view  that 
Canadians  came  to  have  about  restrictive  legislation  for  Sunday  sports 
and  entertainment.  In  1950,  the  city  of  Toronto  voted  to  allow  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  on  Sundays,  and  this  started  a  chain-reaction  of 
similar  votes  across  Canada  during  the  next  few  years."*" 

In  British  Columbia,  a  significant  political  event  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  under  study,  with  important  implications 
for  Pro-Rec.  The  provincial  election  of  July,  1952,  brought  an  end  to 
the  coalition  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  that  had  been  formed  in  1941 
to  keep  the  Socialist  party  out  of  power.  A  new  party,  labelled  Social 
Credit  and  led  by  former  Conservative  member  W.A.C.  Bennett,  obtained  a 

plurality  of  votes  in  the  1952  election  and  was  asked  to  form  the 
2 

government.  Bennett  and  his  supporters  had  campaigned  on  a  platform 

that  included  a  promise  to  eliminate  "the-  frills",  and  when  the  first 

complete  Social  Credit  budget  was  presented  in  February,  1953,  Pro-Rec 

was  included  among  those  frills  slated  for  substantial  reductions  in 

3 

financial  support. 

During  this  post-war  period,  Canadians  lived  in  a  society 
markedly  different  from  that  of  the  Depression  and  the  War.  It  was  an 
affluent  society,  increasingly  urban  and  cosmopolitan,  and  with  few 
worries,  if  the  Cold  War  could  be  ignored.  A  better  distribution  of 
wealth  produced  increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time,  and  the  automobile 
provided  more  opportunities  for  the  use  of  that  leisure  time.  As 

"^Barbara  Schrodt,  "Sabbatarianism  and  Sport  in  Canadian  Society", 
J OUJiml  oi  SpoAt  HiAiQUy,  IV:1  (Spring,  1977),  p.  30. 

2 

Ormsby,  Op.  cJjt.  ,  pp.  487-488. 

^VcuZy  ptiovincd,  February  19th,  1953,  p.  1. 
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Kilbourn  states: 

Perhaps  most  people  were  simply  content  to  live  in  decent 
and  comfortable  obscurity,  aspiring  to  an  affluence  almost 
within  reach,  and  to  think  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
searing  experiences  of  depression  and  global  war  that  they 
had  lived  through  .  .  .  and  might  momentarily  be  plunged 
into  again. ^ 

In  this  new  society,  Pro-Rec  was  subject  to  pressures  for  change 
that  altered  the  basic  objectives  of  the  programme.  Eventually,  a 
serious  re-examination  of  the  total  programme  was  undertaken,  and  by 
1953,  Pro-Rec  was  replaced  by  a  new  Branch  serving  quite  different  needs 
in  adult  recreation.  This  chapter  examines  these  changes  and  documents 
the  events  that  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Pro-Rec. 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


Introduction 

With  the  end  of  the  War,  Pro-Rec  entered  a  period  of  uncertainty, 
marked  by  a  general  lack  of  leadership,  particularly  from  the  provincial 
government.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  Recreational  and  Physical 
Education  Branch  into  closer  contact  with  the  schools  and  community 
centres,  attempts  that  met  with  only  qualified  success.  The  basic  pro¬ 
gramme  remained  essentially  unchanged  from  that  of  the  1930’s,  and  a 
degree  of  inflexibility  became  apparent;  Pro-Rec  continued  to  provide 
physical  recreation  opportunities  at  a  time  when  society  wanted  more 
from  its  recreation  programmes.  But  some  new  programmes  were  introduced 
and  expanded,  specifically  the  sponsorship  of  inter-high  school  sports 
competition  and  the  encouragement  and  support  of  new  community  councils. 

As  early  as  1946,  indications  of  impending  change  were  appearing. 

^Kilbourn,  op.  dJjt.  ,  p.  310. 
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That  year,  the  Canadian  Youth  Commission  published  its  report,  Youth 

and  RccAcatton,  and  called  for  a: 

.  .  .  broad  programme  rich  in  content,  free  of  ideas 
of  mass  displays,  and  focussed  on  the  full  cultural 
development  of  all  our  Canadian  young  people. ^ 

Also,  in  that  same  year,  George  Weir,  once  again  British  Columbia  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education,  called  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  sixty 
Vancouver  organizations  to  discuss  a  major  policy  change  with  respect  to 
the  province-wide  co-ordination  of  recreation.  Schools,  youth  groups, 
women’s  and  church  associations,  the  City  Council,  and  the  Park  Board 
were  among  those  groups  represented.  They  discussed  the  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  necessary  to  implement  community  centre  programmes  under  the 

Department  of  Education  and  based  on  precepts  of  the  W attonaZ  Vhif^tccit 
2 

F-ttnC66  Act.  A  few  months  later,  Ernest  Lee  was  appointed  Pro-Rec 
Director,  and  a  major  shift  in  policy  was' effected  in  the  Recreational 
and  Physical  Education  Branch.  By  1951,  the  worth  and  value  of  Pro-Rec 
was  being  questioned,  and  a  committee  was  struck  to  investigate  its 
entire  operation.  Then,  in  1953,  the  final  action  was  taken  when  Pro- 
Rec  was  dissolved  and  replaced  by  a  new  government  service,  the 
Community  Programmes  Branch. 

In  April,  1946,  with  the  appointment  of  Lee,  the  Recreational 

and  Physical  Education  Branch  was  expanded  to  include  active  involvement 

.3 

with  community  centres  and  with  school  health  and  physical  education. 

This  placed  Pro-Rec  in  a  different  administrative  position;  where  it  had 

^Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Youth  and  RccAcatton,  op.  cit. ,  p.  76. 
2 

VancouveA  Sun ,  February  2nd,  1946,  p.  3. 

^ VubJLic  Schools  Report,  1945-46,  p.  137. 
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been  the  only  concern  of  the  Branch  before,  it  now  became  one  of  three 
concerns,  all  directed  by  Lee.  Technically,  these  three  areas  were 
separate,  but  the  lines  between  each  were  so  indefinite  as  to  be  non¬ 
existent  in  some  situations. 

Lee  changed  the  direction  of  Pro-Rec  while  he  served  as  Direc¬ 
tor,  eliminated  many  of  the  conflicts  with  schools,  and  gave  the  Branch 
an  active  role  in  the  establishment  of  new  community  centres  throughout 
the  province.  The  following  excerpt  from  his  first  annual  report  as 
Director  indicates  the  kinds  of  changes  he  was  seeking,  and  some  of  the 
reasons  for  these  changes: 

On  April  1st,  1946  it  became  the  dominant  policy  of  this 
department  to  co-ordinate  rather  than  control  recreation 
throughout  the  Province.  In  some  rural  communities  attempts 
had  been  made  to  awaken  an  awareness  of  district  responsi¬ 
bility  in  providing  recreation.  In  urban  centres  this  was 
not  being  done.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  often 
physical  recreation  offered  by  the  Provincial  Government 
centres  duplicated  programmes  of  other  neighbouring  agencies. 

Such  duplication  was  obviously  wasteful  of  finance,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  leadership.  It  also  had  the  regrettable  result  of 
fostering  among  recreational  workers  an  underlying  resent¬ 
ment  and  suspicion  rather  than  a  feeling  of  mutual  help  and 
understanding. 

That  Lee  was  successful  in  achieving  his  objectives  may  be  seen  from  the 
last  annual  report  for  the  programme,  submitted  in  1953  by  Lee’s 
successor,  R.J.  "Bus"  Phillips.  In  addition  to  the  operation  of  regular 
Pro-Rec  centres  and  the  annual  Pro-Rec  Summer  School,  the  Branch  gave 
grants  to  community  centres,  operated  recreation  programmes  for  the 
blind,  sent  travelling  sports  clinics  throughout  the  province,  distri¬ 
buted  materials  from  the  National  Fitness  Office,  gave  advice  and 


■'"Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  10th,  1977. 
2Pubtla  Schools  RzpottX,  1945-46,  p.  137. 
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guidance  to  community  groups,  made  its  board  room  and  stenographic 

facilities  available  to  amateur  sports  associtions,  and  encouraged 

staff  members  to  serve  on  boards  and  committees  of  sports  and  recreation 

organizations  so  as  to  enhance  Pro-Rec  public  relations.'*' 

The  registration  figures  for  this  period  fluctuated  sharply,  and 

unlike  the  previous  period,  the  reasons  for  these  fluctuations  are  not 

readily  perceivable.  Also,  it  is  not  possible  to  analyze  the  figures  by 

sex  because,  starting  in  1945-46,  this  information  was  no  longer 

included  in  the  annual  reports.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  philosophy 

brought  to  Pro-Rec  by  Lee,  for  one  of  his  objectives  was  to  repair  the 

2 

schism  between  the  men’s  and  women’s  sections.  The  following  year, 

registrations  at  organized  community  centres  were  listed  separately, 

again  reflecting  part  of  Lee’s  emphasis. 

An  examination  of  Table  16  reveal-s  a  drop  in  Pro-Rec  membership 

in  1946-47,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  figures  for  community 

centres.  The  further  decrease  for  1947-48  is  not  as  easily  explained, 

and  no  reference  is  made  to  this  in  any  official  reports.  On  the  whole, 

the  enrollment  at  Pro-Rec  centres  seems  to  have  stabilized,  varying 

between  approximately  fourteen  thousand  and  eighteen  thousand  from  1946 

to  1953.  This  is  significantly  lower  than  the  peak  enrollment  of 

3 

twenty-five  thousand  for  the  first  post-war  year,  and  may  be  indicative 
of  a  general  lowering  of  public  interest  in  physical  fitness.  A  delayed 

^Public  School*  Report,  1952-53,  pp.  124-125. 

2 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

^ This  figure  was  given  in  the  Public  School*  Report  of  1945-46 
(pp.  137-138)  as  the  highest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  Pro-Rec.  The 
higher  figure  of  26,831  for  1938-39  was  inflated  because  of  the  method 
of  calculating  enrollment  during  the  1930's  (see  fn.  no. 2,  4upAa,  p.  192). 
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TABLE  16 


PRO-REC  REGISTRATIONS: 

1944-45  TO 

1952-531 

Year 

Pro-Rec 

Community 

Centres 

Total 

1944-45 

19,142 

— 

19,142 

1945-46 

25,013 

— 

25,013 

1946-47 

17,331 

6,448 

23,779 

1947-482 

14,042 

5,241 

19,283 

1948-49 

17,283 

7,305 

24,588 

1949-50 

13,707 

7,007 

20,714 

1950-51 

16,921 

8,130 

25,051 

1951-52 

17,695 

24,562 

42,257 

1952-53 

18,591 

— 

18,591 

reaction  of  one  year,  after  which  many  people  realized  that  there  was  no 
longer  an  urgent  wartime  need  to  keep  fit,  could  account  for  this 
pattern  of  registration.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  no  figures  for 
community  centre  enrollment  were  given  for  1952—53.  The  tripling  of 
that  enrollment  in  1951-52  coincides  with  the  opening  of  Vancouver's 
first  full  community  centres,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  evident  to  Pro- 
Rec  administrators  that  registrations  at  the  community  centres  of  the 
province  no  longer  held  any  meaning  for  Pro— Rec  reports. 


■^See  Appendix  D;  see  also  Pu bZZc  SckooZ&  RdpofitA ,  1946  47  to 

1952-53. 

o 

p.  267,  fn.  no.  2. 
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Centres 

The  number  of  centres  operating  during  this  period  varied  with 
enrollments;  the  largest  number,  for  1945-46,  coincided  with  the  year  of 
highest  enrollment.  Table  17  illustrates  these  variations,  with  numbers 


TABLE  17 

NUMBERS  OF  PRO-REC  CENTRES:  1944-45  TO  1952-531 


Year 

Pro-Rec  Centres 

Community  Centres 

Total 

1944-45 

249 

249 

1945-46 

277 

277 

1946-47 

202 

11 

213 

1947-482 

202  (?) 

9 

211 

1948-49 

197 

8 

205 

1949-50 

185 

10 

195 

1950-51 

240 

13 

253 

1951-52 

244 

12 

256 

1952-53 

213 

12 

225 

See  Appendix  D. 

There  is  reason  to  question  the  figures  given  for  1947-48.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  Pro-Rec  centres  (202)  is  the  same  as  for 
1946-47.  An  examination  of  British  Columbia  reports  to  the  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division  for  those  two  years  reveals  a  number  of  repetitions;  not 
only  were  the  centres  the  same  for  both  years,  but  also  the  winter  reg¬ 
istrations  (94,021),  and  the  numbers  of  full-time  staff  and  part-time 
instructors  (17  and  85  respectively)  (Physical  Fitness  Division  "Annual 
Report",  1946-47,  p.  3  [mimeographed],  and  1946-48,  p.  13  [mimeographed]). 
Given  the  fluctuations  in  these  variables  since  1934,  it  is  highly  un- 
likgly  that  they  would  be  the  same  for  two  consecutive  years.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  that  one  or  more  errors  in  reporting  were  made 
for  1947-48,  and  that  all  of  the  figures  in  Tables  16  and  17  for  that 
year  should  be  taken  as  approximations. 
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decreasing  in  1946-47  and  rising  again  in  1950-51.  Community  centres 

receiving  grants  from  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch 

were  listed  from  1946-47  onwards.  Also,  beginning  with  that  same 

season,  winter  and  summer  centres  were  no  longer  reported  separately, 

and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  attention  was  given  to  the  summer 

programme  at  this  time.  The  large  decrease  in  1946-47  is  accounted 

for,  in  part,  by  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  rural  centres. 

Where  Pro-Rec  had  operated  in  sixty-four  rural  communities  in  1945-46, ^ 

2 

that  was  reduced  to  thirty-one  in  1946-47.  Eleven  communities  estab- 

3 

lished  community  centres  serving  the  same  function  as  Pro-Rec  centres, 
but  this  does  not  account  for  all  of  the  difference. 

One  important  feature  of  the  post-war  period  was  the  relative 
increase  in  centres  for  junior  members,  and  Table  18  illustrates  this, 
with  a  comparison  of  the  Greater  Vancouver  district  programmes  for  three 
different  years.  From  1946-47  to  1950-51,  significant  increases  in 
junior  men’s  and  junior  women’s  centres  occurred,  accounting  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  total  increase  in  centres;  the  increase  for  junior  men 
was  particularly  large.  A  fairly  large  decrease  is  seen  for  1952-53, 
the  last  year  of  Pro-Rec  operation,  and  the  total  men’s  programme  re¬ 
trenched  more  than  that  for  women.  Another  important  change  was  that 
for  special  sports  centres,  which,  together  with  mixed  centres,  were  the 
only  kinds  to  increase  toward  the  end.  Mixed  centres  were  stressed 
after  Lee  became  Director,  and  were  administred  by  the  men’s  section.^ 

* 

^Public  Schools  R&posit,  1945-46,  pp.  139-140. 

2 Pub  tic  Schools  Rcposit,  1946-47,  p.  129.  3Jbld. ,  p.  130. 

^Letter  to  men's  staff  of  Pro-Rec  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Provin¬ 
cial  Supervisor  for  Men  (mimeographed),  Vancouver,  February  22nd,  1950 
(Keatley  Collection). 
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TABLE  18 


COMPARISON 

OF  TYPES  OF 

POST 

CENTRES  IN  GREATER 
-WAR  PERIOD^ 

VANCOUVER: 

Type 

1946-47 

1950-51 

1952-53 

Senior  Men 

16 

19 

14 

Junior  Men 

11 

26 

14 

Senior  Women 

30 

40 

36 

Junior  Women 

14 

22 

21 

Sports  Centres 

10 

20 

23 

Mixed  Centres 

3 

2 

5 

Total 

84 

129 

113 

While  centres  relating  to  wartime  activities  stopped  when  the 
War  ended,  many  special  centres  inaugurated  during  that  period  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate.  These  included  centres  at:  the  Indian  schools, 
particularly  St.  Mary's  school  in  Mission;  the  Oakalla  Prison  Farm  and 

New  Haven  Borstal  Home  penal  institutions;  and  the  White  Cane  clubs 

2 

sponsored  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  1945, 
Pro-Rec  classes  were  started  at  a  number  of  Catholic  parochial  schools 
in  the  Greater  Vancouver  district;  each  week  the  instructor  responsible 


■^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "1946-47:  Pro-Rec 
Centres  in  Greater  Vancouver",  Vancouver  (Keatley  Collection);  "1950-5T: 
Pro-Rec  Centres  in  Greater  Vancouver",  Vancouver,  1950  (Ruben  Collection); 
VcLncouveA  Sun,  September  29th,  1953,  p.  6. 

2?ubtic.  Sckooti  R zpostfA,  1945-46  to  1952-53. 
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for  the  programme,  Alex  Strain,  directed  approximately  one  thousand 
school  children  in  regular  Pro-Rec  activities.'*' 


Membership 

The  most  important  changes  in  membership  in  the  post-war  period 
were  the  inclusion  of  a  growing  number  of  individuals  associated  with 
their  local  community  centres,  and  the  increase  in  junior  members. 
Eligibility  rules  were  non-existent  by  this  time,  and  members  were  asked 
to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar;  the  fee  for  juniors  was  twenty- 
five  cents. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  juniors  represented  a  very  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  membership,  there  was  always  some  opposition  to  their 

inclusion  in  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  especially  in  Vancouver.  During  the 

3 

1945-46  season,  no  junior  classes  were  conducted  in  the  city,  although 
in  later  years,  they  were  included.  By  1952-53,  certain  limitations 
were  in  operation,  restricting  the  junior  progrmme  so  that  it  would  not 
encroach  upon  school  responsibilities.  These  limitations  were: 

1.  Responsible  sponsorship  must  be  obtained,  and  school 
authorities  must  endorse  the  request  for  a  junior 
class . 

2.  The  junior  class  must  be  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
senior  class,  and  shall  not  exceed  one  hour. 

3.  Junior  classes  may  not  be  operated  on  a  separate 
night  and  for  a  separate  payable  session. 

4.  Age  limits:  No  child  must  be  admitted  under  8  years. 

When  a  class  is  growing  too  large  for  one  instructor 
to  handle  the  numbers  should  be  reduced  to  eliminate 
those  under  10  years. 


^"Knights  of  Columbus,  ’’Third  Annual  Catholic  Grammar  Schools 
Games  Programme",  Vancouver,  June  11th,  1947  [PAC:RG  29/826/214-1-9/ 
Part  2]. 

^Canada ,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical 
Fitness  Division,  "Annual  Report:  1946-47"  (mimeographed),  p.  1. 

^PubLLc  Schools  RtzpoAX,  1945-46,  p.  137. 
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5.  An  average  attendance  of  20  members  per  class  must 
be  maintained  to  justify  the  continuation  of  the 
service. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Director.^ 

These  policies  indicated  a  change  from  previous  practices,  particularly 

with  respect  to  the  lower  age  limit;  in  1948,  children  aged  four  years 

2 

had  been  eligible  for  membership. 

LEADERSHIP 

In  1944,  Jerry  Mathisen  had  been  appointed  Director  of  Pro-Rec, 

3 

following  Eisenhardt's  formal  resignation.  Mathisen  continued  in  this 
position  for  two  years,  but  with  no  significant  change  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  programme  from  the  wartime  period;  as  before,  he  retained 
his  responsibilities  as  Provincial  Supervisor  for  the  men's  programme. 
Then,  in  March,  1946,  Weir  announced  the  appointment  of  Ernest  Lee  as 
Director,  "chosen  for  the  important  task  of  expanding  the  government 

physical  and  recreational  training  program  and  coordinating  the  efforts 

4 

of  hundreds  of  voluntary  organizations."  This  appointment  reflected 
the  concern  expressed  earlier  that  year  at  a  meeting  of  Vancouver 
leaders  of  recreation,  education  and  youth  groups,  which  had  discussed 
the  co-ordination  of  community  recreation  under  the  Department  of 
Education. ^ 

‘'"Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Staff  Hand¬ 
book  -  1952-53  Season",  (mimeographed),  Vancouver,  p.  4  [PABC:  8.8.5f] . 

2 

l /ancouv&i  Sun ,  December  31st,  1948,  magazine  section,  p.  10. 

3 

Sup/ia,  p.  204. 

^ 1/ancouveA  Sunf  March  11th,  1946,  p.  20.  Mathisen  continued  to 
supervise  the  men's  programme. 

5SupA&,  p.  263. 
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Lee  was  already  working  for  the  Department  of  Education  as 

Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  in  the  schools.  He  was  a 

graduate  of  Vancouver  Normal  School,  the  University  of  B.C.,  and  the 

University  of  Oregon,  holding  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  physical 

education  from  the  latter  institution.^"  He  had  been  the  supervisor  of 

physical  education  in  the  city  of  New  Westminster,  in  the  1930's,  and 

o 

was  also  a  Pro-Rec  instructor  there  during  that  time.  In  1938,  he 

became  the  physical  education  instructor  at  the  Vancouver  Normal  School, 

3 

and  in  1946  was  appointed  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

With  this  background,  Lee  brought  to  his  new  position  as  Pro-Rec 

Director  an  impressive  range  of  experience  and  influence  within  the 

physical  education  profession  in  B.C.,  something  that  had  not  been  a 

feature  of  administration  members  up  to  that  time.  This  influence,  that 

could  be  used  to  produce  better  relations-  between  Pro-Rec  and  physical 

4 

education,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  appointment. 

Lee  did  not  resign  from  his  position  as  Provincial  Supervisor; 
he  simply  added  Pro-Rec  to  his  school  responsibilities.  This  resulted 
in  a  significant  change  for  the  Pro-Rec  Branch.  Whereas  up  to  this  time 
the  Branch  had  been  synonymous  with  Pro-Rec,  now  the  Branch  became  much 
more  than  Pro-Rec,  at  least  while  Lee  was  Director.  School  health  and 
physical  education,  including  the  promotion  of  inter-high  school 
athletic  competition,  became  one  chief  division  of  the  Branch;  adult 

^Canadian  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recre¬ 
ation,  BuiXeXcn,  XVII :1  (September,  1949),  p.  6. 

2 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

r> 

op.  caX.  ,  p.  6. 

^Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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recreation,  which  included  Pro-Rec  centres  and  community  centres,  became 

the  other  division.^  Under  this  new  arrangement,  Pro-Rec  thus  became 

one  of  four  programmes,  where  before  it  had  been  the  only  programme. 

This  did  not  change  the  Pro-Rec  administration  significantly  because 

Mathisen  and  Keatley  continued  to  operate  their  programmes  as  before. 

However,  finances  were  an  important  factor,  especially  during  the  first 

year  of  this  expanded  Branch,  when  all  programmes  were  asked  to  operate 

2 

with  the  same  allocation  as  for  the  previous  year.  In  1947,  Lome 

3 

Brown  was  appointed  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
relieving  Lee  of  that  responsibility  and  giving  him  more  time  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  certain  assignments  which  he  had  been  given  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  need  to  alter  the  form  of  government 
involvement  in  recreation  throughout  the  province.  Lee’s  aim  was  to 
develop  the  Branch  as  a  co-ordinator  of  recreation,  rather  than  a  con¬ 
troller,  especially  in  urban  centres.  He  also  hoped  to  eliminate  much 

of  the  duplication  existing  between  Pro-Rec  centes  and  programmes 

4 

offered  by  other  agencies  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  Lee  started  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  negativism  in  his  approach  to  his  new  position,  reflected 
in  the  following  statement  in  his  first  general  report:  "The  immediate 
objective  of  your  Director  .  .  .  has  been  to  eradicate  any  adverse 

1PubZlc  Schools  Rupotut,  1946-47,  pp.  128-130. 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  SeA&'ionaZ  PapeAA,  1945- 
46,  EAtuncUM  -  1946-47  (Victoria:  King's  Printer,  1946). 

^Public  Schools  Pupont,  1946-47,  p.  128. 

^Pubtca  School  Pzpomt,  1945-46,  p.  137;  see  also  interview  with 
Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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impression  of  the  Provincial  Recreation  Branch."1  He  was  also  directed 

to:  heal  the  division  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  schools,  particularly  the 

Vancouver  School  Board;  pacify  the  leaders  of  the  Vancouver  Y.M.C.A., 

which  resented  the  popularity  of  Pro-Rec  men's  gymnastics;  and  restore 

unity  within  Pro-Rec  staff,  still  affected  by  the  separation  between 

3 

the  men's  and  women's  programmes. 

Lee  did  not  stay  with  the  Branch  very  long.  In  October,  1949, 
he  became  the  second  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness,  filling  the 
federal  post  that  had  been  vacant  since  Eisenhardt  had  resigned  in  1946. 
His  short  time  with  Pro-Rec  allowed  him  to  achieve  some,  but  not  all, 
of  his  original  objectives.  He  was  successful  in  establishing  a  strong 
programme  of  inter-high  school  competition,  and  he  made  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  development  of  community  centres,  with  supporting  grants 
provided  by  the  Branch.  But  he  did  not  heal  the  division  between  the 
men's  and  women's  sections  of  Pro-Rec,  and  he  did  not  change  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  centres,  with  control  centralized  in  the  Pro-Rec 
office. 

After  Lee's  resignation,  R.J.  "Bus"  Phillips,  a  member  of  the 
Pro-Rec  administrative  staff,  was  named  Acting  Director,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  from  October,  1949,  until  1953.  Phillips  had  been  with 
Pro-Rec  since  the  1930' s,  first  as  a  leader  and  then  as  an  instructor  at 

1 Public  Sukootk  PzpoAX,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

2 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

^1  bid. 

^\U.dtoHAjOL  Vdltij  TimM,  September  8th,  1949,  p.  3.  Lee  did  not 
stay  in  Ottawa  long;  after  only  fourteen  months,  he  resigned  as  National 
Director  of  Physical  F itness. 
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centres  in  the  Fraser  Valley.  He  then  moved  to  the  Pro-Rec  head  office, 

and  was  the  Registrar  there  until  his  enlistment  in  the  Royal  Canadian 

Air  Force  in  1942.  Upon  his  return  to  Pro-Rec,  he  became  Chief  Clerk 

o 

and  as  such  was  responsible  for  management  of  the  head  office.  As 
Acting  Director,  Phillips  simply  absorbed  the  responsibilities  of 
Director,  while  continuing  to  carry  out  his  regular  office  duties. 

Under  Phillips’  tenure,  the  activities  of  the  Branch  were  very 
similar  to  those  established  by  Lee,  but  with  greater  emphasis  on 
community  services  and  relationships  with  outside  groups.  He  also 
stressed  the  sports  programme,  both  for  Pro-Rec  and  for  the  inter-high 
school  provincial  competitions.  The  attempts  by  Lee  to  bring  Pro-Rec 
and  the  physical  education  profession  closer  together  were  not  continued; 
when  Lee  went  to  Ottawa,  Lome  Brown  left  his  position  as  Provincial 

3 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  to  teach  -at  Vancouver  Normal  School, 

and  no  replacement  to  that  post  was  made.  Phillips  was  handicapped  by 

a  lack  of  policy  direction  from  the  Department  of  Education,  and  by  the 

burden  of  holding  two  jobs.  But  he  accomplished  one  task  that  Lee  had 

been  unable  to  perform;  he  succeeded  in  reducing  much  of  the  friction 

4 

and  strife  within  the  Branch  caused  by  the  Mathisen-Keatley  schism. 

Over  this  eight-year  period,  Pro-Rec  had  three  different 

"^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  10th,  1977. 

^Ibid. 

3 

Lome  Brown,  "Personal  Reflections  -  Physical  Education  in  B.C.: 
Period  1927  to  1967",  Canadian  kkboaLation  Health,  Physical  Educaticrn 
and  PucAdation  Jou/mal,  XL:5  (May-June,  1974),  p.  11. 

Sl.J.  Phillips,  comments  submitted  to  F.T.  Fairey,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  (typed),  Vancouver,  November,  1952  (from  private 
collection  of  Pro-Rec  materials  held  by  R.J.  Phillips,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Phillips  Collection"). 
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Directors,  but  at  the  secondary  level  of  administration,  the  leadership 
remained  constant.  Mathisen  and  Keatley  were  still  in  charge  of  the 
men  s  and  women  s  sections,  respectively;  in  addition,  many  of  the  chief 
instructors  in  various  districts  had  been  with  Pro— Rec  for  many  years : 

T.  Ruben,  E.  Kelter ,  G.  Walton,  J.  Dickerson,  A.  Batcheler,  and  S. 
Greenwood.  In  this  way,  the  programme  retained  a  high  degree  of  stabi¬ 
lity  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  with  so  many  changes  in  the 
Directorship.  This  stability  was  both  a  strength  and  a  weakness,  for  it 
also  perpetuated  the  rigidity  for  which  Pro-Rec  was  criticized  at  the 
end. 


THE  PRO-REC  PROGRAMME 

The  changes  in  objectives  and  scope  of  the  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  entire  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  altered  the  position  of  Pro-Rec  within  this  expanded  agency. 
From  being  the  KjOUAOVI  d}  QjttlQ,  for  the  Branch,  Pro-Rec  became  one  of  four 

programmes,  the  other  three  being:  school  health  and  physical  education, 

2 

community  centres,  and  provincial  inter-high  school  competitions.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  very  difficult  to  clearly  deliniate  these  four 
programmes,  because  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  each  programme  were  involved  in  an  inter-programme  manner  with  two, 
three,  or  even  four  aspects.  This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Pro-Rec  centres  and  community  centres;  in  his  annual 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "1951-52  Winter 
Session  Staff  List"  (mimeographed),  Vancouver,  1951  [PABC:  8.8.5e/No.  130]. 

2?abtic  School*  Report,  1948-49,  pp.  121-123 
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report  for  1946-47 ,  Lee  illustrated  this  with  his  comment  regarding 

community  recreation  programmes  sponsored  by  the  Branch: 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  these  centres  are  not 
entirely  the  work  of  Pro-Rec,  yet  they  could  not  exist 
without  this  Department,  and  these  physical  recreation 
classes  within  the  community  centres  are  still  known 
and  enjoyed  as  Pro-Rec  by  the  members  attending  .  .  .  ^ 

There  was  also  a  close  link  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  school  sports  pro¬ 
gramme,  as  Pro-Rec  instructors  were  often  involved  with  clinics  and 
competitions  provided  for  the  schools.  Therefore,  for  purposes  of  this 
section  of  the  study,  a  broader  range  of  activities  is  examined,  on  the 
assumption  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty,  it 
is  wiser  to  include  than  to  exclude. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  period  was  the  relative  importance 
accorded  different  programmes  sponsored  by  the  Branch.  Under  Lee,  Pro- 
Rec  was  relegated  to  a  somewhat  inferior  rank,  but  under  Phillips,  it 
again  returned  to  its  former  leading  position.  An  examination  of  reports 
issued  under  each  of  these  directors  illustrates  this  changing  role  of 
Pro-Rec.  In  1949,  in  a  report  written  for  the  Physical  Fitness  Division 
of  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Lee  listed  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  his  office.  He  described  assistance  given  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  community  recreation  programmes,  contacts  with  school 
officials,  co-operative  ventures  with  many  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations,  the  sponsorship  of  salaries  for  directors  in  organized 
community  centres,  and  the  presentation  of  provincial  school  sports  com¬ 
petitions.  In  a  final  section  labelled  "Other  Services",  he  listed  nine' 
of  these,  three  of  which  were:  the  organization  and  operation  of 

^PubLic.  Schools  Puposut,  1946-47,  p.  130. 
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leadership  training  schools,  the  organization  and  operation  of  physical 
fitness  classes,  and  the  running  of  physical  fitness  demonstrations."^ 

In  this  list  Pro-Rec  was  barely  noticeable,  and  was  not  identified  by 
its  traditional  name.  In  contrast,  Phillips  produced  a  press  release  in 
1952  entitled  "Some  of  the  services  available  through  the  Pro-Rec  Branch", 
and  the  first  of  these  was  the  programme  of  physical  fitness  centres; 
this  description  emphasized  the  gymnastics  and  sports  activities  carried 
out  at  each  centre.  Following  that  was  information  about  sports  pro¬ 
grammes,  films,  printed  material,  recreation  for  the  blind,  and  community 
recreation.  In  this  two-page  statement  Pro-Rec  was  accorded  over  half 
of  one  page,  and  was  ranked  first.  These  contrasting  treatments  demon¬ 
strated  the  importance  attached  to  the  Pro-Rec  programme  by  each  Director, 
and  reflect  the  different  philosophy  brought  to  the  Branch  by  Lee. 

Basic  Winter  Programme 

When  the  War  ended,  the  Pro-Rec  winter  programme  returned  to  its 
1930Ts  pattern,  and  special  activities  related  to  wartime  needs  were  dis¬ 
continued.  Gymnastics  remained  the  central  activity  at  the  centres,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  "Pro-Rec  Staff  Handbook": 

Gymnastic  Activities  -  The  Branch  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  team  and  individual  sports,  and  encourages  the 
promotion  of  same,  but  it  is  agreed  that  group  gymnastic 
activities  provide  the  opportunity  to  train  a  large  number 
of  people,  in  a  small  area,  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

"^"Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Services  Rendered  by  the  Provincial  Fitness  Offices" 
(mimeographed  information  bulletin),  Ottawa,  1949,  pp.  2-4. 

2 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Some  of  the  Ser¬ 
vices  available  through  the  Pro-Rec  Branch"  (mimeographed),  Vancouver, 
January  18th,  1952  [PABC:  8.8.5e  No.  130]. 
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Therefore,  the  operation  of  fitness  centres  has  been  the 
core  of  the  physical  recreation  program  carried  on  by  the 
Branch. 

Gymnastic  classes  can  only  be  successful  if  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  program  aimed  at  the  well-rounded  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  Such  a  responsibility  requires 
that  the  instructor  be  not  only  an  outstanding  example  of 
such  training,  but  also  that  he  have  the  ability  to  impart 
that  knowledge  to  others. ^ 

Women's  Keep  Fit  classes,  especially  those  held  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria 

2 

continued  to  be  the  most  popular  activities  presented.  Also,  a  business 

men's  centre,  with  a  programme  similar  to  Keep  Fit  for  women,  was  still 

3 

offered  at  a  Vancouver  high  school. 

An  innovative  concept,  introduced  by  Lee,  was  that  of  mixed 

centres,  the  first  of  which  was  opened  at  the  Vancouver  Normal  School  in 

February,  1949.  The  men  who  regularly  attended  that  centre  were  asked 

to  bring  their  wives  or  girl  friends;  activities  included  physical 

4  - 

training  and  stunts,  and  square  dancing.  A  centre  of  this  kind  was 
still  being  offered  in  1950-51,  but  by  then,  most  of  the  mixed  centres 
were  based  on  specific  sport  activities.^ 

The  sports  component  of  the  winter  programme  was  expanded 
slightly.  Swimming,  weight  lifting,  wrestling,  judo,  badminton,  fencing, 
roller  skating,  bowling,  basketball,  and  dry  skiing  centres  operated 


^""Pro-Rec  Staff  Handbook  -  1952-53  Season",  op.  cJjt.  ,  p.  4 
2 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Annual  Report  -  1949-50"  (mimeographed).  Appendix,  p.  1. 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  publicity  flyer 
(mimeographed),  1951  [PABC:  8.8.5e  No.  130]. 

incouveJi  Sun ,  February  26th,  1949,  p.  2. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "1950-51  Winter 
Schedule  of  Pro-Rec  Classes  in  Greater  Vancouver",  flyer  (mimeographed), 
Vancouver,  1950  (Ruben  Collection). 
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during  the  1950-51  season.  Some  of  these  were  mixed,  some  were  for 

women  only,  and  some  were  for  men.  In  Victoria,  ice  skating  and 

2 

advanced  diving  were  also  offered. 

Summer  Programme 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Pro-Rec  centres  operating  during  the 

summer  throughout  the  province,  co-operative  projects  with  the  Vancouver 

Park  Board  were  re-established  by  Lee.  In  the  summer  of  1946,  tennis  and 

3 

archery  were  jointly  sponsored  by  the  two  agencies,  and  the  following 

4 

summer,  outdoor  square  dancing  was  started.  In  1952,  the  women's  summer 
calendar  listed  swimming,  bowling, and  a  Pro-Rec  softball  league. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  summer  programme  re¬ 
gressed  markedly  during  this  time.  Certain  figures  on  British  Columbia 
registrations  given  in  annual  reports  of  the  Physical  Fitness  Division 
for  1948-49  and  1949-50  do  not  correspond  with  those  in  the  Department 
of  Education  annual  reports.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  these 
Physical  Fitness  division  reports  presented  winter  enrollments  only,  and 
on  this  assumption,  the  following  incomplete  table  can  be  developed: 


^Jbdd. 

"Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Victoria  Pro-Rec 
Schedule  -  1951-52"  (mimeographed),  Victoria,  1951  [PABC:  8.8.5e  No.  130] 

^Public  School*  Rcpofit,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

^ Pubtlc  School*  Report,  1946-47,  p.  130. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Women's  1952  Pro- 
Rec  Revue",  printed  programme,  Vancouver,  1952,  p.  4  (Keatley  Collection) 
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TABLE  19 

SEASONAL  ENROLLMENTS  (INCOMPLETE) :  1945-46  TO  1949-50 


Year 

Summer 

Winter 

Total 

1945-461 

8,612 

16,401 

25,013 

1946-472 

7,927 

9,404 

17,331 

1947-48 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

14,042 

1948-49 J 

(3,895) 

(13,388) 

17,283 

1949-504 

(  986) 

(12,721) 

13,707 

Sports  Programme 

With  the  end  of  the  War,  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education 

Branch  began  an  expansion  of  its  sports  programme,  both  in  Pro-Rec 

centres  and  in  schools.  A  sports  officer  was  appointed  in  1945,  whose 

responsibilities  included  organizing  football,  lacrosse,  and  cricket 

teams,  and  he  travelled  to  all  parts  of  the  province.5  In  later  years, 

this  programme  was  expanded  to  include:  coaching  schools  for  lacrosse, 

6  7 

soccer,  basketball,  and  track  and  field;  referees  for  lacrosse  leagues; 

^PubLic  School*  Report,  1945-46,  p.  139. 

2PubLLc  School *  Report,  1946-47,  p.  129. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Annual  Report:  1949-50"  (mimeographed),  p.  5. 

4I  bid. 

5 Public  School *  Report,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

6Publlc  School*  Report*,  1946-47,  p.  130  and  1947-48,  p.  119. 

2 1  bid. 
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large  scale  promotions  of  basketball,  softball,  cricket,  and  lacrosse;3 

and  officiating  courses  in  soccer,  lacrosse,  track  and  field,  softball, 

2 

and  basketball.  Basketball  officiating  classes  were  particularly  influ¬ 
ential,  as  they  were  presented  in  Greater  Vancouver,  the  Fraser  Valley, 
the  Okanagan,  and  on  Vancouver  Island  by  experienced  referees  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  the  dissemination  of  similar  standards  through  the  province 

was  thereby  effected.  Approximately  one  hundred  referees  attended  these 

3 

classes  in  1949-50,  and  this  clinic  was  conducted  in  each  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  years  that  the  Branch  was  in  operation. 

Requests  for  clinics  and  courses  in  major  sports  from  schools  and 
community  groups  grew  during  this  period,  and  the  Branch  responded  by 
organizing  them.  In  August,  1949,  a  sports  coaching  school  for  teachers 
was  held,  and  outstanding  people  in  basketball,  field  hockey,  soccer, 

and  track  and  field  presented  the  latest  in  coaching  techniques  and  rules 

4 

interpretations.  Then,  in  September,  1950,  a  similar  clinic  for  soccer 
and  basketball  was  conducted;  in  addition  to  the  topics  covered  the 
previous  year,  this  clinic  included  a  session  on  the  psychology  of 
leadership. 3 

The  programme  of  sports  organized  for  Pro-Rec  members  was  not  as 
extensive  as  it  had  been  before  the  War.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  sports  participation  including: 

^Public  Schools  Report*,  1947-48,  p.  119  and  1948-49,  p.  123. 
2Pubtlc  School*  Report,  1948-49,  p.  123. 

3 Public  School *  Report,  1949-50,  p.  124. 

4 Public  School*  Report,  1948-49,  p.  121. 

5 Pub  tic  School*  Report,  1950-51,  p.  122. 
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-  a  field  hockey  team  entered  in  the  Vancouver  league  after  being  dis¬ 
continued  during  the  War;1 

-  Pro-Rec  basketball  leagues  operating  at  Vancouver  high  schools;2 

-  a  Pro-Rec  Saturday  bowling  league  for  women; 

-  the  annual  Pro-Rec  invitational  badminton  tournament;^ 

-  a  volleyball  tournament  for  all  centres,  first  held  in  1952; 5 

6 

-  the  annual  table  tennis  tournament; 

-  the  Pro-Rec  novice  weightlifting  tournament. ^ 

Goodminton,  a  Pro-Rec  invention,  continued  to  thrive  in  the  Fraser  Valley; 
because  the  game  was  played  nowhere  else,  the  winners  of  the  tournaments 

g 

were  declared  world  champions! 

The  provincial  gymnastics  championships  were  held  each  year,  but 
only  for  men.  Up  to  1949,  these  championships  were  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  Mass  Display,  but  when  that  was  discontinued  in  1950 
in  favour  of  separate  men’s  and  women’s  presentations,  the  championship 

1Letter  to  Pro-Rec  members  from  H.  Keatley  (mimeographed) , 
Vancouver,  September  8th,  1948  (Keatley  Collection). 

2 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Information  flyer 
(mimeographed),  Vancouver,  1951-52  [PABC:  8.8.5e,No.  130]. 

3 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Information  flyer 
(mimeographed),  Vancouver,  1951-52  [PABC:  8.8.5e,  No.  130]. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  News  Spot¬ 
light",  III: 4  (March,  1952),  pp.  4-5  [PABC:  8.8.5e,  No.  130]. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Information  flyer 
(mimeographed),  Vancouver,  February,  1953  [PABC:  8.8.5e,  No.  133]. 

6"Pro-Rec  News  Spotlight",  III: 4  (March,  1952),  p.  1  [PABC: 

8.8. 5e,  No.  130]. 

2"Pro-Rec  News  Spotlight",  III: 5  (April,  1952),  p.  3  (Ruben  Collec- 

O 

Vciitij  PfLOV-lncz,  October  4th,  1947,  magazine  section,  p.  2. 
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was  held  at  the  time  of  the  men's  display.  That  was  the  last  year  of 
the  men  s  display,  however,  and  in  the  following  years,  the  gymnastics 
championships  were  held  in  New  Westminster.^ 

Social  Activities 

In  the  women's  centres,  social  activities  retained  their  impor¬ 
tance.  Typical  of  these  was  the  1952  Valentine  Social  held  at  General 
Wolfe  School.  After  the  usual  workout,  a  film  was  shown,  and  contests 
were  held.  This  was  followed  by  refreshments  supplied  by  the  members, 

2 

and  the  entire  evening  was  organized  by  the  centre's  social  committee. 

Victoria  centres  held  a  square  dance  social  at  the  Crystal  Gardens  in 

1952;  on  another  occasion,  a  Valentine  Tea  was  enjoyed  by  thirty  members 

3 

at  that  same  location.  Christmas  was  also  an  opportunity  to  stage 

social  events;  in  1946,  thirty-one  Christmas  parties  were  held  at  Pro- 

Rec  centres  in  Vancouver,  Ladner,  Abbotsford,  Port  Moody,  Burnaby,  New 

4 

Westminster,  Richmond,  and  Coquitlam. 

The  biggest  single  social  event  of  the  year  was  the  Pro-Rec 
Picnic,  held  at  Bowen  Island,  near  Vancouver.  Between  five  and  six 
hundred  persons  attended  these  annual  affairs,  participating  in  contests 
and  applauding  the  new  Pro-Rec  Queen  and  Princesses,  chosen  from  contes¬ 
tants  named  by  Pro-Rec  centres.  The  programme  of  sports  included  the 

Subtle  SckooU  RapoUt,  1949-50,  p.  123;  1950-51,  p.  122; 
1951-52,  p.  127. 

2 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  Information  flyer  , 
(mimeographed),  Vancouver,  1952  [PABC:  8.8.5e,  No.  130]. 

^"Pro-Rec  News  Spotlight",  111:4,  op.  CJJt. ,  p.  6. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Pro-Rec  Christmas 
Bulletin"  (mimeographed),  Vancouver,  1946  (Keatley  Collection). 
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typical  picnic  events,  such  as  dashes,  softball  throw,  sack  race,  three- 
legged  race,  tug-o-war,  egg- throwing,  piggy-back  race,  and  walking  race.^ 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  event  was  staged  in  1947,  when  a  twenty-eight- 
month— old  child  defeated  a  dozen  other  tots  in  somersaults  in  the  baby- 
rolling  contest. ^ 

Special  Programmes 

As  part  of  the  Branch  expansion  to  include  school  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  an  extensive  provincial  inter-high  school  programme  of  championship 
tournaments  was  staged.  These  were  the  first  to  be  held  in  British 
Columbia,  and  were  intended  to  serve  a  number  of  useful  purposes:  pro¬ 
viding  impetus  for  school  sports  in  general;  encouraging  the  development 

of  social  relationships  among  participants;  and  giving  students  the 

3 

chance  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  province. 

The  first  provincial  tournament  was  the  track  and  field  meet  held 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  May,  1947.  Zone  meets  preceded 
this,  with  local  winners  advancing  to  the  provincial  finals.  An  athletes’ 
village  was  established  at  the  University  residence,  and  120  participants 

were  housed  there.  This  first  venture  was  very  successful,  and  gave 

4 

encouragement  for  an  expansion  of  the  programme. 

An  extensive  schedule  of  seven  sports  was  then  organized  for 

^"Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "Sixth  Annual  Pro- 
Rec  Picnic  Programme"  (printed),  Vancouver,  July,  1950  (Keatley  Collec¬ 
tion. 

2 VcUZif  Pfiov-incn,  July  7th,  1947,  p.  13. 

O 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "First  Five  Years  Under  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act: 
1943-48"  (mimeographed  first  draft),  Ottawa,  1948,  p.  18. 

^Pubtcc  SckoolA  Pzporvt,  1946-47,  p.  128. 
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1947—48.  British  Columbia  was  divided  into  sixteen  zones  for  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  zone  winners,  and  championship  sites  were  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  province  so  that  students  could  expand  their  travel  exper¬ 
iences.  The  sports,  and  their  locations,  were: 


Curling 
Ice  Hockey 
Girls’  Basketball 
Boys'  Basketball 
Volleyball 
Badminton 
Track  and  Field 


-  Nelson 

-  Vernon 

-  Kelowna 

-  New  Westminster 
Vancouver 
Haney 

-  Nanaimo^" 


The  1948-49  season  was  similar,  with  Girls'  and  Boys'  Volleyball  held 
2 

separately,  but  by  1949-50,  this  programme  was  beginning  to  decline, 

with  indications  that  province-wide  competition  should  be  discontinued 

for  economic  reasons.  The  exception  to  this  was  boys'  basketball,  which 

continued  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  new  B.C.  Inter  High  School  Boys' 

Basketball  Association.  The  Branch  did  continue  to  encourage  zone  com- 

3 

petitions,  with  invitations  extended  beyond  the  zone.  In  the  last 

season,  1952-53,  the  Branch  assisted  in  the  organization  and  promotion 

of  five  invitational  tournaments  or  meets:  girls'  and  boys'  volleyball, 

.4 

girls'  and  boys'  basketball,  and  boys'  curling. 

Another  Branch  expansion  was  in  the  area  of  recreational 


1PublXc  School  R cpo^U,  1947-48,  p.  117. 
2PubLic  Schools  Report,  1948-49,  p.  121. 
^Public  School*  Rcpont,  1949-50,  p.  122. 
4 Public  School*  Report,  1952-53,  p.  123. 
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programmes  for  special  institutions.  One  of  these  was  the  Provincial 

Mental  Hospital  in  New  Westminster.  Recreation  classes  were  held  there 

daily  for  a  number  of  groups,  under  the  direction  of  Jack  Lynes,  a  Pro— 

Rec  instructor  who  later  became  a  permanent  employee  at  that  institution. 

In  1947-48,  Lynes'  programme  included  activities  for  boys  and  girls,  and 

for  men  and  women.  Light  exercises,  singing  games,  and  elementary  group 

games  were  presented  for  the  young  children.  The  men's  and  boys' 

classes  included  tumbling,  work  on  the  parallel  bars,  group  games, 

Danish  exercises,  and  dancing.  Folk  and  square  dances,  as  well  as  mat 

acrobatics  and  exercises,  were  provided  for  the  women.  In  the  summer, 

outdoor  sessions  covered  a  wide  range  of  games  and  activities;  softball 

was  particularly  popular.  As  with  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  an  annual 

display  was  held  in  May,  and  was  an  outstanding  success. 

The  programme  for  blind  persons,  started  in  1935,  was  expanded  in 

1949  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities.  A  full-time  recreation 

director  for  the  programme,  Joseph  Lewis,  was  employed  by  the  Branch  to 

arrange  a  suitable  programme  with  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 

the  Blind.  Activities  included:  fishing  club,  salmon  derby,  summer  camp, 

picnic,  bowling,  music  appreciation,  magic  class,  choral  group,  swimming, 

2 

judo,  literary  discussion  groups,  discus  club,  and  "gadabouts'1  club. 

In  subsequent  years,  other  activities  were  added,  such  as  cribbage  tourna- 

3 

ments,  public  speaking  classes,  dancing,  and  dramatic  activities.  The 

"^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Recreation  in  Mental  Institutions"  (mimeographed),  Ottawa, 
1947-48,  pp.  11-13  [PAC:  RG  29/797,  No.  460]. 

2Publtc  Schools  Repo  fit,  1949-50,  p.  123. 

3Publtc  Schools  Repo  Sit,  1952-53,  p.  124. 
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programme  was  offered  for  blind  persons  in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  New 
Westminster,  Chilliwack,  and  Kelowna,  through  local  White  Cane  Clubs.1 

School  physical  education  programmes,  while  not  directly  related 
to  Pro-Rec,  were  a  responsibility  of  the  Branch  while  Lee  was  Director. 

In  his  capacity  as  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  he 
visited  school  districts  throughout  the  province,  and  discussed  the 

o 

organization  of  physical  education  programmes  with  school  inspectors. 

In  1946-47,  Lome  Brown  was  appointed  Provincial  Supervisor,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  assistance  to  schools.  In  that  same  year,  a  selected 
group  of  ex-servicemen  were  given  an  intensive  course  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  teacher  training  at  Vancouver  Normal  School,  to  help  reduce  the 
shortage  of  trained  physical  education  teachers  throughout  the  province. 

In  addition,  the  Branch  head  office  provided  information  to  school 

districts  regarding  building  construction^  gymnasium  planning,  organiza- 

3 

tion  and  administration,  and  programme  planning.  In  May,  1949,  a 

touring  modern  dance  clinic  was  organized  by  the  Branch,  and  seven 

teachers  visited  high  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  presenting 

4 

teachers’  sessions  and  demonstrations  for  teachers  and  students.  After 
Lee  left  Pro-Rec,  the  services  provided  to  schools  were  more  related  to 
sports  coaching  and  officiating,  although  the  Branch  did  continue  to 
provide  advice  on  facilities,  equipment,  and  programmes,  and  to  distri¬ 
bute  a  periodical  bulletin  to  schools  ’’designed  to  stimulate  the  Physical 
„5 

programme. 

^Public.  SckoolA  PzpoKi,  1950-51,  p.  125. 

^Public  School  Pipo^vt,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

^Pubtic  Schools  R&posit,  1946-47,  p.  128 

^Physical  Fitness  Division,  "Annual  Report:  1949-50",  op.  (lit.,  p.2. 
5 Public  Schools  P&potit,  1950-51,  p.  122 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

General  Administration 

From  its  inception,  Pro-Rec  was  an  administrative  unit  of  the 
Adult  Education  division  of  the  Department  of  Education,  as  were  Indus¬ 
trial  Education,  Correspondence  Instruction,  Community  Self-Help  Groups, 
and  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Programmes.^"  Figure  3  illustrates 
the  position  of  Pro-Rec  within  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 

lines  of  responsibility  of  various  employees  within  Pro-Rec,  during  the 

2 

post-war  period. 


FIGURE  3 


PRO-REC  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Minister  of  Education 


Deputy  Minister  and  Superintendent  of  Education 


Administrative  Instructional  Adult 
Functions  Programmes  Education 


Teacher 

Education 


Other 

Services 


Director 


Industrial 

Education 


Correspondence  Recreational 
Instruction  and  Physical 


Community  Dominion- 

Self-Help  Provincial 


Education 

Branch 


Groups  Youth  Training 


Programmes 


Director 


School  Physical 
Education 


Psio-Rcc 

Ccnl/ie* 


Community 

Centres 


Clinics, 

Championships 


Women ’ s 


(Mixed) 

Chief  Instructors 


Instructors 


^-Public  School*  Report,  1942-43,  p.  97. 
2Pubtlc  School*  Report*,  1945-46  to  1949-50. 
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The  feature  that  Pro-Rec  held  in  common  with  the  other  branches 

of  the  Adult  Education  division  was  the  provision  of  an  educational 

service  for  the  non-school  population.  Therefore,  Lee's  appointment  in 

1946  as  Director  of  Pro-Rec  and  as  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical 

Education  in  the  public  schools  produced  an  anomolous  situation.  The 

school  supervisory  position  was  created  when  Lee  became  Pro-Rec 

Director,1  and  he  served  in  this  dual  capacity  for  most  of  the  1946-47 

school  year.  Then,  in  April,  1947,  Lome  Brown  joined  the  Branch  as 

2 

Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  and  held  this  position  for 
two  years.  After  Lee  left  for  Ottawa,  no  new  Provincial  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education  was  named.  Therefore,  only  from  1946  to  1949  did 
British  Columbia  have  a  provincial  official  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  physical  education  programmes  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Lee  and  Brown  had  been  the  only  regular  Pro-Rec  employees  to  hold  full 
teaching  credentials  with  recognized  specializations  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  any  other  Pro-Rec  employee  to  the  position 
of  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  teachers  and  school  administrators  of  the  province. 

The  administrative  decision  to  place  the  supervision  of  school  physical 
education  in  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch  of  the  Adult 
Education  division  was  not  an  advantage  to  the  school  programmes,  in  the 

long  term,  because  after  Lee  left  the  Branch,  the  position  of  Provincial 

3 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  was  not  again  filled. 

IpubLlc  Sckoo-ts  RzpoAX,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

2Pubtlc  School*  Pcpont,  1946-47,  p.  128. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  had  not  been  a  Provincial 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  since  Lome  Brown's  time. 
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Coinciding  with  the  assumption,  by  Lee  in  1946,  of  the  two  posi¬ 
tions  described  above,  the  name  of  the  Pro-Rec  Branch  was  changed  in 
certain  significant  usages.  Originally  called  the  "Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch",  it  became,  in  documents  such  as  annual 
reports,  the  "Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Branch."  This  title 
appeared  in  Lee's  first  report,  written  in  July,  1946. 1  The  name  change 
was  also  to  be  found  in  brochures,  display  programmes,  and  the  "Pro-Rec 
News  Spotlight"  bulletin.  There  was  no  consistent  use  of  the  new  name, 
however;  while  the  1953  order-in-council  that  created  the  Community 

Programmes  Branch  referred  to  the  "Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
2 

Branch",  the  1952  report  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  recommending 

3 

major  changes  used  the  original  Branch  title.  Also,  the  Public  Accounts 
for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  retained  the  original  designation, 
slightly  modified,  for  all  reports  up  to  and  including  1952-53.  The 
slight  modification  occurred  in  1951-52;  before  that  year,  the  accounts 
for  the  Branch  were  listed  under  the  heading:  "Recreational  and  Physical 
Education  for  Youths  over  School  Age",  but  in  1951-52,  the  heading  was 

4 

reduced  to  "Recreational  and  Physical  Education";  this  change  reflected, 
somewhat  tardily,  the  extensive  junior  programme  which  had  been  started 
in  1944. 

^PubZlc.  SckoolA  PzpoKt,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

O 

British  Columbia,  Executive  Council,  Order-in-Council  No.  1890, 
Victoria,  August  11th,  1953.  See  Appendix  L  for  the  full  text  of  this 
order-in-council. 

^Fairey  Report,  op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  1. 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  SzAAZonaZ  P&pQAA ,  PubLic. 
AccoantA  -  1950-51,  p.  76. 
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Another  administrative  change  during  this  period  was  the  re¬ 
location  of  the  Pro-Rec  head  office.  After  the  1945  fire  which  destroyed 
the  Vancouver  Athletic  Club,  Pro-Rec  transferred  its  headquarters  to 
445  Richards  Street,  while  Lee  retained  his  office  in  the  Vancouver 
Block  on  Granville  Street.  Then,  in  1947,  a  final  move  was  made,  in 

which  all  administrative  functions  of  the  Branch  were  centered  in  the 

2 

new  office  at  2414  Main  Street. 

Staff  and  Instructors 

With  the  return  of  servicemen,  and  a  general  post-war  programme 
expansion,  the  number  of  full-  and  part-time  staff  and  instructors  grew 
steadily.  Directors  of  community  services  receiving  monthly  grants  from 
the  Branch  were  also  included  on  staff  lists.  Table  20  compares  three 
years  during  this  period,  and  shows  that  the  largest  increase  was  in  the 
numbers  of  part-time  instructors,  although  this  did  decrease  after  1948-49. 
From  this  table,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  Pro-Rec  depended  primarily 
on  part-time  employees  for  the  operation  of  its  programme.  Most  classes 
were  conducted  in  the  evenings,  and  while  some  of  the  instructors  and 
pianists  held  other  jobs  during  the  day,  many  merely  worked  one  or  two 

3 

evenings  per  week,  for  a  small  income.  The  stipend  paid  for  an  evening’s 

work  was  one  dollar  per  hour’s  session  plus  one  dollar  for  the  evening 

4 

itself,  to  a  maximum  of  five  dollars. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Annual  Report  -  1946-47"  (mimeographed),  Ottawa,  1947,  p*.  4. 

o 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

^"Pro-Rec  Staff  Handbook  -  1952-53  Season",  op.  ait.,  p.  4. 
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TABLE  20 

COMPARISON  OF  NUMBERS  OF  PRO-REC  STAFF:  1946-47  TO  1951-52 


Classification 

1946-471 

1948-492 

1951-523 

Provincial  Supervisors 

2 

2 

2 

Regional  Supervisors  and 
Chief  Instructors 

4 

4 

6 

Full-Time  Instructors 

6 

7 

2 

4 

Special  Directors 

1 

1 

2 

Part-Time  Instructors 

85 

122 

104 

Community  Centre  Directors 

11 

8 

12 

Pianists3 

n/ a 

45 

32 

Office  Staff^ 

3 

5 

5 

Total 

112  (inc.) 

194 

165 

Full-time  staff  worked  long  days,  and  for  chief  instructors  and 
regional  supervisors,  their  day  did  not  end  until  the  evening's  classes 


■^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Annual. 

RdposU:  1946-4 7  (Ottawa:  King’s  Printer,  1947),  p.  85. 

2Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Annual  Report  -  1948-49"  (mimeographed).  Appendix,  p.  3. 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "1951-52  Winter 
Session  Staff  List",  op.  cJjt. 

Shese  were  the  Sport  Director  and  the  Director  of  Recreation  for 
the  Blind. 

3These  pianists  were  primarily  employed  at  women's  centres. 

6The  office  staff  included  the  Office  Manager  (Chief  Clerk),  the 
Public  Relations  Officer,  the  Equipment  Officer,  and  clerical  assistants. 
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were  finished.  Administrative  duties  were  heavy;  the  chief  instructress 

in  Vancouver,  for  example,  was  responsible  for  publicity,  registration, 

head  office  routine,  the  organization  of  Summer  School  for  women,  and 

2 

instructing  at  her  own  centres.  A  typical  complement  of  full-time 


employees  was  that  for  1951-52,  and  consisted  of: 

Director 

2  Provincial  Supervisors  -  one  for  men,  one  for  women 

2  Chief  Instructors  in  Vancouver  -  one  for  men,  one  for  women 

4  Regional  Supervisors  -  Fraser  Valley,  Okanagan,  Vancouver 

Island,  Northern  B.C. 

4  Instructors  -  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Sports  Director,  Director 

of  Recreation  for  the  Blind 

1  Equipment  Officer  -  at  Vancouver  warehouse 

3 

2  Clerks  -  head  office,  Vancouver  - 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to  the  stability  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  produced  by  staff  members  who  remained  with  Pro-Rec  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  period  of  time.  Those  individuals  who  joined  the  staff  in  the  first 
few  years  of  Pro-Rec* s  operation  and  who  were  still  there  in  1953  were: 
Jerry  Mathisen,  the  only  person  to  be  with  Pro-Rec  for  its  full  nineteen 
years;  Hilda  Keatley,  who  started  in  1936;  Thomas  Ruben,  the  Fraser 
Valley  supervisor,  who  started  in  1935;  Alf  Batcheler,  who  came  to  the 
Vancouver  centres  in  1935,  worked  with  the  youth  hostelling  association, 


^Interviews  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977  and  Grace  Walton, 
May  30th,  1977. 

2 

Interview  with  Grace  Walton,  May  30th,  1977. 

O 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  "1951-52  Winter 
Session  Staff  List",  op.  (Lit. 
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and  then  returned  after  the  War  to  become  public  relations  officer;  and 
R.J.  "Bus"  Phillips,  who  became  an  instructor  in  1938,  joined  the  head 
office  staff,  served  in  the  air  force,  and  then  returned  after  the  War. 
Others,  whose  names  appeared  on  staff  lists  both  in  the  1930’s  and  the 
1950’s,  were  Ed  Kelter  and  Paul  Nemeth. 

Training  of  Instructors 

After  the  War,  the  general  organization  of  Pro-Rec  Summer  Schools 
was  modified,  although  the  content  changed  very  little.  The  1945  Summer 
School  was  again  centralized  in  Vancouver,  for  the  first  time  since  1941, 
but  it  was  separated  into  men’s  and  women’s  schools,  held  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  With  one  exception,  this  separation 
prevailed  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  Pro-Rec.  That  one  exception 
was  an  experiment  conducted  by  Lee  in  1947,  when  he  combined  the  Pro-Rec 
Summer  School  with  that  normally  conducted  for  physical  education 
teachers  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Classes  were  held  at  Kitsilano 
High  School  in  Vancouver.  The  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
successful,  for  it  was  not  repeated. 

In  Figure  4,  the  duration  and  month  of  each  Summer  School  is 
listed,  for  men  and  for  women.  The  first  Summer  School  after  the  War  was 
a  long  one,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been  away  or  were  new  to 
the  staff.  In  the  following  years,  the  women's  school  was  routinely  an 
eleven-day  refresher  course,  while  the  men’s  school  varied  in  length 
from  fourteen  to  twenty— two  days.  In  1946,  no  Summer  School  was  held; 
instead,  a  one-week  course  for  women,  and  an  evening  course  for  men  were 
presented  in  September.  Lack  of  finances  was  given  as  the  reason  for 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  27th,  1977. 
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this  exceptional  situation. 


FIGURE  4 

PRO-REC  SUMMER  SCHOOLS:  1945  TO  19522 


Year 

Men 

No.  of  Days  Month 

Women 

No.  of  Days  Month 

19453 

24 

August 

20 

September 

4 

1946 

(evenings) 

(September) 

(7) 

(September) 

19475 

31 

July-August 

31 

July-August 

1948 

(separate  Summer 

Schools  were  held; 

details  are 

not  available) 

19496 

16 

August 

11 

August 

19507 

14 

August 

11 

September 

19518 

22 

August 

11 

September 

9 

1952 

22 

August 

11 

September 

Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Physical  Fitness  Director, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Provincial  Supervisor  for  Men, 
Vancouver,  August  2nd,  1946  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Part  1]. 

2 

The  number  of  days  for  each  summer  school  is  estimated  from  the 
dates  given. 

3 Public  Schcrol*  Report,  1945-46,  p.  140. 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  August  2nd,  1946, 
Op.  dt.  Information  about  this  Summer  School  is  not  specific. 

Public  School*  Rcposit,  1947-48,  p.  117. 

^Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and  Physical  Education, 
Summer  School  courses,  brochure,  Vancouver,  1949  (Keatley  Collection). 

^Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and  Physical  Education, 
”1950  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation",  printed  bro¬ 
chure,  Vancouver,  1950  (Keatley  Collection). 

^Public  School*  Rcposit,  1951-52,  p.  128. 

^Public  School*  Pcpotut,  1952-53,  p.  125 
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The  contents  and  objectives  of  Summer  School  courses  did  not 

differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  1930's.  The  purposes  were: 

To  offer  an  intensive  short  course  in  recreational  leader 
ship  for  men  and  women  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Instructors  in  physical  recreation  who  desire  to 
attend  a  refresher. 

2.  Those  wishing  to  train  as  Pro-Rec  leaders  or  instruc¬ 
tors  . 

3.  Persons  who  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  advanced 
work  but  who  do  not  necessarily  intend  to  become 
instructors . ^ 

The  men's  course  consisted  of:  Physical  Education  Activities,  such  as 

exercises,  gymnastics,  tumbling,  apparatus  work,  and  aquatics;  Sports 

Education,  that  is,  the  organizing,  coaching,  and  refereeing  of  softball, 

badminton,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  judo,  and  track  and  field; 

Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  Events  and  Social  Recreation,  including 

demonstrations,  organization  of  gymnastics  competitions,  and  tabloid 
2 

sports.  The  women  prepared  for  the  various  programmes  offered:  Adult 
Women's  Pro-Rec,  that  is,  the  basic  programme  of  rhythmic  gymnastics, 
tumbling,  vaulting,  dancing  and  aquatics;  Junior  Girls'  Pro-Rec, 
stressing  apparatus,  dancing,  and  games;  Keep  Fit,  a  less  strenuous  pro¬ 
gramme  of  exercises  for  older  women;  and  Community  Centres,  providing 
recreational  opportunities  for  mixed  groups,  chiefly  dancing,  games  and 
mixers,  and  social  evenings. ^ 

The  numbers  attending  these  Summer  Schools  fluctuated  somewhat 

over  this  period.  In  1945,  forty-five  women  and  thirty-five  men 

attended  the  School;4  in  1949,  the  numbers  were  fifty-one  and  twenty-four, 
..  .  .  —  —  » 

2 

1"1950  Summer  School",  op.  alt.  Ibid. 

3I bid. 

4 Vubllc  Sc.kocLt>  Re.posi£,  1945-46,  p.  141. 
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respectively,  and  in  1952,  enrollment  for  women  had  dropped  to  thirty- 

o 

six,  while  that  for  men  had  risen  to  thirty-four. 

Another  form  of  instruction  was  that  presented  in  the  Fraser 
Valley,  where  Thomas  Ruben  organized  short  courses  for  leaders  of 
community  recreation.  His  courses  were  conducted  for  approximately 
three  months,  with  one  session  per  week.  Subjects  included:  planning 
for  community  recreation,  the  National  Physical  Fitness  programme, 
sports  organization,  Junior  Farm  clubs,  techniques  of  selected  games, 
and  recreational  dancing.  A  diploma  was  presented  to  successful  stu¬ 
dents,  and  one  of  the  course  requirements  was  a  survey  of  recreational 

facilities  in  the  student’s  home  community.  The  1947  course  was  held 

3 

in  Langley,  and  that  for  1948  in  Cloverdale. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

Pro-Rec  centres  were  located  in  schools,  community  halls, 

churches,  neighbourhood  houses,  union  halls,  and,  in  Victoria,  at  the 

4 

Crystal  Gardens  Pool.  This  followed  the  pattern  set  in  the  1930 ’s, 
but  by  the  1950’s,  more  schools  and  fewer  church  halls  were  being  used. 

The  only  noteworthy  development  with  respect  to  equipment  was 
its  disposition  after  Pro-Rec  was  terminated.  Most  of  the  equipment  was 
written  off  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  was  left  at  the  location 

1  Public  School*  Pcponot,  1949-50,  p.  123. 

2 Public  School *  Report,  1952-53,  p.  125. 

O 

Recreational  and  Physical  Education,  "Course  for  Leaders  of 
Community  Recreation",  mimeographed  flyer,  1948  (Ruben  Collection) . 

^Recreational  and  Physical  Education,  "Join  the  Pro-Rec  Physical 
Fitness  Classes",  printed  programme,  Vancouver,  1950  (Ruben  Collection); 
"Victoria  Pro-Rec  Schedule  —  1951-52",  mimeographed  programme,  Victoria, 
1951  [PABC:  8.8.5e,  No.  130]. 
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where  it  had  been  used.  If  that  facility  could  continue  to  make  use  of 
it,  it  remained  there;  if  not,  other  groups  or  institutions  could  request 
it.  This  was  done  in  an  informal  manner,  by  verbal  arrangements.  In 
this  way,  many  institutions  were  able  to  obtain  useful  gymnastics  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  mats,  bars,  and  boxes. ^ 

Finances 

The  sources  of  funds  for  the  period  from  1945-46  to  1952-53  were 
provincial  appropriations  through  the  Department  of  Education  and 
federal  contributions  through  the  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare's  Physical  Fitness  Division.  Table  21  lists  those  grants.  A 
steady  increase  in  government  grants  is  noted,  with  the  exception  of 
1950-51.  The  federal  grant  remained  at  approximately  $16,000  until  the 
last  year  of  Pro-Rec's  operation.  The  federal  grant  thus  came  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  smaller  portion  of  the  total  funds  spent  by  Pro-Rec,  dropping 
from  thirty-six  per  cent  in  the  last  year  of  the  War  to  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  for  the  final  four  years  of  the  programme.  In  every  year, 
provincial  appropriations  were  increased,  except  for  1950-51.  The 
slightly  lower  amount  that  year,  compared  to  1949-50,  is  more  noticeable 

in  the  provincial  estimates  for  those  two  years;  the  estimate  for  1949- 

2 

50  was  $119,800,  while  for  1950-51,  it  was  $115,090.  This  corresponds 

to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  centres  and  registrants  for  the  previous 
3 

two  years.  When  the  membership  increased  again  in  1950—51,  the 

"’'Interview  with  H.  Douglas  Whittle,  former  President,  B.C. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada  Gymnastics  Section,  December  6,  1978. 

2 

See  Appendix  E. 

^Suptui,  pp.  266-267. 
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appropriation  also  increased. 


TABLE  21 

GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  PRO-REC:  1944-45  TO  1952-531 2 


Year 

Provincial 

Federal  (% 

of  Total) 

Total 

1944-45 

$  28,402.74 

$16,015.75 

(36.06) 

$  44,418.49 

1945-46 

40,576.71 

16,015.75 

(28.30) 

56,592.46 

1946-47 

52,140.29 

16,015.75 

(23.50) 

68,156.04 

1947-48 

72,703.78 

16,015.75 

(18.05) 

88,719.53 

1948-49 

81,209.51 

15,993.00 

(16.45) 

97,202.51 

1949-50 

103,501.93 

15,993.00 

(13.38) 

119,494.93 

1950-51 

103,195.88 

15,993.00 

(13.43) 

119,118.88 

1951-52 

113,582.04 

15,993.00 

(12.34) 

129,575.04 

1952-53 

123,874.67 

19,296.25 

(13.48) 

143,170.92 

(1953-54) 3 

(64,634.49) 

(19,296.25) (22.99) 

(83,930.74) 

Table  22  presents  the  percentage  of  total  funds  spent  on  cate¬ 
gories  of  expenses.  Salaries  continued  to  account  for  between  sixty— 
fpvg  and  seventy —three  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  spent,  while  rental 


1This  financial  situation  supports  statements  made  by  a  number 
of  Pro-Rec  staff  members  interviewed  by  the  writer,  who  indicated  that 
provincial  grants  were  dependent  upon  numbers  of  members  and  centres . 
Interviews  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977;  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  . 

1976;  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

2 

See  Appendix  E. 

3These  grants  were  made,  not  to  Pro-Rec,  but  to  the  Community 
Programmes  Branch. 
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TABLE  22 

PARTIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES:  1944-45  TO  1952-531 


Year 

Salaries 

Rental 

Other 

Total 

1944-45 

$32,117.50 

(72.3) 

$6,879.50 

(15.5) 

$5,421.49 

(12.2) 

$44,418.49 

1945-46 

41,308.12 

(73.0) 

6,135.50 

(10.8) 

9,148.84 

(16.2) 

56,592.46 

1946-47 

49,328.66 

(72.4) 

5,016.20 

(  7.4) 

13,811.18 

(20.2) 

68,156.04 

1947-4  8 

57,904.12 

(65.3) 

7,281.28 

(  8.2) 

23,534.13 

(26.5) 

88,719.53 

1948-49 

69,178.97 

(71.2) 

9 , 464 . 61 

(9.7) 

18,558.93 

(19.1) 

97,202.51 

1949-50 

77,024.15 

(64.5) 

13,192.64 

(11.0) 

29,278.14 

(24.5) 

119,494.93 

1950-51 

81,312.80 

(68.3) 

12,688.13 

(10.6) 

25,117.95 

(21.1) 

119,118.88 

1951-52 

87,671.41 

(67.7) 

14,864.63 

(11.4) 

27,039.00 

(20.9) 

129,575.04 

1952-53 

100,765.80 

(70.4) 

14,334.62 

(10.0) 

28,070.50 

(19.6) 

143,170.92 

dropped  and  then  rose,  corresponding  to  the  reduction  and  then  the 

increase  in  numbers  of  centres  during  the  period.  In  1950-51,  the  items 

of  "School  health  and  physical  education"  and  "Physical  education  sup- 

2 

plies"  appeared  in  the  final  statements  of  expenditures.  This  category 


^PubLtc  Account*  -  1944-45  to  1952-53. 

^British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  ScAAton&l  PapeAA , 
1950-51,  "Public  Accounts  -  1950-51"  (Victoria,  King’s  Printer,  1951), 
p.  E77.  This  was  also  the  same  year  that  the  Public  Accounts  statements 
changed  this  account  title  from  "Recreational  and  Physical  Education  for 
Youths  over  School  Age"  to  "Recreational  and  Physical  Education";  these 
two  developments  indicate  a  change  in  policy  with  respect  to  schools, 
juniors,  and  Pro-Rec,  possibly  an  official  recognition  by  school  boards 
of  the  legitimacy  of  Pro-Rec fs  junior  programme.  Junior  enrollments  for 
this  period  were  not  included  in  Annual  Reports  and  only  a  few  schedules 
are  available  for  study,  but  the  1950-51  schedule  for  Vancouver  does 
show  a  large  increase  in  Junior  centres  over  those  for  1946-47; 

AupSia,  p.  269. 
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was  probably  not  a  new  kind  of  expenditure  but  simply  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  group  labelled  ’’Other"  in  Table  22,  because  an  examination  of  the 
actual  accounts  paid  reveals  that  the  same  firms  listed  in  the  new 
categories  had  been  providing  equipment  and  services  for  many  years. 

Table  23  presents  the  detailed  estimates  for  the  Recreational  and 
Physical  Education  Branch  budget  vote  for  1950-51,  and  provides  some 
insight  into  the  actual  financial  operation  of  Pro-Rec  during  this 
period. 

TABLE  23 

RECREATIONAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ESTIMATES:  1950-512 


Expense  Item 

Estimate 

Salaries:  Director 

$3,780.00 

Two  Recreational  Supervisors 

6,120.00 

Two  Regional  Supervisors 

5,160.00 

Three  Chief  Instructors 

6,750.00 

Four  Instructors 

7,500.00 

Public  Relations  Assistant 

2,580.00 

Equipment  Officer 

2,100.00 

Senior  Clerk 

2,580.00 

Clerk-Stenographer 

1,620.00 

Stenographer 

1,500.00 

1Pubtcc  Account*  -  1945-46,  pp.  89-91;  1950-51,  pp.  76-77. 

2ScA*lonal  PupchA,  E*ttmaXc*  -  1950-51  ,  p.  Z56.  This  was  the 
year  that  a  breakdown  of  estimated  costs  for  Pro— Rec  was  listed  in 
the  Sessional  Papers. 
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Temporary  Assistance  (part- 
time  instructors) 

Expenses:  Office  expense 

Travelling  expense 
Upkeep  of  automobiles 
Automobile  and  accessories 
Publicity  and  mass  displays 
Rentals  of  halls  and  gymnasia 
Rentals 

Office  furniture  &  equipment 

School  health  and  physical 
education 

Physical  education  supplies 
Leadership  training  courses 
Incidentals  and  contingencies 


35,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

9,000.00 

3,000.00 

500.00 

500.00 

7,000.00 

2,400.00 

2,000.00 


Less  revenue 
Less  Dominion  grant 


6,000.00 

16,000.00 


$74,690.00 


$115,090.00 
109,090.00 
$  93,090.00 


The  item  labelled  "revenue",  listed  above  as  $6,000,  was  probably  based 

upon  estimates  of  income  from  registration  fees  and  mass  displays.  The 

actual  revenue  for  1950-51  was  $2, 411. 92. 1  The  estimates  first  included 

revenue  as  an  item  in  1948—49,  and  this  ranged  from  $4,000.00  to  $6,000.00 

actual  revenues  for  the  last  five  years  of  Pro— Rec  did  not  exceed 

2 

$4,700.00  per  annum. 

1Pubttc  Account*  -  1951-52,  p.  EE52. 

2Publtc  Account*  -  1948-49,  pp.  EE  83-84;  1952-53,  pp.  EE  53-54. 
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The  only  other  source  of  financial  aid  for  Pro-Rec  was,  as  in 
the  1930 ’s,  the  contribution  made  by  the  agency  sponsoring  a  Pro-Rec 
centre.  The  agency  was  expected  to  provide  the  hall,  plus  utilities, 
janitorial  services,  and  washing  facilities;  assist  in  purchasing  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  centre;  and  aid  local  instructors  who  attended  the  Pro-Rec 
Summer  School.'*' 

PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY 


General  Publicity 

There  were  very  few  developments  or  innovations  in  this  aspect 

of  Pro-Rec  during  the  post-war  years.  The  only  publication  was  the 

bulletin  of  information  for  centres  and  instructors,  now  re-named  "News 

Spotlight";  its  first  issue  was  produced  in  the  fall  of  1949. 

The  Pro-Rec  radio  programme  continued  to  broadcast  on  Saturday 

2 

mornings  over  Station  CJOR,  and  a  float  was  regularly  entered  in  the 

3 

Pacific  National  Exhibition  parade.  Local  community  advertising  for 
centres  was  attained  through  the  use  of  large,  printed  posters,  seven¬ 
teen  inches  by  eleven  inches,  containing  photographs  of  Pro-Rec  activi¬ 
ties  and  leaving  space  for  the  location  and  time  of  specific  local 
4 

centres. 

Alf  Batcheler  was  Public  Relations  Officer  after  the  War,  and 
was  responsible  for  articles  in  newspaper  magazine  supplements,  and  for 
publicity  releases. 

~  - .  ■  —  ■'  •  -*  • 

^"Pro-Rec  Staff  Handbook  -  1952-53  Season",  op.  caX.  ,  p.  5. 

2?ubtlc  Schools  Re.pofU,  1949-50,  p.  124. 

^Photographs  of  1949  and  1950  P.N.E.  parades  (Keatley  Collection). 
^Posters  (Keatley  Collection). 
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PLATE  XIV 


Pro-Rec  Float,  Pacific  National  Exhibition  Parade,  Vancouver 

1950  (Keatley  Collection) 
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Displays 

The  annual  Mass  Display,  an  important  feature  of  the  Pro-Rec 
programme,  and  an  extremely  popular  special  event  in  Vancouver,  was  held 
each  year  until  1949,  after  which  separate  men’s  and  women's  displays 
were  presented.  The  displays  of  the  1940’ s  were  similar  to  those  held 
in  previous  periods,  the  only  notable  difference  being  a  drop  in  parti¬ 
cipants  and  spectators  for  the  1947  display.'*' 

In  February,  1950,  Mathisen  informed  his  staff  that,  because 
of  the  uncertain  availability  of  the  Vancouver  Forum,  the  only  building 

large  enough  for  the  full  Mass  Display,  separate  displays  for  men  and 

2 

women  would  be  held.  In  mid-April,  the  men  staged  a  two-day  event;  on 
the  first  day,  the  regular  closing  demonstration  was  presented,  and  on 
the  second  day,  the  annual  gymnastics  championship  was  featured,  both 

3 

held  at  Exhibition  Gardens.  The  women's  division  gave  a  two-day  revue, 
late  in  May.^  In  1951  and  1952,  women's  revues  were  again  held,  but  the 
1953  event  was  cancelled  because  of  a  curtailed  budget. The  men  did 
not  present  a  display  after  1950. 

However,  it  was  only  in  Vancouver  that  the  Mass  Display  was 
discontinued.  In  Victoria,  this  annual  event  was  staged  every  year  up 

^VancouveA  Sun,  April  2nd,  1947,  p.  13. 

^Letter  to  Pro-Rec  men's  staff  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  February 
22nd,  1950,  Op.  cvt. 

^Jbdd. 

^"Women’s  Pro-Rec  Revue",  May,  1950,  op.  CAOt. 

5?ubtlc  School*  Report*,  1950-51,  p.  124;  1951-52,  p.  127; 
1952-53,  p.  124. 

^Ib-id. 
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to  1952.  Also,  regular  season-ending  demonstrations  were  still  held  in 

2 

their  traditional  fashion  in  various  communities  throughout  the  province. 

A  special  Pro-Rec  demonstration  depicting  physical  fitness,  sports,  and 
games  was  presented  as  part  of  the  gigantic  Vancouver  Diamond  Jubilee 
Show  in  July,  1946;  approximately  two  hundred  women  and  one  hundred  men 
trained  for  and  participated  in  the  event.' 

Tours 

Reminiscent  of  the  gymnastics  troupe  that  had  toured  Vancouver 

Island  and  the  Fraser  Valley  in  1936,  a  small  group  of  expert  gymnasts 

was  organized  by  Sid  Greenwood  in  1948-49,  and  staged  demonstrations  in 

Greater  Vancouver,  the  Fraser  Valley,  Vancouver  Island,  and  Northern 
4 

B.C.  This  was  repeated  the  following  year,  in  the  Okanagan  and  the 
Kootenays.^  Then,  in  June  and  July,  1951,  a  team  of  fifteen  gymnasts 
toured  Northern  B.C.,  visiting  nine  communities  and  performing  before 
approximately  twelve  thousand  spectators.  The  purposes  of  these  demo- 
strations  by  this  troupe  were  to  show  the  kind  of  work  being  done  by  the 
Branch,  to  stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  a  recreational  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  community,  and  to  promote  the  aims  and  policies  of  the 
Branch.  The  displays  were  well-received,  and  as  in  1936,  were  successful 

"^Publicity  flyer,  Victoria,  April  25th,  1952  [PABC:  8.8.5e, 

No.  131]. 

2Pubtic  School*  Rcporut,  1951-52,  p.  127. 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Physical  Fitness  Director,' 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Provincial  Supervisor  for  Men, 
Vancouver,  June  24th,  1946  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Part  1]. 

4 Public  School*  Report,  1948-49,  p.  123. 

5PublsCC  School *  RcpoAX,  1949-50,  p.  123. 
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in  arousing  interest  in  physical  recreation.1 

FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES 

Pro-Rec  continued  to  receive  federal  funds  granted  under  the 

authority  of  the  National  Physical  Pitney*  Act,  during  the  post-war 

period.  British  Columbia  benefited  from  the  national  fitness  programme 

through  annual  funds  to  supplement  grants  to  Pro-Rec,  and  through  the 

distribution  of  information  booklets  and  reports  provided  by  the  Physical 

2 

Fitness  Division. 

In  spite  of  a  resolution  by  the  National  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  that  each  province  establish  a  physical  fitness  council,  British 
Columbia  did  not  implement  this  recommendation;  nor  was  a  provincial 
physical  fitness  act  ever  passed  in  B.C.  Pro-Rec  continued  to  operate 
under  general  departmental  legislation  and  an  order-in-council .  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  dissolution  of  Pro-Rec  in  1953  was  effected  so  easily 
and  so  quickly;  no  legislative  amendments  or  repeals  were  required. 

While  Lee  was  Pro-Rec  Director,  he  served  as  the  B.C.  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness.  When  he  left  in 
1949,  Phillips  was  named  Acting  Director,  but  was  not  appointed  by  the 

Department  of  Education  to  replace  Lee  on  the  National  Council.  Instead, 

3 

Phillips  merely  attended  meetings  as  an  observer.  Thus,  B.C.  did  not 
have  a  voice  in  National  Council  proceedings  after  September,  1949. 

1Public  SokoolA  RzpoAt,  1950-51,  p.  125. 

2,,Some  of  the  Services  Available  through  the  Pro-Rec  Branch", 

op.  ctt . 

^Physical  Fitness  Division,  "Annual  Report  -  1949-50", 

Appendix  2,  p.  1. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Special  Events 

Once  again,  a  Danish  gymnastics  team  visited  B.C.,  this  time 
in  the  spring  of  1947.  Well-received  as  usual,  the  gymnasts  were  them¬ 
selves  impressed  by  the  young  members  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Indian  School 
Pro-Rec  gymnastics  team,  and  presented  the  school  with  a  cheque  for  $100, 
to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  equipment.^-  Another  outstanding  performer, 
the  American  dance  choreographer,  Ted  Shawn,  made  a  number  of  visits  to 

Vancouver;  in  1947,  his  presentations  included  a  series  of  lecture- 

2 

demonstrations  sponsored  by  Pro-P^ec. 

In  1947,  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch  orga¬ 
nized  a  provincial  "Recreation  Week",  from  March  27th  to  April  2nd,  as 
a  climax  to  the  winter  programme  of  activities.  The  Exhibition  Gardens 
was  the  location  for  the  nightly  events,  which  consisted  of: 

-  displays  and  demonstrations  by  schools,  the  University  of  B.C., 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  men’s  Pro-Rec; 

-  Pro-Rec  men’s  annual  provincial  gymnastics  championships; 

-  Pacific  Northwest  open  gymnastics  championships; 

-  Boxing  evening; 

-  Two  nights  of  the  annual  pro-Rec  Mass  Display. 

"Recreation  Week"  was  considered  a  great  success  and  focussed  public 

.3 

attention  on  the  fitness  programme  in  British  Columbia. 

1VcuZlJ  Province,  October  4th,  1947,  magazine  section,  p.  2. 
2PubHc  School*  PcpohX,  1946-47,  p.  129. 

^Physical  Fitness  Division,  "Annual  Report  -  1946-47",  op.  dt. , 


p .  6. 
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Community  Recreation  Development 

Public  interest  in  recreation  programmes  sponsored  by  communi¬ 
ties  had  started  toward  the  end  of  the  War,  and  continued  to  grow 
throughout  this  period.  In  Vancouver,  "there  was  a  movement  to  institute 
community  recreation  centres  in  addition  to  the  summer  playgrounds",'*' 

and  in  December,  1949,  Marpole  Community  Centre,  the  first  such  structure 

2 

in  Vancouver,  was  officially  opened. 

The  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch  responded  to  this 
interest,  and  to  internal  pressures  from  the  Department  of  Education,  by 
providing  a  number  of  important  services  to  communities  wanting  to 
organize  recreation  centres,  as  well  as  to  those  centres  already  esta¬ 
blished.  A  number  of  these  services  have  already  been  described  in 
previous  sections  under  "The  Pro-Rec  Programme".  Other  services 
included  the  organization  of  a  travelling- clinic  which  toured  eleven 
communities  in  Northern  B.C.  and  the  Cariboo  district  during  October  and 
November,  1947.  The  clinic  staff  of  six  included  authorities  in  the 
areas  of  community  organization,  adult  education,  school  health  and 
physical  education,  men’s  and  women’s  physical  and  social  recreation, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  school  and  community  drama.  Workshops  of  two  to 
four  days  in  length  were  held  to  help  solve  local  problems  and  to  provide 
programme  suggestions  to  meet  local  interests  and  facilities.  The  clinic 
was  the  result  of  co-operation  between  the  Department  of  Education  and 

■*Davis,  The.  VancouveA  Book,  op .  cJX.,  p.  387. 

^ Interview  with  Terri  Clark,  Public  Information  Officer,  Vancouver 
Park  Board,  December  1st,  1978. 

^SupfiCL,  p.  278. 
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the  University  of  B.C.  Extension  Department.1 

Pro— Rec  also  assisted  community  centres  by  sponsoring  a  provin¬ 
cial  Community  Centres  Conference  during  the  1948-49  season;  this 
conference  brought  together  over  fifty  lay  and  professional  people,  who 
discussed  organization  and  administration,  and  facilities  planning  for 
community  cent res. ^ 

In  his  first  full  year  as  Director,  Lee  implemented  policies 
designed  to  meet  one  of  his  most  important  objectives,  that  of  providing 
direct  assistance  to  communities  to  aid  them  in  establishing  their  own 
recreation  programmes,  and  thus  relieve  Pro-Rec  of  this  responsibility. 
The  Branch  offered  the  following  services  to  community  centres: 

(1)  Advice  and  direction  in  the  formation  of  Community 
Recreational  Councils;  advice  on  suitable  buildings,  on 
maintenance  costs,  and  on  necessary  equipment. 

(2)  This  department  will  engage,  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
and  within  its  budget,  a  recreational  leader,  or  will 
advise  the  Council  of  suitable  applicants  for  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

(3)  If  the  Community  Council  wishes  to  engage  the  recreational 
leader  itself,  this  office  may  contribute  in  part  toward 
the  salary  of  the  leader. ^ 

The  salary  contribution  was  $50  per  month,  for  a  full-time  Community 

Director;  funds  for  capital  expenditure  and  maintenance  were  not  avail- 

4 

able  from  government  sources.  The  number  of  directors  thus  assisted 
varied  from  year  to  year;  eight  received  this  grant  in  1949-50,  and 


^PublsLC  Sckootd  Report,  1947-48,  p.  117;  see  also  A.  Batcheler, 
Pro-Rec  press  release,  September  24th,  1947,  op.  cJjt.  [PAC:  RG  29/829/ 
214-1-9/Part  1], 

2Pubtic  Sckootb  Report,  1948-49,  p.  123. 

3 Public  Sc.koot6  RfiponX,  1946-47,  p.  130. 

^Canada,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  Division,  "Recreation,  Physical  Education,  and  School  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada"  (mimeographed),  1952,  p.  148. 

^Physical  Fitness  Division,  "Annual  Report  -  1949-50",  Appendix  2, 


p .  5 . 
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twelve  in  1952-53.  The  overall  programme  to  encourage  communities  in 

the  development  of  their  own  recreational  programmes  had  substantial 

success,  for  by  1948-49,  the  number  of  cities,  villages,  and  districts 

in  B.C.  promoting  community  recreation  programmes  was  one  hundred;  of 

these,  thirty-four  employed  full-time  directors,  and  another  eight 

2 

employed  part-time  directors. 

EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  PRO-REC 

Throughout  the  entire  post-war  period,  Pro-Rec  had  been  the 
subject  of  various  forms  of  criticism,  in  spite  of  its  growing  member¬ 
ship  and  sustained  popularity.  This  criticism  was  not  particularly  well- 
publicized,  but  it  had  important  effects,  nevertheless,  coming  as  it  did 
from  several  influential  sources.  One  of  these  was  the  Vancouver 
School  Board,  which  had  never  been  more  than  lukewarm  in  its  response  to 
Pro-Rec,  and  which  became  very  critical  when  the  junior  programme  was 
launched.  Another  critical  voice  came  from  the  Vancouver  Y.M.C.A., 
which  was  always  concerned  about  the  Pro-Rec  emphasis  on  gymnastics 

activities;  the  "Y"  felt  that  this  constituted  a  publicly-financed  in- 

3 

fringement  on  its  traditional  territory.  Pro-Rec  had  always  had  its 
detractors  in  the  provincial  legislature,  as  well,  and  critical  refer¬ 
ences  to  government  support  of  recreational  activities  appeared  from 
time  to  time. 


1PubJUc  Sckoots  RzpoxX,  1952-53,  p.  123. 

National  Physical  Fitness  Council,  "Annual  Report  -  1948-49", 
Appendix  2,  p.  1. 

^Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  telling  sources  of  criticism  was  seen 
in  the  lack  of  support  accorded  Pro-Rec  by  physical  educators.  Those 
teachers,  university  faculty  members,  and  local  supervisors  of  school 
physical  education  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  attitudes  of 
elected  officials  and  the  general  public  tended  to  be  critical  of  Pro- 
Rec,  its  programme,  its  centralization,  and  the  educational  background 
of  its  instructors.^ 

In  the  minds  of  many  influential  people,  Pro-Rec  was  perceived 

as  a  Depression-based  project  which  had  served  its  purpose  by  the  time 

World  War  II  was  over.  The  growing  demands  for  new  forms  of  community 

recreation,  particularly  for  the  community  centre  concept,  when  added  to 

the  long-standing  criticisms  described  above,  produced  an  attitude  in 

the  Department  of  Education  that  questioned  the  existing  programme  and 

prompted  a  search  for  a  drastically-altered  service.  When  Lee  was 

appointed  Director,  he  was  told  by  his  supervisors  to  change  Pro-Rec' s 

directions.  He  was  also  advised  that  Pro-Rec' s  days  were  numbered,  that 

2 

"the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall".  Later,  Phillips  was  given  the  same 
understanding  when  he  was  told  to  hold  things  together,  because  some 
changes  were  coming.^ 

The  first  overt  indication  of  impending  change  was  the  appoint- 

4 

ment  on  October  5th,  1951,  of  a  three-man  investigating  committee, 

^Interviews  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  Hilda  Keatley,  Ernest  Lee, 
Robert  Osborne,  and  Maurice  Van  Vliet . 

^ Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

"^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  19  77. 

^The  committee  consisted  of  H.L.  Campbell,  who  became  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  in  1953,  R.  Sharp,  Vancouver  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  H.P.  Johns,  Director  of  Adult  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance . 
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assigned  to  examine  the  policies  and  programmes  of  the  Recreational  and 

Physical  Education  Branch,  "with  a  view  to  thorough  re-organization.”"^ 

This  committee  held  three  meetings  in  Vancouver  with  Pro-Rec  staff  and 

others  associated  with  the  programme,  and  visited  sixteen  physical 

2 

recreation  centres  to  observe  classes.  The  findings  of  the  committee 
were  generally  critical  of  Pro-Rec,  as  the  following  typical  excerpts 
illustrate : 

.  .  .  the  Branch  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  a 
programme  emphasizing  physical  fitness  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  forms  of  recreation,  to  a  policy  that 
involves  the  government  providing  free  or  near-free 
recreational  activities,  and  to  a  conviction  that  sheer 
numbers  is  the  major  criteria  [sic]  upon  which  success  is 
to  be  judged. ^ 

Adequate  training  of  supervisors,  a  broader  concept  of 
recreation,  and  a  clear  definition  of  the  degree  and  type  ^ 
of  supervision  to  be  expected  would  appear  to  be  a  necessity. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  vigorous  training  and 
recruitment  policy  is  necessary.  In  the  view  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  recruiting  and  training  of  community  recreation 
leaders  might  well  be  a  major  concern  of  the  Branch,  but 
the  wisdom  of  spending  government  funds  on  the  present  plan 
of  training  is  doubted.  Furthermore,  any  programme  adopted 
hereafter  should  be  one  broad  enough  to  include  the  many 
phases  of  recreation  available  to  communities  and  should 
not  be  limited  to  physical  fitness,  nor  organized  entirely 
in  separate  classes  for  men  and  women. 

The  committee  recognized  that  special  conditions  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  may  indicate  the  necessity  of  embarking  upon  a 
recreational  programme  for  school  youth,  or  even  pre-school 
children.  However,  as  a  general  policy,  the  attempt  to 
attract  as  many  children  as  possible  to  classes  held  by  the 
Branch  cannot  be  endorsed.. 


^""Report  of  the  Pro-Rec  Investigating  Committee"  first  draft 
(typed),  n.d.  (pre-dates  November,  1952),  p.  1. 

9  3 

I bid.,  p.  1.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

klbld.,  p.  8.  5I bid.,  p.  9. 

^Ibld.,  p.  12. 
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There  is  considerable  duplication  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial— Recreation  services  and  those  of  other  agencies, 
such  as  night  schools,  parks  boards,  and  community  associ¬ 
ations  of  various  kinds.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
programmes  being  offered  free  of  charge  by  this  Branch  and 
identical  programmes  being  operated  by  other  agencies  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  involving  the  payment  of  fees  by 
participants.  On  occasion,  these  parallel  classes  are  held 
in  the  same  building!^ 

As  a  general  recommendation,  the  committee  stated  that  the  Branch  should 

regard  its  role  primarily  as  one  of  leadership  for  the  out-of-school 

population,  and  that  the  present  system  of  classes  operated  by  the 

2 

Branch  did  not  warrant  further  support. 

In  November,  1952,  Fairey,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  issued 
his  "Report  on  the  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  Branch,  commonly 
known  as  ’Pro-Rec,n.  In  this  report,  he  reiterated  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Investigating  Committee,  expanded  on  a  modern  view  of 
the  function  of  government  in  adult  recreation  and  physical  fitness,  and 
proposed  the  following  re-organization  of  the  existing  programme: 

1.  Reorganize  the  Pro-Rec  and  place  it  in  a  new  Community 
Programmes  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

2.  Discontinue  all  free  Pro-Rec  classes  but  extend  the 
policy  of  dividing  the  Province  into  areas  with  a 
District  Consultant  in  each,  whose  duty  it  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  encourage  the  development  of  self-supporting 
local  recreational  and  keep-fit  organizations. 

3.  Continue  the  policy  of  making  small  monthly  grants  of 
$50.00  to  combined  Local  Community  Recreational  Groups 
who  employ  a  full-time  Director  or  who  need  some  little 
assistance  in  getting  started. 

4.  Assume  responsibility  for  training  local  physical  and 
recreational  leaders  who  under  the  direction  of  and  in 
the  employ  of  local  organizations  can  work  in  the  local 
communities . ^ 

He  also  submitted  a  budget  proposal  for  1953-54,  which,  together  with  ' 


1I bid.,  p.  13. 1  2lbid.y  pp.  15,  16. 

Fairey,  "Report  of  the  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  Branch", 
op.  cJjt.  ,  p.  5 . 
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the  above  recommendations,  became  the  foundation  for  the  new  Branch  the 
following  year.  Table  24  contains  this  budget  proposal,  as  well  as  the 
previous  estimates  approved  for  Pro-Rec  for  1952-53.  This  new  budget 
not  only  reduced  the  provincial  appropriation  to  the  Branch  by  forty- 
three  per  cent,  but  it  also  effectively  eliminated  the  free  Pro-Rec 
centres,  for  rental  and  equipment  were  removed  from  the  grant,  as  well 
as  salaries  for  full-  and  part-time  instructors."^" 

Fairey's  report,  based  on  an  investigation  initiated  under  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  a  Liberal-Conservative  government,  was  pre¬ 
sented,  in  late  1952,  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  new  Social 
Credit  government.  That  government  had  just  come  to  power  in  the  July 
election  of  1952,  and  held  a  minority  position  as  it  approached  the 
presentation  of  its  first  full  budget  and  new  education  policies.  The 
new  government  was  not  sympathetic  to  pro-grammes  that  were  closely 
associated  with  the  previous  government,  especially  anything  initiated 
by  the  Liberal  party,  and  had  fully  intended  to  disband  the  government 

recreation  scheme  entirely.  They  were  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  second 
2 

look,  however,  and  did  agree  to  the  new  concept  proposed  by  Fairey, 
including  substantially  reduced  financial  support. 

On  February  19th,  1953,  the  announcement  that  Pro-Rec  would  be 
radically  changed,  and  its  budget  drastically  curtailed,  was  included 
in  the  budget  speech  and  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  public  and 


^Tbsid. ,  p.  6. 

o 

Interview  with  Jim  Panton,  Director,  Community  Programmes 
Branch,  and  former  Pro-Rec  Regional  Supervisor  for  Okanagan,  Victoria, 
May  13th,  1977. 
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TABLE  24 

ESTIMATES  FOR  ADULT  RECREATION  PROGRAMMES:  1952-53  AND  1953-54 


Category  of  Expenditure 

1952-53  (Pro-Rec)1  1953-54  (C.P.D.)2 

Salaries 

$102,969 

$47,064 

Recreational  grant 

24,000 

Office  expenses 

3,500 

3,000 

Travelling  expenses 

9,000 

10,000 

Leadership  training 

2,400 

8,000 

Printing  and  Publications 

5,000 

2,000 

Rentals 

12,623 

Physical  Education  supplies 

7,000 

Office  furniture  and  equipment 

430  , 

Motor  vehicle  and  accessories 

2,300 

Incidentals  and  contingencies 

2,000 

School  health  and  physical  educ, 

750 

Gross  Budget 

147,972 

$94,064 

Less  revenue 

4,000 

Less  Federal  Grant 

16,000 

19,296 

Net  Budget 

$127,972 

$74,768 

1Se^6lonal  PapeAA,  1951-52,  E&tim&tM,  -  1952-53,  p.  Z  55. 

2Fairey,  op.  cJUt.  ,  p.  6,  for  Community  Programmes  Division 
(later.  Branch). 
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to  most  of  the  Pro-Rec  staff.  Mrs.  Tilly  Rolston,  Minister  of  Educa- 

2 

tion,  had  intimated  earlier  that  some  changes  would  be  made,  but  the 

3 

extent  and  effect  of  the  budget  reduction  had  not  been  anticipated. 

The  resultant  public  outcry  was  vehement,  and  came  in  the  form  of 

impassioned  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  major  newspapers,  opposition 

on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  and  spokesmen  for  agencies  affiliated 

with  Pro-Rec.  Members  of  all  opposition  parties  spoke  up  against  the 

4 

changes,  as  did  groups  such  as  the  Canadian  Legion,  the  Oakalla  Prison 
5  6 

Farm,  and  Community  Chest  officials.  But  the  loudest  cry  came  from 

members  of  Pro-Rec  centres,  especially  women  members.  Newspapers 

carried  many  dozens  of  protest  letters,  petitions  were  organized,  and 

considerable  pressure  was  exerted  in  attempts  to  force  the  government 

to  reverse  its  position.  The  following  excerpts  from  letters  give  some 

indication  of  the  nature  of  the  concern  Lelt  by  many: 

[Keep]  this  wonderful  and  unexpendable  service  to  the 
people  out  of  the  reach  of  political  plunder  ....  it 
is  a  criminal  act  to  limit  the  opportunity  for  folks  to 
get  out  and  get  to  know  their  neighbor  on  a  badminton 
court  or  a  gym  floor. 

^VcuJLy  PA.OVU.ncc,  February  19th,  1953;  interviews  with  Thomas 
Ruben,  May  25th,  1977;  Grace  Walton,  May  30th,  1977;  Nora  Johstone,  for¬ 
mer  Pro-Rec  instructress  in  West  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  November  22nd, 
1978. 

2 

Vancouver  Sun ,  February  4th,  1953,  p.  4. 

^VcuLly  CotonLbt,  February  20th,  1953,  p.  11. 

^VcUZy  PA-OV-lnCd,  February  5th,  1953,  p.  25. 

5VcuJty  PA.0VU.ncc,  March  13th,  1953,  p.  28. 

6 VcuZy  PA.0VU.nCC ,  February  26th,  1953,  p.  23. 

^ VancouVCA.  Sun,  February  4th,  1953,  p.  4. 
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[Pro-Rec  is]  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  Vancouver 
and  the  North  Shore  have  to  keep  the  young  people  and 
the  married  women  in  good  health.-^ 

Surely  the  good  Pro-Rec  has  done  far  outweighs  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  keep  it  growing. 

3 

We  implore  Mrs.  Rolston  to  reconsider. 

Not  all  letters  were  opposed  to  the  changes,  however.  Many  citizens 
felt  that  the  provincial  coffers  should  not  support  recreation  pro¬ 
grammes.  Said  one  writer:  "If  they  must  have  Pro-Rec,  why  expect  me 

and  other  hardworking  folk  to  pay  for  it  when  to  us  it  is  silly  non- 
4 

sense."  And  another  writer,  asserting  that  people  could  now  afford  to 
pay  for  their  physical  recreation,  stated  that  "paternalism  can  go  too 
far."5 


Protest  letters  continued  to  be  directed  against  the  government 
throughout  February,  March  and  April,  but  Rolston  persisted  with  her 
new  scheme.  On  March  7th,  plans  were  announced  for  the  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Pro-Rec  staff.  These  plans  were  extreme  in  their 
effect;  three  of  the  full-time  staff  members  had  their  jobs  terminated, 
two  were  hired  as  teachers,  and  nine  others  became  the  regional  consul¬ 
tants  for  the  new  Community  Programmes  Branch.  In  addition,  the 
services  of  all  part-time  instructors  and  pianists  were  no  longer 
required.  The  principal  effect  of  the  change  was  to  completely 


^[/ancouveA  Sun,  February  23rd,  1953,  p.  4. 

^ VcUZy  CoZonuAt,  February  27th,  1953,  p.  4. 

3 

l /ancouveA  Sun ,  February  28th,  1953,  p.  4. 
anCQUVQA  Sun,  February  26th,  1953,  p.  4 
5l /.IcXoAicL  Vciily  TZmci,  March  2nd,  1953,  p.  4. 
^ VancouveA  Sun,  March  7th,  1953,  p.  23. 
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dismantle  Pro-Rec,  in  spite  of  government  claims  that  it  was  merely 

being  re-organized.  The  Mass  Displays  were  not  held  that  year,  and 

when  September  came  around,  no  free  recreation  centres  were  opened 

anywhere  in  the  province.  Rolston  had  stated  that  the  new  Community 

Programmes  Branch  would  simply  re-organize  the  old  centres  under  local 
2 

sponsorship,  but  this  did  not  happen;  in  most,  communities,  a  few  years 
were  to  pass  before  new  fitness  and  recreation  programmes  could  be  esta¬ 
blished,  and  by  then  many  Pro-P.ec  members  had  lost  their  regular  exer- 
3 

cise  habit.  Others  gravitated  to  night  school  fitness  classes,  which 

4 

could  be  attended  for  a  fee. 

An  ironic  postscript  was  written  to  the  dissolution  of  the  nine- 
teen-year-old  Pro-Rec  programme.  After  the  plans  for  the  new  Branch 
had  been  announced,  a  provincial  election  was  called  in  July,  1953.  For 
this  election,  Rolston  campaigned  on  her  'education  policies  and  justi¬ 
fied  her  treatment  of  Pro-Rec  by  claiming  that  it  had  been  an  "octopus 
around  the  government’s  neck".'’  She  was  soundly  criticized  by  opposi¬ 
tion  candidates,  even  though  Pro-Rec  had  been  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  Department  of  Education,  and  even  though  the  budget  cut  was  an 

I 

insignificant  $57,000.  Mrs.  Rolston  was  defeated  in  that  1953  election, 

^VancoiweA  Sun ,  March  13th,  1953,  p.  4. 

2l /ancouv&i  Sun ,  April  18th,  1953,  p.  27. 

3 

Interview  with  Nora  Johnstone,  November  22nd,  1978. 

^Interview  with  Grace  Walton,  May  30th,  1977. 

~>[/ancouv2A  Sun,  April  30th,  1953,  p.  12. 

6Mrs.  Rolston  was  preparing  to  run  again  in  a  by-election,  but 
she  died  in  October,  1953,  after  many  years  of  public  service. 
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and  it  was  said  by  some  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  her  unpopular  and 

arbitrary  elimination  of  the  Pro— Rec  programme.^" 

Although  the  Social  Credit  government  did  not  initiate  the 

actions  that  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  it 

was  far  from  sympathetic  to  the  Branch,  and  would  have  withdrawn  all 

recreation  services  if  Fairey  had  not  prevailed  upon  government  members 

to  retain  certain  features.  This  political  action  had  been  predicted 

by  Weir  as  far  back  as  1940,  when  he  stated,  in  a  personal  letter  to 

Lisenhardt,  that  "if  the  provincial  [Liberal]  government  were  defeated, 

the  recreational  scheme  would  probably  be  dropped  or  drastically  cur- 
2 

tailed."  This  action  was  finally  taken  by  the  Social  Credit  Govern¬ 
ment  on  August  11th,  1953,  when,  by  Order- in-Council ,  it  decreed  that 
the  Physical  Education  and  Recreational  Branch  of  the  Department  of 

Education  would  be  re-organized  as  the  Community  Programmes  Branch,  and 

3 

that  government-operated  recreation  classes  would  be  discontinued. 
Brought  into  effect  in  1934  by  departmental  regulation,  Pro-Rec  was 
easily  dissolved  by  the  same  simple  process,  and  the  programme  that  had 
been  British  Columbia’s  unique  contribution  to  physical  recreation  in 
Canada  ceased  to  exist. 


^"Report  to  G.F.  Davidson,  Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare,  Ottawa, 
from  Doris  Plewes,  Acting  Director  of  Physical  Fitness,  Ottawa,  August 
25th,  1953  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214- 1-9/Pt .  1]. 

? 

Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  from 
George  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  May  15th,  1940  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

3 

British  Columbia,  Executive  Council  Order-in-Council  No.  1890, 
Victoria,  August  11th,  1953;  see  Appendix  L. 
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SUMMARY 

With  the  return  to  a  peacetime  society,  Pro-Rec  broadened  its 
scope  to  include  greater  support  for  recreation  programmes  at  new 
community  centres  throughout  the  province.  The  regular  programme  at 
Pro-Rec  centres  returned  to  its  pre-war  form,  with  more  emphasis  given 
to  sports  activities.  Provincial  school  physical  education  and  athletics 
were  also  added  to  the  operations  of  the  Branch;  this  led  to  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  provincial  high  school  championships,  and  to  the  provision  of 
sports  clinics  for  teachers  and  coaches. 

The  membership  pattern  of  Pro-Rec  changed  during  the  post-war 
period.  Junior  members  increased  proportionately,  while  adult  members, 
and  particularly  men,  decreased.  The  Directorship  was  held  by  three 
different  men:  Jerry  Mathisen,  Ernest  Lee,  and  R.J.  Phillips. 

In  the  early  1950’s,  concern  about  the  future  of  Pro-Rec  led  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Investigating  Committee  for  the  Department  of 
Education.  Its  report,  recommending  drastic  changes,  coincided  with  the 
election  of  a  new  political  party  that  was  not  sympathetic  to  the  Pro- 
Rec  programme.  As  a  result,  Pro-Rec  was  discontinued  in  1953,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Community  Programmes  Branch.  Although  Pro-Rec  had 
provided  a  valuable  and  popular  service,  in  the  view  of  its  critics  it 
had  become  too  narrow  in  scope,  too  inflexible  in  its  operation,  and 
too  remote  from  current  developments  in  public  recreation  and  in  muni¬ 


cipal  governments. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS 

This  chapter  examines  several  factors  that  operated  during  more 
than  one  time  period  of  Pro-Rec' s  existence,  and  also  discusses  special 
problems  and  situations  that  had  significant  and  long-term  consequences 
for  Pro-Rec.  In  addition,  many  of  the  developments  given  only  brief 
mention  in  preceding  chapters  are  discussed  more  fully,  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  presented  with  respect  to  important  features  of  the  programme. 

NATURE  OF  PRO-REC 

The  Ingredients  for  Success 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Pro-Rec  was  the  success  of 
its  promotional  efforts.  During  its  nineteen-year  existence,  it 
attracted  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  its  centres,  and  served  as 
the  inspiration  or  model  for  programmes  at  the  federal  level  and  in  other 
provinces.  Its  scope  was  equally  large,  and  it  provided  a  wide  range  of 
physical  recreation  opportunities  for  dozens  of  communities  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  including  many  places  which  had  never  before  had  public  recreation 
facilities . 

The  success  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  must  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  social  circumstances  of  the  Depression  because  the  programme 
was  created  to  meet  needs  generated  by  these  social  circumstances. 

Hence,  the  common  reference  to  the  Pro-Rec  in  later  years  as  a 
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"depression-years  measure". 

It  is  apparent  from  the  strong  response  to  Pro-Rec  that,  during 
the  1930’s,  many  British  Columbians  needed  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  a  place  in  which  to  spend  enforced  leisure  time  (men); 

2.  a  regular  means  of  escaping  the  routine  demands  of  housework  (women) ; 

3.  an  opportunity  to  improve  personal  physical  condition; 

4.  an  opportunity  to  improve  sports  skills; 

5.  occasions  for  social  intercourse;  and 

6.  the  experience  of  participating  on  an  organized  team  in  a  sport. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  many  individuals  could  only  have  these 

needs  met  if  there  were  no  personal  costs  involved,  and  the  feature  of 

2 

free  physical  recreation  was  fundamental  to  its  success.  Before  Pro- 
Rec  was  introduced,  opportunities  to  meet  all  of  the  above  needs  had 
existed,  but  many  of  those  people  who  subsequently  became  members  of 
Pro-Rec  could  not  afford  them;  when  Pro-Rec  came  along,  these  were  the 
individuals  who  flocked  to  the  centres. 

The  provision  of  free  activities  to  meet  common  needs  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  Pro-Rec’  success.  With  extensive  publicity  campaigns 
and  special  events  such  as  the  Mass  Displays,  Pro-Rec  tried  to  educate 
the  people  of  British  Columbia  about  the  importance  of  physical  fitness, 
and  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  this  feature  of  positive  health.  In 
addition,  the  programme  contained  a  strong  element  of  paternalism, 
implying  that  Pro-Rec ’s  approach  to  physical  fitness,  through  European 

^Fairey,  op.  dJjt.  ,  p.  4. 

^Pro-Rec  was  "free"  only  in  the  sense  that  members  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  fees  or  an  admission  charge.  The  tax-payer  paid  indirectly, 
because  Pro-Rec 's  funds  were  derived  from  government  grants  and 
allocations . 
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gymnastics,  was  the  best  approach,  and  that  the  administrators  and  chief 
instructors  best  knew  what  the  people  needed,  how  it  should  be  taught, 
and  how  it  should  be  organized.  While  that  attitude  became  less  accept¬ 
able  in  the  1950’s,  it  was  quite  appropriate  in  the  mid-1930’s.  People 
were  prepared  to  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  anything  that 
would  help  them  become  better  people  in  some  way  was  only  too  welcome, 
after  five  years  of  economic  and  social  problems.  Well  into  the  late 
1940’ s,  Canadians  tended  to  accept  the  pronouncements  of  authorities 
without  question,  and  certainly  during  the  Depression,  they  looked  for 
guidance  to  any  person  or  organization  which  could  provide  the  comfort 
of  paternal  leadership.  In  addition,  the  kind  of  activities  provided 
at  Pro-Rec  —  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  —  were  familiar  to  most 
Canadians  at  that  time,  for  the  school  physical  education  programmes 
were  composed  of  the  military  drill  and  gymnastics  encouraged  by  the 
Strathcona  Trust  Fund.  Therefore,  lack  of  choice  in  activities  when 
compared  to  community  centre  programmes  in  later  decades,  was  obviously 
not  a  problem  in  the  1930’ s. 

Pro-Rec  also  stressed  the  provision  of  activities  for  the 
ordinary  person  —  the  unskilled,  the  unfit.  The  programme  was  aimed  at 
the  majority  of  the  population,  those  who  did  not  have  opportunities  for 
physical  recreation,  either  because  they  could  not  afford  it  or  because 
the  community  did  not  provide  similar  programmes,  and  publicity 
releases  and  reports  constantly  stressed  the  philosophy  of  activities 
for  the  many,  rather  than  for  the  few. 

In  essence,  then,  Pro-Rec  leaders  were  saying  to  the  people  of 
British  Columbia:  "most  of  you  are  suffering,  physically  and  socially, 
from  the  traumatic  effects  of  an  economic  depression.  To  alleviate  this 
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suffering,  you  should  become  more  physically  fit.  Our  programme  is  the 
best  one  in  which  to  develop  that  fitness  and  our  activities  are  the 
best  activities.  Come  to  our  centres;  they  are  good  for  you,  they  are 
aimed  at  your  level  of  ability,  and  most  important  —  they  are  free!" 

The  ideas  implicit  in  this  message  changed  very  little  during 
Pro-Rec 's  existence;  only  the  demands  of  society  changed.  From  being 
sufferers  of  the  Depression,  the  Pro-Rec  population  became  contributors 
to  the  War  effort,  and  then  builders  of  a  new  and  better  world.  But  the 
programme  was  still  free,  paternalistic,  based  on  gymnastics,  and  aimed 
at  the  needs  of  the  non-athlete. 

Although  these  were  the  essential  ingredients  for  success  in  the 
early  years,  they  would  not  have  been  enough  without  good  administration 
and  organization,  and  excellent  publicity.  These  added  features  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  an  effective  whole,  with -enough  momentum  to  carry  the 
programme  through  the  War  years  and  to  sustain  it,  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
level,  during  the  post-war  period. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  experienced  by  Pro-Rec  must 
be  given  to  the  highly  successful  and  extremely  popular  Mass  Displays 
held  in  Vancouver  after  the  close  of  each  winter  season.  More  than  any 
other  single  feature  of  Pro-Rec,  these  displays  brought  the  programme  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  and  served  as  an  effective  pro¬ 
motional  device  for  physical  fitness  and  physical  recreation.  The 
smartly-executed  men’s  numbers  demonstrated  the  level  of  excellence  in 
gymnastics  that  members  could  achieve,  and  produced  spectacular  routines 
that  entertained  and  impressed  audiences;  the  women's  routines,  equally 
entertaining,  featured  mass  exercises  and  dances,  designed  less  to 
demonstrate  excellence  than  to  show  the  public  the  ordinary  activities 
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produced  at  Pro~Rec  centres.1 

These  Displays  were  intended  to  achieve  a  number  of  objectives. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  promotion  of  the  programme  to  the  general 

public,  showing  audiences  how  government  funds  were  being  put  to  good 

use.  Another  important  objective  was  the  purpose  and  direction  given  to 

the  winter  programme  by  the  need  to  prepare  and  polish  routines  that 

would  be  used  in  the  Mass  Display  at  the  end  of  the  year;  these  routines 

were  learned  by  instructors  at  Summer  School  and  then  presented  to 

members  at  their  centres.  A  more  subtle  objective,  as  explained  by 

Eisenhardt,  was  the  need  to  generate  positive  publicity  so  as  to  persuade 

2 

the  provincial  government  to  increase  its  funding  of  Pro-Rec.  Finally, 
Hilda  Keatley  stated  that,  when  the  men,  in  1950,  chose  not  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Mass  Display,  she  continued  with  the  women’s  groups  because 
that  was  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  new  members  were 
recruited  each  year.^ 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  local  and  national  publicity  received 
by  the  Displays,  that  they  were  successful  in  bringing  Pro-Rec  to  the 
public’s  attention.  It  is  also  likely  that  they  did  help  to  increase 
membership  and  funding.  Although  the  concept  was  not  original,  being 
modelled  after  the  more  spectacular  European  outdoor  versions,  these  Pro- 
Rec  displays  were  unique  in  Canada.  Their  appeal  was  greatest  during  the 
Depression,  as  a  novelty  and  an  inexpensive  form  of  entertainment;  and 
also  during  the  War,  when  their  military  form  and  content  matched  the 
the  mood  of  the  times. 

^’Pro-Rec” ,  op.  (Ut.  ,  p.  3. 

^Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  13th,  1976. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977. 
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Over  the  eighteen  years  that  they  were  presented,  these  Mass 
Displays  were  held  in  a  number  of  Vancouver  locations,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  which  was  the  Vancouver  Forum.  Table  25  illustrates  the 
variations  in  numbers  of  participants,  spectators,  and  numbers  of  nights, 
as  well  as  the  different  locations  used.  The  format  of  the  Displays 
remained  much  the  same  as  in  the  early  years,,  the  only  significant 
change  occurring  in  1950,  when  the  men  withdrew. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Pro-Rec  was  its  tendency  to 
expand  into  any  related  area  of  volunteer  physical  recreation  where  a 
vacuum  existed,  and  to  take  upon  itself  responsibility  for  providing 
more  and  varied  forms  of  activities.  Examples  of  this  phenomenon  were: 
a  steady  growth  in  activities  offered  in  the  sports  programme;  special 
wartime  activities  such  as  Red  Cross  units;  the  establishment  of  pro¬ 
grammes  in  institutions  such  as  the  provincial  prison  farm;  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  physical  education  in  Catholic  Church  parochial  schools;  and 
the  organization  of  provincial  high  school  sports  championships. 

Toward  the  end  of  its  time,  Pro-Rec  took  on  many  of  the  responsibilities 
later  assumed  by  the  provincial  federation  of  sports  governing  bodies, 
such  as  the  provision  of  meeting  rooms  and  facilities  for  duplicating 
and  mailing  information.1  It  became,  in  a  sense,  a  microcosm  of  the 
world  of  physical  recreation  and  sport,  providing  programmes  and  services 
for  almost  every  kind  of  organized  or  unorganized  activity.  Under  the 
direct  or  indirect  aegis  of  Pro-Rec,  British  Columbians  could: 

1.  learn  to  swim,  ski,  bowl,  play  badminton,  among  other  sports; 

2.  improve  their  level  of  physical  fitness; 

Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1979. 
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TABLE  25 


VANCOUVER 

MASS  DISPLAYS: 

1935  TO  19521 

Year 

Participants 

(estimated) 

Spectators 

(estimated) 

Number  of  Location 

Nights 

1935 

500 

n.  a. 

1 

Beatty  St.  Drill 
Hall 

1936 

600 

3,000 

1 

Seaforth  Armory 

1937 

800 

3,000 

1 

Armory 

1938 

1, 500-2, 0002 

6,000 

1 

Vancouver  Forum 

1939 

2,000 

5,000 

1 

Forum 

1940 

2,240 

12,000 

3 

Forum 

1941 

1,500 

5,000 

1 

Forum 

1942 

600 

1,800 

3 

Vancouver  Athletic 
Club 

1943 

600+ 

1,200 

2 

Vancouver  Athletic 
Club 

1944 

1,000 

5,000 

1 

Forum 

1945 

1,500 

5,000 

1 

Forum 

1946 

1,200 

n.  a. 

1 

Forum 

1947 

700+ 

2,000+ 

1 

Exhibition  Gardens 

1948 

1,500 

5,000+ 

1 

Forum 

1949 

2,000 

5,000+ 

1 

Forum 

1950 

1,500 

(women) 

n.  a. 

2 

Gardens 

1951 

n. a.  (women) 

n.  a. 

2 

Gardens 

1952 

n.  a.  (women) 

n.  a. 

2 

Gardens 

■'-Sources:  Public  Schools  RcpOSutA,  Vancouver  newspapers.  Mass 
Display  Programmes. 

O 

Estimates  vary  with  sources. 
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3.  compete  in  a  community  athletic  league  on  Pro-Rec  teams  in  sports 
such  as  basketball,  soccer,  and  field  hockey; 

4.  participate  in  programmes  offered  at  community  centres  directed  by 
individuals  whose  salaries  were  subsidized  by  Pro-Rec; 

5.  stay  overnight  at  a  youth  hostel; 

6.  occupy  otherwise  empty  hours  of  confinement  in  a  penal  institution; 

7.  participate  in  Pro-Rec  championships  in  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
and  especially  in  gymnastic  competitions; 

8.  learn  to  dance; 

9.  participate  in  provincial  high  school  championships. 

With  a  programme  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pro-Rec 
was  constantly  responding  to  accusations  that  it  was  over-lapping  into 
areas  covered  by  other  agencies.''’  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  Pro-Rec  was  so  successful;  its  programme  was  so  broad 
that  it  was  certain  to  appeal  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  population. 

The  Particular  Appeal  to  Women 

One  important  characteristic  of  Pro-Rec  was  its  strong  appeal  to 
women  who  wanted  some  form  of  Keep  Fit  activities.  This  became  notice¬ 
able  during  the  1930’s,  when  the  registration  for  women  surpassed  that 
for  men,  a  situation  that  continued  to  the  end.  Fairey  referred  to  this 
in  his  report,  when  he  stated  that: 

.  .  .  Pro-Rec  has  made  a  very  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
health,  happiness  and  welfare  of  marginal  groups  in  the  low 
economic  bracket  .  .  .  particularly  women  and  children  who 
had  no  other  social  or  community  life  outside  the  home.^ 

1Pubtic  SckoolA  P&poftf,  1945-46,  p.  137. 

O 

Fairey,  Op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  2. 
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Women  flocked  to  Pro-Rec  centres  in  large  numbers,  and  remained  the 
dominant  group.  Table  26  lists  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  members 
enrolled  each  year,  from  1934-35  to  1945-46;  bracketed  figures  represent 
the  percentages  for  each  category  of  the  total  registrations.  After 
1945-46,  registration  figures  were  not  listed  separately,  but  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  numbers  of  men's  and  women’s  centres  reveals  the  same 
trend  to  1952-53,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  enrollment  numbers  retained 
the  same  relationship,  that  is,  with  female  members  outnumbering  male 
members . 

TABLE  26 

REGISTRATIONS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN:  1934-35  TO  1945-461 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1934-35 

1,903 

(68.75) 

865 

(31.25) 

2,768 

1935-36 

2,729 

(49.44) 

2,791 

(50.56) 

5,520 

1936-37 

4,690 

(44.75) 

5,791 

(55.25) 

10,481 

1937-38 

7,834 

(36.45) 

13,659 

(63.55) 

21,493 

1938-39 

9,827 

(36.63) 

17,004 

(63.37) 

26,831 

1939-40 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

21,183 

1940-41 

6,829 

(34.95) 

12,713 

(65.05) 

19,542 

1941-42 

4,257 

(32.03) 

9,035 

(67.97) 

13,292 

1942-43 

4,456 

(44.76) 

5,499 

(55.24) 

9,955 

1943-44 

4,927 

(43.08) 

6,510 

(56.92) 

11,437 

1944-45 

8,424 

(44.01) 

10,718 

(55.99) 

19,142 

1945-46 

10,906 

(43.60) 

14,107 

(56.40) 

25,013 

1 


See  Appendix  D. 
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Other  manifestations  of  the  domination  of  Pro-Rec  by  women  were 
newspaper  reports  and  articles  which  tended  to  emphasize  women  in 
photographs  and  in  the  text.  At  Mass  Displays,  women  participants  often 
outnumbered  men.  And  in  1953,  when  the  Social  Credit  government 
announced  plans  to  close  Pro-Rec  centres,  the  voices  raised  in  protest 
through  letters  to  newspapers  were  almost  entirely  those  of  women. 

This  strong  support  by  women  stemmed  from  two  main  sources.  The 
first  was  the  particular  appeal  that  Pro-Rec  had  for  housewives. 
Especially  during  the  Depression,  many  women  were  confined  to  their 
homes  by  the  demands  of  housekeeping  and  motherhood,  and  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  which  precluded  many  forms  of  social  activity.  In 
addition,  the  economic  pressures  of  the  times  meant  that  working  women 
were  forced  back  into  the  home,  so  that  available  positions  could  be 
taken  by  men.  For  many  families,  the  quality  of  life  deteriorated  so 
badly  that  the  struggle  for  existence  took  precedence  over  the  previous 
decade’s  struggle  for  women's  rights.1  Pro-Rec  centres  offered  many  of 
these  house-bound  women  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  routine 

chores  for  a  while,  and  to  have  some  social  life  that  was  otherwise 

denied  them.  Hilda  Keatley,  in  discussing  this  feature  of  Pro-Rec 
membership,  recounted  a  meeting  with  the  husband  of  a  former  Pro-Rec 

member  who  thanked  Mrs.  Keatley  for  what  Pro-Rec  had  done  to  preserve 

2 

his  wife's  sanity  during  the  Depression  years.  Ruben,  chief  instructor 
for  the  Fraser  Valley,  felt  that  the  social  side,  the  "outing",  was  the 

^Margaret  E.  MacLellan,  "History  of  Women's  Rights  in  Canada,"  in 
CvJUuAal  Tradition  and  Political  HiAtony  oh  Women  In  Canada,  Volume  8, 
Studio  oh  the  Royal  Communion  on  the.  S£a£a*>  oh  Women  In  Canada  (Ottawa 
Information  Canada,  1971),  p.  25. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 
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chief  reason  for  greater  enrollment  by  women  than  by  men. ^ 

The  other  source  of  appeal  to  women  lay  in  the  opportunities  for 
sport  and  exercise  provided  by  Pro-Rec  which  were  not  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  women  during  the  late  1930's.  The  1920's  and  early  '30's  had 
been  periods  of  increased  participation  by  Canadian  women  in  sports. 

According  to  Cochrane,  oX  at  ".  .  .  the  years  1923  to  1935  could  really 

2 

be  considered  the  Golden  Age  of  sports  activity  for  Canadian  women;" 

but  as  the  bad  times  of  the  Depression  continued,  there  was  a  resurgence 

of  conservative  ideas  about  women  in  sports,  and  a  hostile  view  became 
3 

evident.  As  a  result,  women  were  discouraged  from  involvement  in  sports 

4 

in  the  mid-1930's,  and  this  attitude  remained  through  World  War  II  and 

on  into  the  1950' s.^  It  is  therefore  likely  that  many  young  women  in 

B.C.  who  would  have  participated  in  organized  sports  programmes  took 

advantage  of  the  Pro-Rec  centres  as  a  source  of  physical  recreation. 

Lee  supported  this  when  he  stated  that  the  women  members  of  Pro-Rec  were 

more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  physical  fitness;  they  had  been 

neglected  for  so  long,  whereas  the  men  had  been  able  to  participate  in 

6 

sports  programmes. 

Unique  Features  of  Pro-Rec 

Direct  Service  to  Public.  Pro-Rec  held  many  features  in  common 


^VcuZy  P/wvdncz,  October  4th,  1947,  magazine  section,  p.  1. 

2 Jean  Cochrane,  oX  aZ,  Womnn  Zn  Canadian  Sports  (Toronto: 
Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside,  Limited,  1977),  p.  35. 

3Ibld.,  p.  49  4I bid,,  p.  51. 

3IbZd. ,  p.  54. 

£ 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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with  other  provincial  and  physical  recreation  schemes  during  the  period 

under  study,  but  in  many  other  ways,  Pro-Rec  was  unique.  The  most 

obvious  example  of  this  was  the  provision  of  a  direct  service  to  the 

participant,  with  the  government  agency  presenting  the  actual  physical 

recreation  programme.  In  most  other  provinces,  the  provincial  agency 

was  at  least  one  step  removed  from  the  participant,  with  the  local 

municipality  or  local  community  council  assuming  responsibility  for  a 

programme  funded  or  supported  to  some  degree  by  a  government  branch,^ 

but  in  British  Columbia,  provincial  funding  and  direct  local  programming 

responsibilities  were  assumed  by  the  same  agency.  Pro-Rec  hired  the 

instructors,  rented  the  facilities,  and  provided  the  equipment  for  the 

centres,  and  these  expenditures  appeared  as  direct  charges  against  the 

2 

province  under  the  Department  of  Education  accounts. 

During  the  post-war  period,  the  activities  of  the  Branch  were 

expanded  to  include  financial  and  administrative  support  for  activities 

sponsored  by  other  organizations,  such  as  community  recreation  councils 

and  high  school  athletic  associations,  but  the  free  Pro-Rec  centres  con- 

3 

tinued  to  be  the  primary  component  of  the  programme. 

Centralization  of  Programmes.  Accompanying  this  direct  aspect 


Baka,  Op.  cut. ,  and  McFarland,  op.  dt. ,  p(U,*tm.  Alberta's 
Health  and  Recreation  Branch  paid  a  "remuneration  to  approved  health  and 
recreation  leaders  conducting  approved  activities  in  the  communities." 
Baka,  op.  cut.,  pp.  149-150. 

2  A  typical  statement  of  expenditures,  for  1942-43,  lists  items 
such  as:  Salaries  for  instructors:  $7,458.17;  Rental  of  Christ  Church 
Parish  Hall:  $31.50;  Marpole  Coal  Co.  Ltd.:  $65.00;  Williams  Piano 
House:  $90.00.  British  Columbia,  Legislative  Assembly,  ScAAtonaZ  PapeAA 
1942-43,  Publtc  Account*  (Victoria:  King's  Printer,  1944),  pp.  EE  82-84. 

^Nominal  fees  were  collected  from  time  to  time,  but  these  were 
not  compulsory,  and  the  total  of  funds  generated  was  insignificant. 
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of  Pro-Rec  was  another  unique  feature,  that  of  a  centralized  programme, 
highly  organized  and  controlled  from  the  Pro-Rec  head  office.  All 
instructors  were  required  to  attend  Summer  School  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  winter  season.  There,  the  programme  for  the  coming  year  was  pre¬ 
sented,  having  been  prepared  by  the  head  office  staff.  The  instructors 
were  coached  in  the  new  material,  and  the  final  culmination  of  the  year’s 
work,  the  annual  Mass  Display,  was  outlined  for  them.  It  remained  only 
for  the  instructor  to  proceed  through  the  programme  to  its  planned  con¬ 
clusion.  Even  the  rate  of  progress  was  pre-determined ,  especially  in 
the  women's  centres.  Hilda  Keatley  stated  that  she  could  visit  any 
Vancouver  centre  at  any  time,  and  anticipate  the  level  of  progression 
at  which  the  group  would  be  working. ^  This  centralization  of  control 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  required  Summer  School  training, 
and  the  provision  of  extensive  printed  materials  to  cover  the  year's 
programme.  In  addition,  the  basic  activities  —  Danish  and  Swedish 
gymnastics,  Keep  Fit  exercises,  apparatus  work,  and  prescribed  folk  and 
ballroom  dances  —  were  of  a  kind  that  could  be  regulated  quite  easily. 

Political  Connections 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  close  connection  between 
Pro-Rec  and  the  Liberal  party,  which  formed  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  from  1935  to  1941  and  which  then  joined  with  the  Conservative 
party  in  1941  to  form  a  coalition  government  from  1941  to  1952.  This 
political  connection  was  alluded  to  by  Weir  in  1940,  when  he  warned 
Eisenhardt  that  if  the  Liberal  Government  were  to  fall,  Pro-Rec  would  be 


'’'Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 
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dropped  or  curtailed.  Pro-Rec’ s  political  affiliation  was  unique,  in 
comparison  not  only  to  other  provincial  recreation  schemes,  but  also  to 
most  other  branches  of  government  in  B.C. 

Manifestations  of  this  phenomenon  appeared  early  in  Pro— Rec’s 
history.  In  discussing  the  values  of  Pro-Rec,  a  1936  editorial  in  the 
Vancouve/i i  Sun  stated: 

If  the  Pattulo  Government  had  done  nothing  else  to 
justify  its  existence  this  promotion  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  young  people  of  British  Columbia  would 
have  stood  out  as  a  vital  and  splendid  piece  of  govern¬ 
ment  .  ^ 

One  year  later,  in  the  provincial  election  campaign,  Nancy  Hodges,  a 

Liberal  member  for  Victoria,  used  the  Pro-Rec  programme  in  her  election 

campaign  speeches,  when  she  called  it  "one  of  the  outstanding  contri- 

3 

butions  of  the  present  government  to  the  health  of  the  province." 

During  the  1930’s  and  the  early  *40’s,  Pro-Rec  newspaper  articles 

and  Mass  Display  programmes  often  featured  photographs  of  Premier  Pattulo 

4 

and  Minister  of  Education  Weir.  The  Mass  Displays,  highly-publicized 
and  well-attended,  invariably  included  one  or  two  political  figures  as 
special  guests  and  main  speakers.  In  1937,  both  Pattulo  and  Weir 
attended  the  Display,* * * * 5 6  and  in  1940,  Lieutenant-Governor  Eric  Hamber  was 
featured  along  with  Weir.  In  later  years,  when  the  national  programmes 

^SupAa,  P-  322. 

^l/ancouveA  Sun ,  October  22nd,  1936,  p.  6. 

icXoAia  Daily  Tinier,  May  18th,  1937,  p.  10. 

^For  examples,  see:  VancouvzA  Sun ,  August  12th,  1937,  magazine 
section,  p.  12;  "Mass  Display  Programme",  1941. 

5"Mass  Display  Programme",  1937. 

6”Mass  Display  Programme",  1941. 
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were  launched,  federal  Liberals  also  appeared  on  the  programmes;  Ian 

Mackenzie,  Minister  of  Veteran  Affairs  and  former  Minister  of  National 

Health  and  Welfare,  was  the  1945  guest, ^  and  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of 

2 

National  Health  and  Welfare,  was  the  federal  representative  in  1948. 

At  no  time  were  these  appearances  questioned;  in  fact,  they  were 

assumed  to  be  logical  actions  on  the  part  of  the  governing  party.  They 

simply  reinforced  the  fact  that  Pro-Rec  was  a  Liberal  party  creation. 

Eisenhardt  has  stated  that  one  reason  for  the  strong  and  instant 

support  of  his  plan  by  the  provincial  government  was  that  Pattulo’s 

Liberals  needed  something  that  they  could  give  to  the  people  of  British 

Columbia  during  the  worse  years  of  the  Depression,  something  that  would 

appeal  to  the  public  and  yet  be  very  inexpensive.  Pro-Rec  met  these 

3 

conditions,  and  the  government  quickly  capitalized  on  it.  Gordon 

Brandreth,  former  Physical  Education  Supervisor  for  Vancouver  schools, 

supported  this  assessment  when  he  stated  that,  during  the  mid-1930's, 

Pro-Rec  was  the  only  thing  that  the  Liberal  government  had  to  offer  to 

4 

the  people  of  B.C.,  and  it  served  that  purpose  well. 

Because  Pro-Rec  was  such  a  political  institution,  it  occasionally 
bore  the  brunt  of  partisan  political  influences.  Lee  stated  that 
pressures  to  increase  the  number  of  centres  came  from  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  who  wanted  centres  in  their  constituencies;  to 
pacify  them,  the  Pro-Rec  staff  would  "scratch  around"  to  set  up  centres 

lnMass  Display  Programme",  1943. 

"Mass  Display  Programme",  1943. 

"^Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 

^Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977. 
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as  requested.  In  the  1930Ts,  two  centres  were  opened  as  a  result  of  this 

kind  of  pressure,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Pro-Rec  staff.  One  was  the 

Prince  Rupert  centre,  which  was  opened  in  January,  1936,  upon  the  specific 

2 

request  of  Weir,  who  allocated  an  extra  $600  to  Pro-Rec  for  this  purpose; 

this  action  was  the  direct  result  of  political  pressure  brought  to  bear 
3 

on  Weir.  In  1936,  the  mayor  of  Princeton  requested  a  centre,  and 
Eisenhardt  was  directed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  visit  that 
town  and  determine  what  could  be  done;  Eisenhardt  reported  that  a  centre 
was  not  feasible  there,  as  there  was  no  gymnasium,^  but  in  1937,  Princeton 
did  get  a  Pro-Rec  centre.^  These  requests  were  not  unusual,  given  the 
popularity  of  Pro-Rec  and  its  direct  association  with  the  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment;  Weir  was  always  closely  linked  with  the  programme,  and  he  would  be 
expected  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  government  members,  especially  if 
the  requests  were  positive  and  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  citizens 
and  the  programme. 

The  close  relationship  between  Weir  and  Pro-Rec  proved  to  be  both 
an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage,  for  when  Weir  was  defeated  in  1941,  Pro- 
Rec  suffered  somewhat  from  the  loss  of  its  strongest  political  ally. 

Weir  was  succeeded  by  G.H.  Perry  as  Minister  of  Education,  and  in  1942, 
Perry  presented  an  education  budget  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  Pro- 
Rec  estimates  were  reduced.  When  criticized  by  the  opposition  for  this 

^Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

^Eisenhardt  Personal  Reports,  January  15th,  1936. 

^Interview  with  Paul  King,  September  1st,  1976. 

^Letter  to  S.J.  Willis,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Victoria, 
from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Director  of  Pro-Rec,  Vancouver,  July  7th,  1936  [PABC: 
8.9.4  -  8.9. 5g] . 

^"Comprehensive  Report",  1938-39,  p.  58. 
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action,  he  stated: 

In  view  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  have 
enlisted  and  the  fact  that  (Pro-Rec)  was  designed  as 
an  outlet  for  idle  persons,  I  felt  that  this  was  the 
only  place  where  I  could  justify  the  reduction.^ 

Clearly,  Perry  was  not  as  sympathetic  toward  Pro-Rec  as  Weir  had  been; 

a  reduction  for  this  kind  of  reason  would  not  have  been  implemented  by 

Weir,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Minister  of 

Education  in  1945,  he  was  able  to  effect  a  large  increase  in  the  Pro- 

Rec  estimates;  this  coincided,  fortunately,  with  the  end  of  the  War. 

Danish  Inspiration  for  Pro-Rec 

In  an  earlier  discussion  on  the  basic  Pro-Rec  programme  of  the 

1930's,  reference  was  made  to  the  similarities  between  that  programme 

and  the  Danish  gymnastics  of  Niels  Bukh.  The  influence  of  the  Danish 

system  was  noted  in  the  structure  of  the  class  session,  the  types  of 

exercises  and  leader  commands  employed,  and  the  claimed  objectives  of 

2 

the  gymnastics  portion  of  the  total  Pro-Rec  programme. 

In  speeches  and  articles,  Eisenhardt  regularly  referred  to  the 
European  programmes  which  had  served  as  models  for  Pro-Rec,  and  it  was 
the  Danish  system  which  was  mentioned  most  frequently.  Since  Eisenhardt 
was  a  Dane,  it  is  likely  that  the  Danish  programme  was  actually  the 
chief  source  of  inspiration  for  Pro-Rec,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
type  of  activities  presented.  In  a  1939  article,  Eisenhardt  made  the 
following  statement  about  the  gymnastics  exercises  used  in  Pro-Rec 


HeAaZd,  February  4th,  1942,  p.  20. 
2Supfia,  PP-  105,  108. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  naturally,  that  the  modern  type  of 
exercises  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  type  which  used  to 
prevail  in  school  gymnasiums  throughout  the  country. 

The  Danish  system,  on  which  these  exercises  are  based, 
for  sheer  rhythmics  and  timing  cannot  be  surpassed.  .  .  . 

Other  Pro-Rec  supporters  of  Danish  gymnastics  were  Jerry 

2 

Mathisen,  a  Norwegian  gymnast  who  advocated  the  system  developed  by  Bukh, 
and  Thomas  Ruben,  chief  instructor  for  the  Fraser  Valley,  who  was  Danish 
and  who  had  attended  Bukh's  gymnastics  school  in  Denmark.  Some 
additional  Danish  influence  was  contributed  by  two  Vancouver  instruc¬ 
tresses,  Dorothiruth  Meilicke  and  Phyllis  Sanderson,  who  each  attended 

4 

summer  courses  in  gymnastics  in  Denmark  during  the  late  1930's. 

Eisenhardt  appeared  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  Danish  folk 
high  school  concept  than  by  the  actual  activities  incorporated  in  the 
gymnastics  system.  His  own  education  background  was  not  in  physical 
education  or  gymnastics  leadership,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was 
specifically  knowledgeable  about  details  and  techniques  used  by  Danish 
gymnastics  leaders.  Rather,  he  seemed  to  take  his  inspiration  from  the 
popular  Danish  system  of  adult  education,  the  Folk  High  School,  which 
received  international  attention  and  acclaim  following  World  War  I. 

The  Danish  Folk  High  School  movement  began  in  1851,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  first  adult  school  in  Denmark  by  Bishop 
N.F.S.  Grundtvig .  The  movement  grew  in  influence  after  1864,  and  by 

^Gymnast,  IV: 8  (December,  1938),  p.  10. 

^Gymnci&t,  1:4  (February  24th,  1936),  p.  1. 

q 

Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977. 

UctofuXL  VcuZy  TXrmA,  December  12th,  1936,  p.  14;  see  also  inter¬ 
view  with  Phyllis  Sanderson,  May  24th,  1977. 
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1934,  there  were  sixty  folk  schools  in  Denmark. ^  These  boarding  schools 

were  open  to  anyone  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  their  purposes  were 

to  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  rural  population  of  Denmark,  and 

2 

to  foster  pride  in  Danish  culture  and  history. 

The  success  of  the  Danish  Folk  High  School  was  derived  as  much 
from  its  enhancement  of  social  and  emotional  growth  as  from  its  intellec¬ 
tual  and  vocational  features.  Visitors  to  Denmark  were  impressed  with 
the  emphasis  in  the  schools  on  loyalty,  integrity  and  honour;  and  pro¬ 
moters  and  students  believed  that  this  approach  to  adult  education,  in 
which  at  its  peak  over  one-third  of  the  Danish  population  had  been 
enrolled,  had  contributed  significantly  to  the  high  level  of  literacy  in 
that  country,  to  its  thriving  co-operative  movement,  to  the  success  of 

the  Danish  farmer  in  world  markets,  and  to  the  advanced  social  legis- 

3 

lation  of  Denmark. 

Physical  recreation  in  the  form  of  gymnastics  was  a  feature  of 
the  Danish  folk  school  programme,  and  was  also  the  primary  subject  at 
the  Gymnastic  Folk  School  of  Niels  Bukh,  which  adjoined  the  Ollerup  Folk 
School.5  The  Gymnastic  School  started  in  a  single  building  in  1920;  it 
was  subsequently  expanded  and  became  known  as  the  Ollerup  Gymnastic  High 


1Ian  Eisenhardt,  "On  Youth  Movements",  October,  1934  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

2R.S.  Patterson  and  L.  Wilson,  "The  Influence  of  the  Danish  Folk 
High  School  in  Canada",  Vo.cdd.QOQ  led  Hl&loSvtCd,  XIV:  1  (1974)  ,  p.  69. 

~>1bld, ,  pp.  68-69. 

40live  Dame  Campbell,  The  VdVbUh  Folk  School  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1928),  p.  144. 

~>lbld.  ,  p.  169. 
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School.  From  this  school,  Bukh’s  system  of  gymnastics  spread  through¬ 
out  Denmark  and  around  the  world.  Like  all  other  Danish  Folk  Schools, 
Ollerup  provided  cultural  and  academic  instruction;  its  speciality  was 
the  theory  and  practice  of  gymnastics.  International  tours  by  Bukh  and 
his  students  demonstrated  the  Danish  system  of  gymnastics  and  impressed 
physical  educators  wherever  the  troupes  travelled.  A  cross-Canada  tour, 
made  in  1931,  provided  an  important  stimulus  for  change  in  Canadian 
physical  education  programmes,  and  was  the  impetus  for  a  move  away  from 
the  formality  of  Swedish  drill.  A  few  years  later,  the  1933  British 
syllabus  for  physical  education,  which  featured  Bukh's  system,  was 

adopted  in  Canada,  and  teachers  learned  the  Danish  method  of  rhythmical 

3 

exercise  routines. 

Meanwhile,  Canadians  first  became  interested  in  the  general 

Danish  Folk  High  School  concept  in  the  late  1920’ s,  and  in  the  1930 ’s 

efforts  were  made  to  establish  similar  programmes  in  Alberta,  Manitoba, 

Ontario  and  the  Maritimes.  Although  the  Canadian  models  demonstrated 

significant  differences  from  those  in  Denmark,  they  did  reflect  an 

appreciation  of  the  Danish  ideas,  and  a  realization  that  opportunities 

4 

for  education  were  needed  for  adults  in  rural  communities.  One  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  this  interest  was  the  founding,  in  May,  1934,  of  the 
Canadian  Adult  Education  Association.^ 


Gerber,  0 p .  QAJfc- . ,  p.  187. 

2lbld.,  pp.  190-191. 

O 

Cosentino  and  Howell,  Op.  QJJt.  p.  44. 
^Patterson  and  Wilson,  op.  CJJt.  ,  pp.  70-73. 
^Jbdd. ,  p.  70. 
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In  the  Canadian  models,  physical  recreation  was  also  offered  in 
some  schools.  In  Manitoba,  in  1933,  the  Manitou  Folk  Night  School  met 


weekly  in  the  Normal  School,  and  included  games,  physical  drills,  and 


folk  dances,  while  similar  schools  in  Ontario  and  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  provided  folk  dancing  opportunities.1 

It  was  against  this  background  of  sympathetic  Canadian  aware¬ 
ness  of  Danish  ideas  about  adult  education  and  physical  recreation  that 
Eisenhardt  introduced  his  Pro-Rec  scheme,  and  in  his  public  statements, 
he  revealed  his  positive  bias  toward  the  Danish  Folk  School  concept. 

In  1934,  he  said: 

[The  Danish  movement]  is  a  true  "youth  movement." 

.  .  .  The  schools  give  to  the  youth  an  understanding  and 
and  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  world. 

Then,  in  a  1935  radio  address,  Eisenhardt  declared  that  "the  Danish 

system  [of  folk  high  schools]  is  a  living-  example  of  the  possibilities 

3 

in  a  realistic,  effective  education".  Later  in  that  same  speech,  he 
suggested  that  Canadians  had  much  to  learn  from  the  Danes  when  he  said: 

Denmark  is  today  one  of  the  most  literate,  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  in 
Europe.  Such  results  are  entitled  to  our  respect,  and  their 
cause  should  awaken  real  interest.  It  does  not  follow  that 
like  results  can  be  obtained  elsewhere;  but  some  critical 
gain  to  our  educational  understanding  will  surely  come  from 
a  closer  knowledge  of  these  schools  -  their  basic  factors, 
their  programmes,  their  spiritual  meanings  and  their 
essential  methods.  A  particular  kind  of  adult  education 
has  accomplished  these  results  in  one  land;  other  lands 
should  at  least  know  the  facts. ^ 


hbid.,  pp.  72-73. 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "On  Youth  Movements",  October,  1934,  p.  4. 
(Eisenhardt  Collection) . 

O 

Ian  Eisenhardt,  Radio  address,  December  11th,  1935,  p.  1. 
(Eisenhardt  Collection) . 

^Ibdd. ,  p.  2. 
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A  1937  presentation  by  Eisenhardt  illustrated  his  conception  of 

a  parallel  between  Pro— Rec  and  the  Danish  programme,  when  he  stated  that: 

The  spirit  of  goodwill  and  cooperation  which  reigns  in  the 
Centres,  and  which  is  encouraged  by  the  instructors,  will 
do  much  to  lift  the  citizens  of  British  Columbia  out  of 
a  mental  and  physical  slump,  just  as  the  Danish  Folk  High 
Schools  lift  the  Danes  to  a  higher  standard  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  in  a  1937  article  in  H&ciljth  magazine,  Eisenhardt* s  philo¬ 
sophy  of  paternal  government  involvement,  in  association  with  favourable 
references  to  Danish  schools  was  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  a  Government  responsibility  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  its  young  people  and  to  provide  for  them  these  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  form  good  habits,  teach  them  fair  play  and 
build  good  citizens.  The  Government  should  organize  and 
promote  these  Centres  in  the  Province.  You  will  find  some 
of  the  spirit  of  the  famous  folk  high  schools  in  these 
Centres,  although  they  deal  purely  with  the  physical  aspect 
of  life. ^ 

In  this  representative  selection  of  Eisenhardt' s  statements,  sig¬ 
nificant  parallels  were  drawn  between  the  Danish  system  and  Pro-Rec. 
Eisenhardt  considered  the  Danish  programme  of  adult  education  to  be 
singularly  successful,  and  it  formed  part  of  his  aspirations  for  Pro- 
Rec.  Although,  like  other  Canadian  models  of  the  Danish  schools,  the 
actual  structure  of  Pro-Rec  bore  little  resemblance  to  anything  in 
Denmark,  the  ideals  and  general  educational  aims  were  very  similar:  the 
inculcation  of  patriotism  and  national  pride,  the  importance  of  self- 
improvement,  and  the  raising  of  educational  standards.  It  may  even  be 
postulated  that  the  Pro-Rec  Summer  School  for  instructors  corresponded, 


^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Education  for  Leisure",  1937,  p.  12  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Keeping  Fit  the  B.C.  Way",  Hzattk,  December, 
1937  (reprint),  n.p. 
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in  Eisenhardt  s  view,  to  Ollerup,  a  training  school  for  future  gymnas¬ 
tics  leaders. 


LEADERSHIP 

Earlier  sections  of  this  study  entitled  "Leadership"  have 
actually  been  little  more  than  descriptions  of  administrative  functions 
carried  out  by  appointed  government  employees;  whereas  manifestations 
in  Pro— Rec  of  true  leadership,  that  is,  the  ability  to  lead,  warrant  a 
fuller  discussion. 

Ian  Eisenhardt 

Walter  Young  stated  in  his  book,  VmocAaay  and  VlAacmtunt,  that 
the  leadership  ability  of  an  individual  is  clearly  a  significant  factor 
in  history",  but,  he  added: 

No  man  builds  a  following  from  thin  air. . . .  Leadership 
...  is  largely  situational.  .  .  .  one  cannot  lead  unless 
the  conditions  are  such  that  people  are  ready  to  follow 
that  kind  of  leadership.^ 

The  kind  of  leadership  provided  by  Eisenhardt  seemed  to  be  just  what  was 
needed  during  the  mid-Depression  years.  He  was  educated,  handsome, 
charming,  and  cosmopolitan.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  an  impressive 
public  speaker.  He  saw  Pro-Rec  as  an  idealistically-inspired  movement 
that  could  change  society  and  people’s  lives  for  the  better,  and  he  was 
able  to  articulate  his  goals  and  ideals  when  addressing  influential 
groups  or  the  public  at  large;  in  short,  he  possessed  charisma.  At  a 
time  when  Canadians  needed  and  wanted  to  be  told  that  something  in  their 
lives  held  the  potential  for  great  benefits,  Eisenhardt  gave  them  the 
right  message. 

"*"Young,  op.  cdjt.  ,  p.  110. 
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Eisenhardt  was  a  good  administrator,  according  to  Hilda  Keatley, 
who  worked  for  him  from  1936  to  1941.  He  was  organized,  he  worked  very 
hard,  and  he  delegated  tasks  and  authority  well.1 2 * * * * 7  But  he  was  also  im¬ 
practical  and  naive  at  times,  and  could  become  bored  with  something  once 

2 

it  was  well— star ted .  Not  popular  with  everyone,  Eisenhardt  did, 
apparently,  "step  on  some  toes"  during  his  tenure.  He  antagonized 

•5 

Vancouver  School  Board  personnel  from  time  to  time,  and  created  a  less- 

than-happy  atmosphere  with  the  Vancouver  Park  Board  when  he  left  to  start 

4 

the  Pro-Rec  programme. 

Keatley  also  said  that,  for  the  job  that  needed  to  be  done  at 
that  time,  no  one  could  have  been  better  than  Eisenhardt.^  His  style  of 
leadership  was  independent  and  aggressive,  as  demonstrated  when  he  by¬ 
passed  the  Vancouver  advisory  committee  in  the  first  month  of  the  pro- 
gramme.  He  was  an  innovator,  not  a  committee  man;  the  constraints  of 
civil  service  bureaucracy  were  not  to  his  liking, ^  and  he  was  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  work  for  a  minister  like  Weir,  who  did  not  insist  that  he 
adhere  to  procedures  and  regulations. 

Eisenhardt  was  also  an  ambitious  man,  and  this  characteristic 

interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977. 

2 

Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

Q 

Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977. 

^Interview  with  Marjorie  Milne,  May  9th,  1977. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  May  23rd,  1977. 

£ 

SupfiCL,  p.  76. 

7This  was  demonstrated  in  his  positions  with  the  National  Physi¬ 
cal  Fitness  Council  and  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  Interview 
with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 
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was  revealed  many  times,  not  only  in  Pro-Rec,  but  by  virtue  of  the  many 
positions  that  he  held.  He  was  not  content  to  stay  at  the  local  level 
with  the  Vancouver  parks,  but  in  succession,  applied  for  and  was 
appointed  to  recreation  posts  at  increasingly  higher  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  started  with  municipal  playgrounds,  moved  to  the  provincial 
recreation  scheme,  then  to  recreation  for  the  armed  services,  next  to 
the  position  of  National  Physical  Fitness  Director,  and  finally  to  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York.1  Other  manifestations  of  his 
ambitions  both  for  Pro-Rec  and  for  himself,  included  an  early  proposal 
to  incorporate,  within  Pro-Rec,  all  physical  education  and  recreation 
agencies  in  the  province,  including  school  programmes  and  the  training 
of  physical  education  teachers  at  universities  and  normal  schools.  This 
proposal  was  presented  to  Weir  in  1936,  and  was  far-reaching  in  its 
implications.  It  recommended  that,  in  ea-ch  municipality,  both  public 

recreation  and  school  health  and  physical  education  be  supervised  by  one 

2 

executive  officer.  Eisenhardt  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  Pro-Rec 

3 

instructors  should  be  given  opportunities  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and 

that  he,  himself,  should  be  given  a  teacher’s  certificate,  to  make  his 

4 

task  of  consulting  with  school  officials  easier.  He  also  asked  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  all  physical  education  in  British  Columbia,  in  the 
schools,  at  the  University,  and  in  the  Department  of  Education.5  And  in 

1I  bZd. 

^"Comprehensive  Report",  1935-36,  pp.  49-50. 

^"Comprehensive  Report",  1936-37,  p.  35. 

^Letter  to  George  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  from 
Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  October  7,  1936  [PABC: 

8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g]. 

5IbZcf. 
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1936,  he  proposed  that  the  summer  school  course  for  Pro-Rec  instructors 

become  the  foundation  for  a  ’Normal  School  of  physical  education’”."^ 

Only  his  proposal  to  combine  public  recreation  with  school  health  and 

physical  education  was  ever  implemented,  and  this  not  until  Lee’s  term 

in  1946.  Some  Pro— Rec  instructors  were  eventually  given  teaching 

certificates,  but  very  much  too  late;  when  Pro-Rec  disbanded  in  1953, 

two  senior  instructors  were  given  positions  with  school  boards  and  were 

2 

granted  certificates  at  that  time. 

Eisenhardt  was  a  very  strong  proponent  of  a  national  version  of 

Pro-Rec,  and  Sawula  stated  that  Eisenhardt ’s  influence  on  the  eventual 

passage  of  the  National  PkiJAtcal  fttneAA  Act  was  due,  in  part,  to  ”his 

constant  attempts  to  sell  physical  fitness  for  healthy  living  to  the 

3 

provincial  and  federal  governments."  As  early  as  December,  1934, 
Eisenhardt  had  "already  voiced  his  intentions  of  making  the  [Pro-Rec] 
movement  Dominion-wide",^  and  in  1936  he  first  proposed  the  concept  of 
a  cross-Canada  tour,  to  show  Pro-Rec  to  the  nation.'’  These  national 
plans  initially  bore  fruit  in  1937  when  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth 
Training  Programme  included  physical  fitness  among  its  financial  pro- 
jects,  and  were  further  advanced  two  years  later  with  the  passage  of 
the  youth  Taaintng  KcJiJ  In  the  meantime,  Eisenhardt  attempted  to  have 

^VaiZy  Province.,  July  25th,  1936,  p.  26. 

^[/ancouvcA  Sun,  May  7th,  1953,  p.  23. 

3 

Sawula,  op.  cat.,  pp.  30-31. 

^[/ancouvcA  Sun,  December  17th,  1934,  p.  6. 

^Letter  to  George  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  Victoria,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  February  24th,  1937  [PABC: 

8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g]. 

6SupAa,  pp.  173-175.  1 Supaa,  pp.  175-176. 
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the  Pro  Rec  Summer  School  textbook  accepted  on  a  trans-provincial  basis, ^ 

and  in  an  article  in  The.  Gymnast  of  January,  1938,  stated  that,  in  view 

of  the  federal  government’s  interest  in  Pro-Rec: 

...  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  this  pioneer 
recreational  work  is  extended  to  all  the  other  Provinces 
of  Canada  and  that  its  ultimate  form  will  retain  all 
the  best  features  of  the  present  British  Columbia  plan. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  Eisenhardt  began  to  press  federal 

authorities  to  adopt  a  national  physical  fitness  plan.  In  December, 

1939,  he  published  a  proposal  for  a  "National  Keep  Fit  Campaign",  based 

3 

on  the  structure  then  in  existence  under  the  Youth  Training  Programme. 

In  that  same  month,  as  retiring  President  of  the  B.C.  Branch  of  the 

Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  Eisenhardt  urged  members  to 

4 

work  toward  a  national  fitness  programme.  In  February,  1940,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  to  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour,  his  "Canadian  National  Fitness 
Campaign"  concept,  and  included  therein  a  proposal  for  a  National 
Training  College  for  instructors,  to  implement  the  proposal.^  In  1943, 
the  HcutionaJi  Vky&'LcoJL  F-itneAA  kdX  was  passed,  and  the  next  year, 
Eisenhardt  became  the  first  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness. 

Eisenhardt ' s  tenure  as  Pro-Rec  Director  was  not  entirely  without 


^Letter  to  R.F.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Youth  Training,  Ottawa, 
from  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  November  2nd,  1939 
[PAC:  RG  27/ 698/Y12-1-8] . 

^GymncLbt,  IV:  1  (January,  1938),  p.  4. 

^Canadian  Physical  Education  Association,  BuZleJxn,  VII: 3 
(December,  1939),  pp.  1-2. 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  President’s  address  to  B.C.  Branch  of  C.P.E.A., 
Vancouver,  December  20th,  1939,  p.  2  (Eisenhardt  Collection). 

^Letter  to  Norman  McLarty,  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver  [PAC:  RG  27/698/Y12-l-8/Sec.  7]. 
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difficulties.  He  encountered  opposition  from  a  number  of  groups  and 
individuals,  and  references  have  been  made  in  previous  sections  to  some 
°f  this  opposition.  One  personal  problem  which  plagued  Eisenhardt  for 
many  years  was  that  of  racial  prejudice  against  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  actual  effect  of  this,  but  it  did  produce  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  and,  in  the  social  climate  of  the  period,  was  probably 
perceived  by  some  as  a  reflection  against  both  Eisenhardt  and  Pro-Rec. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  when  the  world  became  fully 
aware  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Nazi  Germany,  racialism  was  dis¬ 
credited,  and  the  attitudes  of  Canadians  toward  immigrants  became  more 
positive  and  accepting.  But  during  the  1930's,  racial  prejudice  was  a 
characteristic  of  British  Columbia  society,'*'  and  Vancouver's  history 

includes  a  number  of  unfortunate  instances  of  blatant  racial  discrimina- 
2 

tion. 

Eisenhardt,  a  Dane  with  a  German  name,  first  experienced  this 

discrimination  in  1932,  when  his  appointment  as  Playground  Supervisor 

was  protested  by  the  Native  Sons  of  British  Columbia  because  he  was 
3 

foreign-born.  Then,  in  1935,  even  though  by  that  time  Eisenhardt  was 
a  Canadian , ^  the  Vancouver  Park  Board  received  a  delegation  from  five 
organizations  protesting  his  appointment  as  Pro-Rec  Director.  The 
spokesman  for  those  groups  stated  that  preference  for  the  position  should 
have  been  given  to  a  local  person  when  so  many  were  out  of  work,  and 

^Norris,  op.  QJJt.  ,  pp.  49,  51. 

2lbU.  ,  pp.  214,  224-227,  232. 

^Minutes  of  Vancouver  Park  Board  meeting,  May  26th,  1932  [VCA: 

RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  8]. 

^Interview  with  Ian  Eisenhardt,  December  12th,  1976. 
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they  objected  to  a  foreigner  teaching  Canadian  children  how  to  be  good 

Canadians.  The  issue  was  to  have  been  investigated  by  the  Park  Board, 

but  three  weeks  later,  Eisenhardt  resigned  to  become  a  full-time 

employee  of  the  provincial  Department  of  Education;  all  statements 

made  by  the  protesting  groups  were  retracted,  and  the  matter  was 
2 

dropped.  Nevertheless,  much  adverse  publicity  was  generated  by  this 
incident. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Eisenhardt  came  under  attack 
because  of  his  German  name.  In  November,  1939,  he  had  occasion  to 
address  a  Board  of  Trade  meeting  in  Vancouver  about  the  relationship  of 
physical  fitness  to  general  health;  he  also  stressed  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  physical  fitness  among  Canadians  so  that  they  could  live  more 
productive  lives  and  make  a  better  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  This 

address  was  reported  briefly  in  a  newspaper  article  under  the  headline 

3 

"Live  for  Canada",  and  prompted  an  angry  reader  to  write  that  Eisenhardt 

should  be  taken  to  task  for  advocating  that  it  was  better  to  "live  for 

Canada"  than  to  "die  for  Hitler";  this  letter  also  made  reference  to 

4 

Eisenhardt' s  German  name,  and  questioned  his  loyalty  to  Canada.  A 
columnist  gave  Eisenhardt  the  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  rebuttal  of 
these  petty  charges  and  to  clarify  his  speech,  from  which  phrases  had 
been  taken  out  of  context.^ 

1Nm6-HcAald,  May  24th,  1935,  p.  2. 

o 

^Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Park  Commis-  , 
sioners,  June  13th,  1935,  minute  no.  2354  [VCA:  RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume 
9]. 

PsiOV'Lnce.,  November  11th,  1939,  p.  19. 

^1/anc.oaveA.  Sun ,  December  2nd,  1939,  p.  4. 

I  bZd. 
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The  most  serious  instance  of  inflammatory  statements  made 
against  Eisenhardt  involved  J.A.  Paton,  Member  of  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  for  Vancouver  Point  Grey.  In  a  speech  to  the  British 
Canadian  Allies'  Club  in  June,  1940,  Paton  called  for  the  dissolution 
of  Pro— Rec  because  it  was  keeping  potential  servicemen  in  positions  as 
instructors.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  "time  the  whole  department  was 
Canadianized" ;  reading  a  list  of  executive  staff  and  instructors  who 
were  of  foreign  extration,  he  challenged  the  Provincial  Government  to 
find  three  or  four  people  of  British  or  Canadian  birth  who  could  carry 
on  this  work,  if  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  programme.  He 

also  stated  that  Eisenhardt  was  "born  on  the  border  between  Denmark  and 
2 

Germany".  In  the  same  newspaper  issue,  Eisenhardt  produced  a  rebuttal 
of  Paton' s  remarks,  stating  that  federal  and  provincial  governments  felt 
that  Pro-Rec  was  worthwhile,  that  Britain  -had  just  two  weeks  before 
launched  a  "Fitness  for  Service"  programme  to  make  that  nation's  citizens 
more  fit  for  the  war  effort,  that  many  Pro-Rec  instructors  had  already 
joined  the  Canadian  armed  services,  and  that  he,  Eisenhardt,  had  been 
born  in  the  north  of  Denmark  and  had  become  a  naturalized  Canadian  in 
1933. 3 

The  battle  of  words  between  Eisenhardt  and  Paton  continued  to  be 
fought  in  the  newspapers  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Charges  and  counter¬ 
charges,  editorials  and  letters  to  the  editor  were  published,  and  Paton 
became  more  vindictive  with  each  statement.  Eisenhardt  had  warned 
Paton  not  to  make  him,  Eisenhardt,  out  to  be  a  Nazi,  and  Paton 's  answer 
to  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  was: 


July  6th,  1940,  p.  32. 


' lb-id . , 


I  bdd. 


p.  31. 
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There  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  make  him  a  Nazi.  His  name, 
if  referred  to  in  any  German  dictionary,  shows  him  to  be 
of  Prussian  origin. 

The  word  "Eisen"  means  "iron;  sword  or  weapon,  etc. 

While  the  word  "hart"  means  "harsh;  hard;  rough;  severe; 
cruel,"  and  many  other  similar  meanings. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Eisenhardt  was  born  in  Denmark  is 
something  over  which  he  had  no  control,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  last  word  in  racial  entity  with  its  accompanying 
characteristics . ^ 

The  next  day,  in  another  letter  to  the  editor,  Paton  continued 
his  rationalization  of  his  claim  that  Pro-Rec  be  disbanded  because  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  not  yet  absorbed  the  Canadian  idea, 
and  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  youth  hostelling  system 
established  by  Pro-Rec  "was  the  same  system  used  by  Germany  for  pene¬ 
trating  France  by  a  group  of  potential  officers  .  .  .  with  telling 
2 

results."  Meanwhile,  newspaper  editorials  and  other  letters  to  the 

editor  were  printed,  giving  strong  support  to  Eisenhardt  and  Pro-Rec, 

and  stating  that  Paton’ s  remarks  were  ill-advised,  unfair,  and  unfortu- 
3 

nate.  But  Paton  persisted  and,  in  a  final  letter,  referred  to  immi¬ 
grants  who  did  not  essimilate  easily,  criticized  the  government  for 
appointing  someone  of  "foreign  extraction"  instead  of  someone  who  "under¬ 
stands  the  traditions  of  the  country",  and  finished  by  telling  of  coer¬ 
cive  methods  used  by  the  enemy  through  the  internment  of  relatives  of 

nationals  living  abroad,  and  stating  that  "there  is  no  reason  to  believe 

n4 

that  this  same  coercion  may  not  be  applied  in  the  case  at  point. 

The  entire  issue  was  very  unfortunate,  and  reflected  not  only 
the  hysteria  of  the  early  war  years  but  also  the  racial  bigotry  of  many 

July  8th,  1940,  p.  6. 

2NeWA-HeAa£.d,  July  9th,  1940,  p.  6. 

3New*-HeAald,  July  8th,  p.  6;  July  11th,  p.  6;  July  13th,  1940,  p.  10. 

^NewA-HeAaZd,  July  13th,  1940,  p.  10. 
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Canadians  at  that  time.  Paton’s  statements  implied  that  Eisenhardt  was, 
at  best,  a  foreign— bom  resident  who  could  be  blackmailed,  by  the  German 
occupation  of  Denmark,  into  leading  young  Canadians  along  paths  contrary 
to  Canadian  principles  of  democracy.  That  Paton,  an  M.L.A.,  could  make 
these  statements  in  the  newspaper  was  an  indication  of  the  support  that 
some  Canadians  gave  to  such  attitudes.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the 
effects  of  this  episode,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  damage  was  done  to 
the  public  images  of  both  Pro-Rec  and  Eisenhardt. 

George  M,  Weir 

In  his  role  as  Minister  of  Education,  Weir  brought  more  to  this 

office  than  most  politicians.  His  reputation  as  an  educational  reformer 

was  earned  from  his  co-authorship  of  the  Putnam  and  Weir  Report,  SuJiOCif 

o{j  the  School  SifAlenn,^  ana  his  prestige  had  been  further  enhanced 

through  his  position  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  the 

University  of  B.C.  As  a  result,  he  was  perceived  as  being  more  than  a 

2 

party  politician. 

Weir’s  personal  belief  in  the  importance  and  value  of  physical 

education  prompted  his  support  of  Pro-Rec,  He  also  proposed,  in  the  late 

3 

'30’s,  a  health  insurance  scheme  for  British  Columbia,  and  a  health 
programme  for  Canada.^ 

There  is  no  question  that  Weir’s  sponsorship  of  Pro-Rec  was  vital 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  programme’s  development.  It  is 

SuptiCL ,  pp.  54-56. 

9 

Soward,  op.  dt. ,  p.  87. 

O 

Ormsby,  op.  dl. ,  pp.  456-457. 

^George  M.  Weir,  "National  Health  Program",  M aclcan'A  Magazine, 
LIT: 12  (March  15th,  1939),  pp.  54-56. 
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probable  that  his  power  within  the  provincial  cabinet  resulted  in  the 
substantial  increases  in  funding  during  the  1930's.  Also,  Eisenhardt's 
plan  would  not  have  reached  the  government  level  in  the  first  place,  and 
could  easily  have  foundered  after  a  year  or  two,  without  Weir's  support. 

Jerry  Mathisen  and  Hilda  Keatley 

In  his  capacity  as  Provincial  Supervisor  for  men,  Jerry  Mathisen 
exerted  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  men's  programme.  He  held  this 
position  throughout  the  entire  span  of  Pro-Rec's  existence,  and  it  was 
because  of  him  that  the  gymnastics  programme  for  men  placed  so  much 
emphasis  on  striving  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  performance.  Pro-Rec 
was  noted  for  this,  and  Mathisen  was  its  chief  inspiration.  In  this 
sense,  he  was  the  cause  of  both  the  praise  and  the  blame  that  befell 
the  men's  programme  from  time  to  time.  Criticism  of  the  gymnastics 
emphasis,  and  of  the  general  European  atmosphere  of  the  programme,  was 
usually  directed  against  the  men's  classes,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  the  impressive  routines  and  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Pro- 
Rec  members  in  the  performance  of  difficult  skills  that  gave  Pro-Rec 
its  reputation  as  a  wellspring  of  gymnasts  of  British  Columbia.  Whether 
this  emphasis  was  good  or  bad  depended  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  observer, 
but  irrespective  of  that  evaluation,  Mathisen  was  highly-regarded  by 
almost  everyone  who  had  contact  with  him;  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  a 
performer,  and  an  organizer  were  respectfully  acknowledged,  and  his 
influence  on  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  Pro-Rec  programme  was  signi¬ 
ficant  . 

Hilda  Keatley  exerted  the  same  kind  of  influence  on  the  women's 
programme  as  Mathisen  did  with  the  men's.  The  women  s  classes  were  also 
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heavily  oriented  toward  gymnastics,  but  of  the  "Keep  Fit"  kind,  and  the 
demonstration  performances  were  of  massed  exercises  rather  than  of 
individual  stunts  and  vaults.  The  skill  level  was  lower  than  that 
achieved  by  the  men,  but  only  because  the  objectives  of  the  two  pro¬ 
grammes  differed  in  execution  standards.  The  women's  classes  were  not 
subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  men's  classes,  because  the  content 
of  the  women's  classes  was  not  questioned  by  observers;  Keep  Fit  acti¬ 
vities  were  considered  to  be  very  suitable  for  women  at  that  time,  and 
these  activities  did  not  carry  with  them  any  suggestions  of  foreign 
influences.  This  women's  programme  was  the  product  of  Keatley's  efforts, 
from  beginning  to  end.  She  developed  the  activities  for  the  season, 
planned  the  accompanists'  music,  trained  the  instructors,  developed  the 
programme  for  the  final  display,  and  supervised  the  classes.  Although 
she  restricted  her  activities  to  Vancouver  for  the  most  part,  her  plans 
permeated  throughout  the  province,  and  she  did  exert  some  influence  in 
other  locales. 

Because  of  the  structure  of  Pro-Rec's  administration,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  for  most  of  its  history,  the  programme  in  the 
centres  was  primarily  the  product  of  two  people.  And  it  was  to  Pro- 
Rec’s  disadvantage  that  these  two  extremely  influential  people  did  not 
work  well  together. 

The  schism  between  Mathisen  and  Keatley  has  already  received 
some  treatment.1  It  probably  did  not  become  open  antagonism  until  after 
Eisenhardt  left  for  the  army  in  1941.  At  that  time,  Mathisen,  Keatley,' 
and  Paul  King  formed  the  Executive  Board  to  administer  the  programme  in 

^StipfUL,  pp.  204-206. 
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Eisenhardt  s  absence,  and  when  King  left  in  1942,  Mathisen  and  Keatley 
continued  as  the  Board  until  Mathisen* s  appointment  as  Director  in  1944. 

I rom  a  distance  of  thirty  years,  and  in  view  of  the  natural  reluctance 
of  observers  to  give  details  of  the  clash  between  these  two  senior  staff 
members,  it  does  appear  that  this  was  a  case  of  two  very  strong  persona¬ 
lities,  each  having  protective  feelings  about  the  programmes  that  they 
saw  as  their  own,  and  refusing  to  co-operate  with  one  another  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  eliminate  the  friction. 

A  strong  Director  might  have  either  prevented  the  friction  from 
reaching  the  stage  of  open  antagonism,  or  reduced  it  enough  to  allow 
both  individuals  to  work  more  co-operatively  with  one  another.  During 
Eisenhardt *s  tenure  as  Director,  all  seemed  well,  either  because  the 
split  had  not  yet  developed  or  because  Eisenhardt* s  leadership  prevented 
such  a  problem  from  arising.  When  Mathisen  and  Keatley  were  left  on  their 
own,  they  began  to  separate  their  programmes,  and  when  Lee  arrived  in 
1946,  the  damage  had  been  done.  Still,  Lee  could  have  minimized  the 
antagonism,  if  he  had  assumed  a  more  forceful  role  in  this  conflict. 

This  he  was  unable  to  do,^  and  when  he  left,  Mathisen  and  Keatley  were 
no  closer  together.  Lee  had  had  three  choices:  to  dismiss  one  or  both 
of  the  chief  instructors;  to  insist  upon  a  reconciliation  or  a  truce, 
with  the  establishment  of  some  harmony;  or  to  leave  matters  as  they  were 
and  hope  that  they  would  improve.  That  Lee  did  not  choose  dismissal  is 
understandable;  both  Mathisen  and  Keatley  were  too  solidly  entrenched, 
too  highly  respected  by  their  instructors,  and  too  competent  in  their 
own  areas.  It  is  unfortunte  that  he  was  not  able  to  affect  a 

^Interviews  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976  and  R.J.  Phillips, 

May  19th,  1977. 
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reconciliation,  because  matters  did  not  improve  and  the  divisiveness 
that  had  existed  in  the  Branch  was  not  removed. 

The  effects  of  this  schism  are  hard  to  evaluate,  because  it 
becomes  necessary  to  speculate  on  the  form  and  direction  that  Pro-Rec 
would  have  taken  if  that  situation  had  not  developed.  Certainly,  a 
unified  agency  would  have  been  able  to  react  more  readily  to  criticism, 
and  to  changing  conditions  in  society.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  both 
Mathisen  and  Keatley  tended  to  perpetuate  their  programmes  as  much  from 
a  felt  need  to  protect  their  established  territory  as  from  a  belief  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  activities  in  these  programmes.  Much  of  the 
inflexibility  for  which  Pro-R  would  be  criticized  at  the  end  arose,  no 

doubt,  from  this  long-stand.  hism  between  these  two  senior  staff 

members . 

Ernest  Lee 

Lee's  tenure  as  Director  of  Pro-Rec  was  very  short;  he  was 
appointed  in  April,  1946,  and  then  left  for  Ottawa  in  October,  1949. 

During  that  time,  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  area  of  improved 
liaison  and  co-operation  with  the  school  programmes,  and  probably  reduced 
some  of  the  tension  that  had  existed  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  Vancouver 
School  Board.  He  also  increased  the  scope  of  the  Branch  in  the  promotion 
of  community  recreation  councils. 

However,  it  may  be  questioned  that  he  made  any  significant  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  original,  more  traditional  programme  of  Pro-Rec 
centres.  In  fact,  he  may  have  had  a  negative  affect  on  that  particular 
part  of  the  Branch's  responsibilities.  An  examination  of  the  fluctuations 
in  registrations  and  numbers  of  centres  reveals  that  during  Lee  s 

^See  Appendix  D. 
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directorship,  from  1946  to  1949,  both  of  these  factors  decreased  in 

number,  and  then  increased  after  he  left  Pro-Rec.  The  only  other  period 

of  significant  decrease  was  during  the  early  years  of  the  War  (1939  to 

1942).  The  causes  of  the  decreases  during  Lee’s  time  are  not  clearly 

understood.  It  is  known  that  part  of  the  reduction  in  centres  during 

1946-47  was  attributed  to  the  addition  of  Lee's  salary  and  expenses  to 

the  existing  Pro-Rec  budget.^  Also,  by  his  own  admission,  Lee  was  trying 

to  change  the  direction  of  Pro-Rec,  through  more  community  involvement 

and  greater  diversification  of  programme  offerings.  In  his  opinion,  the 

provincial  education  authorities  viewed  the  old  Pro-Rec  programme  as  a 

problem  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  solution,  and  he  felt  that  its 

2 

days  were  numbered.  These  perceptions  of  the  programme  affected  his 
attitude  toward  Pro-Rec,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  tackled  funda¬ 
mental  problems  such  as  the  administrative  split  between  men  and  women, 
or  the  centralization  and  rigidity  of  the  programme.  Instead,  he  concen¬ 
trated  his  efforts  on  new  activities  that  were  more  closely  related  to 
his  own  experience  and  interests,  and  to  the  changing  needs  of  society. 

Lee’s  methods  were  undoubtedly  the  correct  ones,  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  wanted  fundamental  changes  in  Pro-Rec,  but  these  fundamental 
changes  did  not  materialize,  either  because  Lee  did  not  stay  long  enough, 
or  because  he  was  not  able  to  effect  significant  change.  To  others  who 
wanted  an  improvement  of  the  existing  programme,  Lee's  tenure  was  not  a 
helpful  one,  and  appears  to  have  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for 

• 

^Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Physical  Fitness  Director, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Provincial  Supervisor  for  Men, 
Vancouver,  August  26th,  1946  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214— 1-9/Part  1]. 

^Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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after  he  left  the  Department  of  Education  did  not  officially  appoint  a 
new  Director;  instead,  they  assigned  the  acting  directorship  to  Phillips, 
and  told  him  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Lee  was  highly  regarded  as  an 
educator,  as  a  trainer  of  future  teachers,  and  as  a  provincial  supervisor 
of  physical  education,  but  as  a  Director  of  Pro-Rec,  his  contribution 
was  mixed;  he  introduced  high  school  athletics  championships  and  he 
encouraged  the  growth  of  community  recreation  councils,  but  he  did  not 
advance  the  basic  programme  of  Pro-Rec  centres  in  any  significant  way. 

R.J.  "Bus"  Phillips 

By  the  time  "Bus"  Phillips  was  appointed  Acting  Director  in  1949, 

he  had  worked  in  Pro-Rec  as  a  leader,  an  instructor,  the  Registrar,  and 

the  Chief  Clerk  or  office  manager.  He  was  well-known  and  well-liked, 

with  leadership  traits  different  from  those  exhibited  by  Eisenhardt, 

Mathisen,  or  Lee.  Phillips  was  quietly  competent,  unassuming,  and  very 

easy  to  work  with,  and  when  he  was  given  the  responsibilities  of  the 

Director,  he  was  told  that  changes  were  coming  and  that  it  was  his  duty 

to  keep  Pro-Rec  operating  as  smoothly  as  possible.'*'  This  he  appears  to 

have  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  disruption.  He  was  also  told  by 

Fairey,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the 

? 

Mathisen-Keatley  split,  and  he  did  make  progress  in  this  important 
3 

area.  He  accomplished  this  by  keeping  them  separated  as  much  as  possible 

4 

and  by  allowing  them  to  bring  their  concerns  directly  to  him. 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 

3R.J.  Phillips,  Comments  to  F.T.  Fairey,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  (typed),  November,  1952  (Phillips  Collection),  p.  3. 

^Interview  with  R.J.  Phillips,  May  19th,  1977. 
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His  new  responsibilities  demanded  that  he  become  an  overnight 

expert  on  community  recreation  because  he  was  required  to  make  speeches 

to  community  groups  in  his  capacity  as  Pro-Rec  Director.1  This  new 

involvement  brought  him  into  contact  with  other  ideas  about  public 

recreation  and  led  to  his  later  conclusion  that  "government  operation 

2 

of  Pro-Rec  centres  [was]  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  recreation", 

but  he  also  felt  that  to  eliminate  Pro-Rec  suddenly  and  completely  would 

3 

be  disastrous  and  would  meet  with  public  disapproval. 

Phillips’  tenure  was  productive,  for  the  programme  grew  in  a 
number  of  different  directions;  registrations  and  numbers  of  centres 
increased,  community  recreation  councils  continued  to  evolve;  and 
sponsorships  of  school  championships  were  solidly  established.  There 
were  no  significant  changes  in  the  nature  of  Pro-Rec  centres,  however. 
The  programme  was  essentially  the  same  as  - when  Lee  had  resigned,  and 
Phillips  was  simply  carrying  out  the  directive  of  his  superiors  —  to 
keep  things  going  until  real  changes  could  be  made. 

Effects  of  Intervals  Without  a  Director 

For  two  major  intervals,  from  1941  to  1944,  and  from  1949  to 
1953,  Pro-Rec  did  not  have  a  Director.  In  the  former  period,  Eisenhardt 
was  nominally  the  Director  but  was  on  leave  to  the  Army,  and  did  not 
function  as  an  administrative  head.  In  the  latter  period,  Phillips  was 
Acting  Director,  but  was  not  given  full  recognition  as  head,  although  he 
did  in  effect,  assume  most  of  the  responsibilities.  Therefore,  for  nine 

1I bZd. 

^Phillips,  Comments,  op.  CAX. ,  p.  3. 

^IbXcL 
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of  its  nineteen  seasons,  or  for  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent  of 
its  time  in  existence.  Pro— Rec  was  without  recognized  leadership. 

During  that  time,  there  was  no  one  person  acknowledged  by  either  the 
Provincial  Government  or  the  community  at  large  as  the  leader  in  provin¬ 
cial  recreation.  This  weakness  was  further  compounded  by  the  short 
tenure  of  those  two  men  who  did  serve  as  Director  in  the  time  between 
the  two  Director-less  periods.  Mathisen  held  the  position  for  only  two 
seasons,  and  Lee  for  only  three.  Neither  of  these  were  there  long  enough 
to  produce  lasting  changes  in  the  basic  programme  that  might  have  altered 
its  direction  and  thus  its  future.  Long-range  planning  was  not  a  feature 
of  the  administration  of  Pro-Rec,  and  this  was  a  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  entire  structure.  The  only  long-term  plans  proposed  at  any  time  were 
those  submitted  by  Mathisen,  and  these  were  designed  to  aid  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  semi-autonomous  community  recreation  councils,  not  to  change  the 
basic  Pro-Rec  programme  of  government-operated  recreation  centres.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  lack  of  a  Director  at  all  times  was  a  major 
problem  for  Pro-Rec,  and  the  cause  of  inherent  weakness.  That  the 
Department  of  Education  did  not  see  fit  to  fill  the  vacated  position  in 
1941  and  1949  suggests  that  it  did  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
its  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch. 

DRAWBACKS  OF  PRO-REC 

The  Pro-Rec  programme  was  ended  in  1953  because  certain  powerful 
groups  were  opposed  to  its  continuation.  This  opposition  was  of  two 
general  kinds:  that  which  claimed  that  Pro-Rec  had  outlived  its  original 
purpose  and  should  therefore  be  discontinued j  and  that  which  contended 
that,  irrespective  of  its  purposes  and  objectives,  Pro— Rec  had  certain 
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negative  features  that  warranted  its  termination.  It  is  to  this  latter 
kind  of  opposition  that  the  present  section  is  directed. 


Administration  and  Programming 

Centralization.  In  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter,  the  unique 
centralization  of  Pro-Rec  administration  was  described;  this  was 
seen  by  many  outsiders  as  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  improvement 
of  the  programme.  Osborne  stated,  in  a  1956  review  of  recreation  pro¬ 
grammes  in  British  Columbia,  that: 

The  weakness  of  Pro-Rec  lay  in  the  provincial  supervision 
not  only  of  programme  but  of  responsibility;  and  the  ^ 

deficiency  became  more  apparent  during  the  post-war  years. 

The  drawbacks  of  such  a  system,  in  a  province  as  large  as  British 

Columbia,  were  serious.  The  instructors  were  answerable  more  to  head 

office  than  to  the  communities  they  served,  and  the  programme  that  was 

presented  often  emanated  from  head  office,  regardless  of  the  needs  and 

interests  of  the  local  group.  For  example,  in  the  Vancouver  Island 

village  of  Cumberland,  the  following  situation  developed  in  the  post-war 

period: 

In  one  year  the  town  had  three  [Pro-Rec]  leaders  .... 

The  fundamental  problem  with  these  three  leaders  seemed 
to  be  that  they  tried  to  force  activities  on  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

One  leader  was  only  interested  in  basketball  and  for 
a  short  time  ran  a  large  group  of  basketball  enthusiasts.  .  .  . 
but  the  community  as  a  whole  did  not  want  to  participate 
in  basketball.  The  next  leader  specialized  in  boxing.  This 
is  an  excellent  sport  but  only  a  very  few  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  actively  participating.  The  last  leader  to  go  to 
the  community  was  a  gymnastic  specialist;  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  gymnastic  instructor  but  as  a  recreation  leader  he  was 
very  poor. 2 


1R.F.  Osborne,  "Leadership  in  Recreation  in  British  Columbia,", 
2 

Nixon,  op.  cJX.  t  pp.  29-30. 


p.  18. 
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Centralization  had  many  advantages,  but  as  local  communities  developed 
their  own  needs,  and  as  society  moved  further  away  from  the  problems  of 
the  Depression  and  the  demands  of  wartime,  a  programme  tightly-controlled 
from  a  provincial  head  office  made  less  sense  to  the  populace  than  one 
which  allowed  for  local  variations. 

Inflexibility.  Closely  related  to  centralization  was  the  lack 
of  flexibility  in  the  programme  and  the  structure  of  the  Branch.  In 
spite  of  statements  that  implied  change  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  the 
basic  programme  did  not  alter  significantly  in  the  nineteen  years  it 
was  offered.  An  instructor  taking  as  much  as  fifteen  years  leave  could 
return  and  find  essentially  the  same  programme,  facilities,  type  of 
equipment,  form  of  final  displays,  senior  instructors,  purposes,  content 
and  form  of  summer  school,  administrative  organization,  qualifications 
and  source  of  instructors,  and  many  other 'similar  kinds  of  features. 

The  Branch  expanded  its  breadth  of  services  to  the  public  through 
community  councils  and  school  championships,  but  it  did  not  change  the 
original  formula  for  the  Pro-Rec  centres  themselves. 

This  is  not  surprising,  given  the  attitudes  of  the  senior  instruc¬ 
tors  toward  their  own  programmes,  but  this  lack  of  substantial  change 
suggests  an  inability  to  adapt,  where  adaptation  would  have  been  the 
obvious  answer  to  criticism.  For  example,  repeated  claims  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  gymnastics  ought  to  have  produced, 
after  some  years,  a  modification  in  the  programme,  but  no  such  change 
was  ever  made.  Instead,  the  criticism  was  countered  in  one  of  two  ways 
—  either  the  charge  was  denied,  or  the  emphasis  was  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  gymnastics  was  a  valuable  activity.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  serious  examination  of  criticisms,  nor  any  mechanism 
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for  internal  evaluation  of  the  programme  in  terms  of  its  objectives. 
Outward  measures  of  success,  such  as  numbers  of  members,  were  taken  as 
indications  that  all  was  well,  and  the  programme  did  not  adapt  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions  in  society.  By  contrast,  the  Alberta  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  had  been  inspired  by  Pro-Rec,  adapted  continuously  and 
remained  strong  and  viable;  by  1953,  when  Pro-Rec  was  ended,  the  Alberta 
Health  and  Recreation  Branch  had  evolved  into  a  recreation  leadership 
agency  working  closely  with  sports  groups,  and  it  became  even  stronger 
with  subsequent  changes  in  its  structure  and  prngr^mmp . ^ 

Restricted  Nature  of  Activities.  After  its  initial  period  of 
success  in  the  1930’s,  Pro-Rec  became  the  object  of  criticism  from 
outside  groups  and  individuals  because  of  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
activities  presented  at  centres.  Specifically,  it  was  the  stress  on 

gymnastics  that  generated  most  of  the  adverse  comment  and  this  started 

2 

as  early  as  1936-37.  Lee  stated  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  gymnastics 

programme  for  men  developed  to  the  stage  where  the  gymnasts  became 

almost  like  circus  performers,  and  that  this  discouraged  the  average 

3 

citizen,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  perform  at  their  level. 

In  1946,  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Voatk  and 

RtCAZCULLovi,  while  praising  Pro-Rec  for  many  of  its  achievements,  was 

highly  critical  of  the  narrow  programme  offerings: 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  programme  ...  is  its  some¬ 
what  limited  philosophy.  It  has  been  framed  largely  in 
terms  of  physical  education,  and  according  to  some  physical 
educators,  is  very  limited  in  its  outlook  even  in  this 

^Baka,  Op.  clt.  ,  pp.  229-234. 

2Public  Sckoot!>  RzposU,  1936-37,  p.  79. 

"^Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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field,  since  it  has  emphasized  classes,  drills,  calis¬ 
thenics,  gymnastics,  without  providing  an  adequate  balance 
in  terms  of  out-of-door  sports  ....  For  this  reason, 
some  critics  have  even  condemned  it  as  "old-fashioned"  or 
"European"  in  character. 

Physical  education  may  be  a  desirable  starting  point 
for  a  recreation  programme,  because  it  corresponds  to 
current  interests  and  desires.  But  no  recreation  programme 
can  be  successful  if  it  limits  itself  to  these  activities 
alone  for  an  indefinite  period.^ 

The  authors  of  this  report  felt  that  a  good  foundation  had  been  laid,  but 

hoped  that  the  emphasis  would  shift  to  social,  cultural,  and  educational 

activities,  thus  producing  a  broad  programme  of  recreation.  They  cited, 

2 

as  an  encouraging  sign,  the  new  Saskatchewan  Recreation  Movement. 

As  with  other  entrenched  features  of  Pro-Rec,  concern  about  a 
narrow  programme  did  not  produce  an  improvement  in  the  situation.  There 
are  a  number  of  possible  reasons  for  this:  a  firm  belief  in  the  right¬ 
ness  of  the  content;  an  attitude  of  paternalism  that  was  part  of  the 
legacy  of  the  Depression;  fear  on  the  part  of  senior  staff  that  they 
would  be  venturing  away  frcm  a  safe  and  proven  programme;  inability  of 
staff  or  instructors  to  present  different  activities;  or  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  society  with  respect  to  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  real  problem  was  more  than  just  one  of  these  reasons,  however; 
it  was  related  to  the  situation  that  would  allow  any  one  of  these 
reasons  to  prevail  and  to  affect  the  scope  of  the  programme.  The  problem 
was  that  Pro-Rec  was  not  accountable  to  any  group  or  individual  except 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  absence  of  a  policy-making  body,  with 
power  to  effect  change,  meant  that  criticisms  could  be  ignored,  or  go 
unheard.  Lacking  the  machinery  for  self-evaluation,  Pro-Rec  tended  to 


Canadian  Youth  Commission,  op.  CaX.  ,  p.  83. 
^ I  £mLc£.  ,  p.  84. 
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perpetuate  an  existing  poor  situation,  and  the  problem  of  narrowness 
was  never  seriously  addressed. 

Relationships  with  Other  Groups 

Vancouver  School  Board.  Over  its  nineteen  years  in  operation, 

Pro-Rec  never  succeeded  in  establishing  amicable  relations  with  the 

Vancouver  School  Board,  the  most  influential  school  district  in  the 

province.  Without  the  support  of  this  school  board,  Pro-Rec  could  not 

hope  to  be  fully  accepted  as  a  legitimate  educational  enterprise,  and 

limited  school  co-operation  was  always  given  very  grudgingly. 

The  first  indication  that  the  Vancouver  School  Board's  support 

would  be  qualified  came  in  November,  1934,  when  a  meeting  of  the 

trustees  agreed  that  Pro-Rec  would  be  allowed  to  register  members  for 

centres  in  schools  but  only  if  the  regular  rental  fees  were  paid,  if 

the  school  janitor  was  present  and  in  charge  of  facilities,  if  ball 

games  were  prohibited  in  auditoriums,  and  if  the  Board  was  freed  from 
2 

liability.  Then,  in  December,  Eisenhardt  succeeded  in  circumventing 

the  joint  parks-schools  advisory  committee  established  to  work  with  Pro- 

3 

Rec  in  Vancouver,  and  from  that  time  on  there  was  little  else  but  ill- 
will  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  Vancouver  school  authorities.  Eisenhardt 
and  Gordon  Brandreth,  Physical  Education  Supervisor  for  Vancouver,  did 
not  get  on  well  together,  and  Brandreth Ts  opinion  was  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  among  physical  education  professionals  in  B.C.  Complaints  from 
the  school  authorities  about  damage  to  facilities  were  common,  and 

0 

^Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977. 

^Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  School  Trus¬ 
tees,  November  19th,  1934,  p.  4168  [VCA:  RG  8/Series  A2/Volume  20]. 

3 

SupttCL,  p.  76. 
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there  was  opposition  to  the  storage  of  Pro-Rec  equipment  in  some  school 
gymnasia.  These  complaints  started  in  the  1930’s  and  continued  into 
the  period  after  the  War,  when  junior  membership  increased.  The 
Vancouver  School  Board  was  most  vocal  in  its  opposition  to  juniors 
participating  in  Pro-Rec  classes.  In  Brandreth’s  opinion,  the  trouble 
stemmed  from  Pro-Rec ’s  tendency  to  keep  extending  the  programme  beyond 
the  centres,  so  as  to  justify  its  existence.  Set  up  to  meet  certain 
objectives,  it  achieved  these  and  then  moved  farther  afield,  and  thus 
into  the  schools.  This  brought  the  Vancouver  School  Board  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Department  of  Education,  and,  in  such  a  clash,  Victoria 
3 

had  to  win.  Yet  another  cause  of  friction  was  the  minor  vandalism 

caused  in  some  schools  by  junior  members  of  Pro-Rec  who  vented  their 

anti-school  feelings  on  the  school  property  when  they  were  there  in  the 

evenings;  without  strict  school  supervision  of  these  students,  damage 

frequently  occurred,  and  this  gave  the  Vancouver  School  Board  further 

4 

reason  to  oppose  Pro-Rec  classes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  most  of  this  contention  was  the 
junior  programme.  From  the  beginning,  the  Vancouver  school  officials 
did  not  want  their  school  students  participating  in  Pro-Rec  classes, 
whether  held  in  the  schools  or  not.5  At  first  they  were  successful  in 
keeping  this  to  a  minimum,  but  after  the  UcutsLOYidi  Vhy£>-Lc£iZ.  FHi'KLAA  AcJt 

"^Eisenhardt  Personal  Report,  November  15th,  1935  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977. 

3lbld.  ‘'ibid. 

5Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  from 
H.N.  McCorkindale,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Vancouver,  November  3rd, 
1936  [PABC:  8.9.4  -  8.9.5  g.  Box  l-2b]. 
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was  passed  in  1943,  juniors  were  officially  included,  because  the  KoJi 
was  intended  to  serve  Canadians  of  all  ages.  This  precipitated  a 
serious  confrontation  in  1945  between  Pro-Rec  and  the  Vancouver  School 
Board,  with  the  latter  claiming  that  Pro-Rec  was  contributing  to  juve- 

O 

nile  delinquency  by  holding  junior  classes  after  the  supper  hour. 

Weir,  as  Minister  of  Education,  intervened  in  this  dispute  and  over- 

3 

ruled  the  school  board  decision  that  no  evening  classes  could  be  held. 
Although  the  debate  ended  there,  the  antagonism  did  not,  and  relations 
between  the  two  opposing  groups  did  not  improve. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Vancouver  School  Board  had  always  viewed 
Pro-Rec  activities  as  an  encroachment  into  its  legitimate  territory. 
Pro-Rec,  like  Nature,  seemed  to  abhor  a  vacuum,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  demonstrated  need  for  physical  recreation  classes,  Pro-Rec  produced 
them.  For  many  school  children,  Pro-Rec  classes  were  the  only  opportu¬ 
nities  for  organized  physical  education,  and  in  various  parts  of 

4 

Vancouver,  those  classes  did  meet  that  demand.  This  was  resented  by 
many  physical  education  teachers,  who  felt  that  their  programmes  should 
receive  the  government  funds  that  were  going  to  Pro-Rec.  Another  cause 
of  resentment  was  the  Vancouver  School  Board  application  of  a  very 
restrictive  policy  about  the  use  of  facilities  after  school  hours. 

Groups  using  school  gymnasia  paid  a  rental  fee,  and  this  meant  that 

"^Letter  to  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  from  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness,  Ottawa,  June  19th, 
1945  [PAC:  RG  29/829/214-1-9]. 

o 

Letter  to  Ian  Eisenhardt,  National  Physical  Fitness  Director, 
Ottawa,  from  Jerry  Mathisen,  Pro-Rec  Director,  Vancouver,  October  2nd, 
1945  [PAC:  RG  29/826/214-1-9/Part  1]. 

"^Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977 
^Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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school  teachers  could  not  come  into  their  own  gymnasia  with  their  own 

groups  but  outside  organizations  could.  Pro-Rec,  as  one  of  these 

outside  agencies,  provided  programmes  that  were  often  more  appealing  to 

the  school  children  than  their  own  physical  education  classes  were. 

Also,  teachers  claimed  that  Pro— Rec  classes  were  using  and  abusing 

2 

school  equipment.  For  these,  and  other  described  reasons,  the  friction 
that  developed  between  Pro-Rec  and  school  personnel  continued  to  build 
over  the  years,  and  when  Pro-Rec  was  challenged  in  1953,  the  Vancouver 
School  Board  did  not  object. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Brandreth* s  opposition  to  Pro-Rec, 
and  this  was  evident  even  before  the  effects  of  the  expanded  junior  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  felt.  In  a  1943  proposal  for  peace-time  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  recreation  in  British  Columbia,  Brandreth  outlined  community 
and  school  needs  in  a  post-war  society,  and  proposed  a  provincial  scheme 
markedly  different  from  that  conducted  by  Pro-Rec.  In  Brandreth* s 
detailed  plan,  a  provincial  lay  council  on  recreative  physical  training 
would  oversee  programmes  presented  by  field  secretaries  or  instructors 
possessing  "recognized  qualifications  in  physical  training  activities." 
The  province  would  be  divided  into  autonomous  and  self-supporting  areas, 
with  area  councils  responsible  for  promotion  and  co-ordination  of  acti¬ 
vities  presented  by  various  organizations.  In  short,  Brandreth* s  pro¬ 
posal  advocated  an  entirely  different  kind  of  organization  from  that 
presented  by  Pro-Rec;  it  differed  in  philosophical  foundations,  in  allo¬ 
cation  of  funds,  in  source  and  kind  of  leadership,  and  in  the  basic 

"''Interview  with  Robert  Osborne,  May  10th,  1977. 

^IbsLd. 
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unit  of  activity  organization.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Brandreth  pro¬ 
posed  this  scheme  because  he  was  opposed  to  Pro-Rec,  or  whether  he 
opposed  Pro-Rec  because  it  operated  contrary  to  principles  he  espoused; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  advocated  major  changes  in  the  provincial 
programme  for  post-school  recreation. 

Although  Pro-Rec  was  the  object  of  considerable  criticism  from 
the  Vancouver  School  Board  over  the  years,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
all  of  the  fault  lay  with  Pro-Rec.  The  Vancouver  School  Board  was  never 
particularly  co-operative  with  respect  to  the  Pro-Rec  programme,  and 
often  seemed  to  place  obstacles  in  its  path.  This  is  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  with  more  positive  support  from  this  important  school  board,  Pro- 
Rec  would  have  had  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  facilities,  could  have 
been  brought  into  the  mainstream  of  the  physical  education  profession, 
and  may  well  have  assumed  a  different  form  and  function,  in  the  long 
term. 

Physical  Education  Professionals.  The  ill-will  that  developed 
between  Pro-Rec  and  the  Vancouver  School  Board  might  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  if  Pro-Rec  had  had  the  support  of  the  physical  educators  of 
British  Columbia,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  chief  criticism 
voiced  by  leaders  of  the  physical  education  profession  was  the  lack  of 
proper  educational  background  of  the  Pro-Rec  instructors.  Most  instruc¬ 
tors  were  not  certified  teachers,  and  their  training  was  restricted  to 

the  Pro-Rec  Summer  School  courses.  Also,  in  many  communities,  they  were 

• 

actually  teaching  physical  education  for  the  school  board,  although 

1W.  Gordon  Brandreth,  "Report  on  Expansion  and  Promotion  of 
Physical  Education  and  Recreational  Activities  in  British  Columbia  , 
submitted  to  George  M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  October  1st,  1943 
[VCA:  RG  8,  Series  D-3,  Volume  19,  File  No.  25]. 
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usually  after  school  hours.  This  teaching  practice  was  contrary  to  the 
professional  aims  of  physical  educators,  who,  by  the  late  1930’s,  were 
beginning  to  develop  standards  associated  with  American  university 
degrees,  and  were  at  least  attempting  to  improve  the  quality  of 
physical  education  by  certifying  teachers  who  attended  summer  school 
courses  organized  through  the  provincial  normal  schools  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. ^ 

This  criticism  caused  a  permanent  and  deep  rift  between  Pro-Rec 
personnel  and  university  and  school  teachers.  Trained  Pro-Rec  instruc¬ 
tors  felt  that  they  were  always  looked  down  upon,  and  that  their  back- 

2 

grounds  were  held  in  low  regard.  This  was  particularly  galling  to  some¬ 
one  like  Hilda  Keatley,  whose  training  at  Dartford  Physical  Training 

College  ranked  with  the  best  in  the  world,  but  was  not  recognized,  in 

3 

British  Columbia  at  that  time,  as  being  of  particular  worth.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Pro- 
Rec  Summer  School  were  less  than  minimal,  by  University  and  Normal 
School  standards,  and  that  the  courses  given  there  were  narrow  in  out¬ 
look,  giving  little  or  no  knowledge  about  current  theories  in  philosophy 
and  content  of  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Eventually,  as  the  physical  education  profession  in  British 
Columbia  became  more  organized,  and  was  able  to  raise  its  standards  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Bachelor  of  Physical  Education  degree  at  the 
University  of  B.C.,4  Pro-Rec  increasingly  moved  "beyond  the  pale"  of 

$ 

^Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977. 

^Interview  with  Hilda  Keatley,  February  21st,  1976. 

bid. 

^The  first  degree  was  granted  in  1949. 
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physical  education.  Thus,  when  the  Social  Credit  government  decided  to 
replace  Pro-Rec  with  the  new  Community  Programmes  Branch,  there  was  no 
opposition  from  the  physical  educators  of  B.C.  Unlike  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Manitoba,  who  lobbied  actively  for  the  retention  of  that 
province's  physical  fitness  programme,1  the  B.C.  Branch  of  the  Canadian 

Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  welcomed 

2 

Pro-Rec 's  replacement;  to  this  group  of  teachers,  Pro-Rec  was  lacking 
a  professional  attitude,  employed  only  one  method  of  teaching  and  one 
concept  of  content,  and  was  perceived  to  be  detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  physical  education  and  recreation  in  B.C.  It  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  its  end  was  long  overdue. 

Other  Organizations.  One  of  the  longest-lived  criticism  against 

Pro-Rec  was  its  tendency  to  overlap  with  programmes  offered  by  other 

agencies.  One  such  agency,  a  critic  and  a  rival  of  Pro-Rec  from  the 

3 

beginning,  was  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  based  their  programmes  on  gymnastics,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  felt  that 
Pro-Rec  was  using  government  funds  to  attract  members  who  might  otherwise 
have  joined  the  "Y".  Pro-Rec  was  free,  and  it  appealed  to  young  men  who 
wanted  to  excel  in  gymnastics,  whereas  the  "Y"  charged  a  fee,  and  had  a 
lower  level  of  achievement  because  it  also  catered  to  businessmen.  Lee 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  tried  to  reduce  the  friction, 
but  it  was  always  there,  and  produced  yet  another  important  agency  that 
was  not  sorry  to  see  Pro-Rec  terminated.  Another  organization  which 

1Baka,  Op.  clt. ,  pp.  339-341. 

O 

Interview  with  H.  Douglas  Whittle,  December  6th,  1978. 

O 

Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 
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resented  Pro-Rec  s  programme  was  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  of  the 
Greater  Vancouver  area.  The  P.T.A.  sponsored  many  Keep  Fit  classes  for 
women  and  felt  that  the  government  was  giving  unfair  advantage  to  the 
Pro-Rec  classes  in  this  area.^ 

The  general  problem  of  overlapping,  which  could  occur  with  a 

variety  of  agencies  in  different  communities,  seems  to  have  been  a 

serious  cause  for  complaints  from  the  beginning  of  Pro-Rec’ s  existence. 

The  criticism  was  repeatedly  answered  in  general  statements  issued  over 

2 

the  years:  in  annual  reports  of  the  Branch;  in  official  programmes  for 

3  4 

the  Mass  Displays;  and  in  speeches  by  Eisenhardt.  The  Investigating 
Committee,  which  examined  Pro-Rec  in  1951,  summed  up  this  problem  in  a 
critical  statement  in  its  report: 

There  is  considerable  duplication  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial-Recreation  services  and  those  of  other  agencies 
such  as  night  schools,  parks  boards,  and  community  associ¬ 
ations  of  various  kinds.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
programmes  being  offered  free  of  charge  by  this  Branch 
and  identical  programmes  being  operated  by  other  agencies 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  involving  the  payment  of  fees 
by  participants.  On  occasion,  these  parallel  classes  are 
held  in  the  same  building!^ 

Whether  Pro-Rec  could  have  eliminated  this  overlapping  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Given  the  free  aspect  of  the  classes,  and  the  pressures  to 
show  worth  of  continued  financial  support  by  increases  in  membership, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  overlapping  developed.  Because 

^Interview  with  Gordon  Brandreth,  May  24th,  1977. 

2Publlc  School*  Report,  1935-36,  p.  117. 

o 

"Mass  Display  Programme",  1945,  p.  3. 

^Ian  Eisenhardt,  "Why  Recreation  Centres",  1936  (Eisenhardt 
Collection) . 

^Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  op.  cJX.  ,  p.  13. 
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of  its  administrative  structure,  the  Pro-Rec  staff  may  have  become 
isolated,  and  therefore  unable  to  respond  wisely  to  outside  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  that  Pro— Rec  had  outlived  its  purpose 
may  have  been  the  most  valid  point,  with  other  agencies  able,  after  the 
War,  to  take  over  many  of  the  services  that  Pro-Rec  had  been  providing 
to  the  public. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PRO-REC 

In  order  to  counteract  the  impression  given  by  the  detailed  des¬ 
cription  of  the  negative  aspects  of  Pro-Rec,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  features  were  of  concern  to  only  a  minority  of  the  population, 
although  a  very  powerful  minority.  Most  of  the  people  associated  with 
Pro-Rec  felt  that  it  was  worthwhile,  and  they  tended  to  support  it 
rather  than  to  criticize;  it  was  only  select  groups  such  as  politicians, 
professional  physical  educators,  and  leaders  of  competing  agencies  that 
mounted  serious  opposition  to  the  programme.  Even  those  who  were 
critical  of  some  features  often  spoke  highly  of  other  aspects  of  Pro-Rec. 
Lee  admired  it  as  a  "people's  movement",  and  said  that  its  best  contri¬ 
bution  was  during  the  Depression.1  Fairey  reported  that  it  had  made  a 

laudable  contribution  to  the  health,  happiness  and  welfare  of  low-income 
2 

citizens;  and  Van  Vliet,  Director  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  from  1936  to  1945,  admired  the  Pro-Rec  instructors' 
aggressive  belief  in  their  programme,  and  felt  that  Pro-Rec  filled  a  real 
need  at  the  time.  Osborne  stated  that  Pro-Rec Ts  use  of  school  buildings 

1 Interview  with  Ernest  Lee,  June  28th,  1976. 

o 

Fairey,  Of.  CJJt.  ,  p.  2. 

^Interview  with  Maury  Van  Vliet,  former  Director  of  Physical 
Education  at  the  University  of  B.C.,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  27th,  1976. 
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was  innovative  and  ahead  of  its  time;  he  also  said  that,  through  the 
Pro— Rec  Summer  School,  the  provincial  government  was  producing  some 
physical  education  instructors,  and  that  most  of  them  were  good,  even 
though  their  educational  theory  background  was  limited;"^  he  believed 
that  Pro-Rec  was  successful  for  most  of  its  time,  and  only  began  to 

2 

lose  members  in  the  last  few  years,  when  community  centres  started  up. 

Pro-Rec’ s  contributions  were  many  and  varied.  They  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  earlier  chapters  and  are  briefly  summarized  here 
to  demonstrate  their  breadth.  The  most  important  was  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health  and  physical  fitness  of  each  of  its  members,  who 
numbered  in  the  thousands.  Regular  exercise  produces  important  health 
benefits,  and  this  most  mundane  consideration,  often  overlooked  in  the 
myriad  of  administrative  details,  remains  by  far  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  Pro-Rec.  Over  300,000  members  registered  with  Pro- 
Rec  between  1934  and  1953,  and  even  though  that  number  included  hundreds 
of  duplications,  it  was  nevertheless  an  outstanding  achievement. 

As  a  model  for  other  programmes,  Pro-Rec  was  clearly  inspira¬ 
tional.  Its  success  served  to  encourage  others  in  the  establishment  of 
schemes  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba,  and  it  also  gave  federal 
authorities  a  justification  for  financial  support  through  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Programme,  and  a  pattern  for  the  National 
Physical  Pttn&AA  Act. 

Although  Pro-Rec  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  from  physical 
educators  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  from  the  Vancouver  School  Board, 

"^Interview  with  Robert  Osborne,  May  10th,  1977. 

2lbld. 
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it  was  appreciated  in  other  parts  of  the  province  because  it  was  the 
only  form  of  physical  education  available,  and  the  activities  presented 
there  were  considered  very  good.  Until  after  World  War  II,  most  rural 
schools  in  B.C.  did  not  offer  regular  instruction  in  physical  education, 
and  Pro-Rec  filled  that  void  until  gymnasia  and  qualified  teachers  be¬ 
came  available.  In  addition,  organized  municipal  playgrounds  used  Pro- 
Rec  instructors  during  the  summer  months;"'’  and  special  institutions  such 
as  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  provincial  penal 
institutions,  and  the  provincial  mental  hospital  were  able  to  develop 
recreation  programmes  through  the  use  of  Pro-Rec  instructors,  some  of 
whom  became  permanent  employees  with  those  institutions. 

In  the  area  of  high  school  athletics,  the  contribution  of  Pro- 
Rec  under  Lee  and  Phillips  was  extremely  valuable.  The  staging  of 
provincial  championships  by  the  Branch  gave  those  sports  the  necessary 
organization  that  the  schools  were  not  able  to  provide.  Many  years 
after  Pro-Rec  was  disbanded,  the  B.C.  Federation  of  School  Athletic 
Associations  was  organized  and  assumed  responsibility  for  all  provin¬ 
cial  championships;  but  from  1953  until  1969,  each  sport  was  left  to 
organize  itself  as  best  it  could.  The  difficulties  that  these  sports 

had  during  that  time  are  indicative  of  the  void  left  when  Pro-Rec  ser- 

2 

vices  were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  sorely  missed.  Only  boys  basketball 
was  well  enough  established  to  operate  successful  provincial  champion¬ 
ships  after  Pro-Rec  ended,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  continued 

Colonist,  August  2nd,  1936,  p.  13. 

2 As  an  example,  the  revival  of  the  provincial  play-offs  for 
t  basketball,  a  very  popular  inter— school  sport,  was  delayed  until 
1958,  when  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  B.C. 
assumed  sponsorship  of  the  defunct  championship. 
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interest  of  "Bus”  Phillips. 

Another  important  contribution  made  by  Pro-Rec  to  the  schools 
was  the  holding  of  clinics  for  coaches  and  referees  throughout  the 
province  for  a  variety  of  sports.  Also,  the  positive  assistance  given 
to  those  communities  in  the  development  of  recreation  councils  and 
centres  was  of  value,  as  were  the  subsidy  grants  toward  the  salaries  of 
community  centre  directors;  this  latter  feature  was  the  only  one  that 
Fairey  wanted  to  retain  in  the  new  Community  Programmes  Branch  formed 
in  1953. 1 

Sport  in  British  Columbia  was  also  aided  by  Pro-Rec.  Gymnastics 
was  the  greatest  beneficiary,  but  cricket,  archery,  square  dance,  field 
hockey,  softball,  soccer,  tennis,  and  track  and  field  also  gained  in 
some  way  —  either  through  direct  assistance  in  the  form  of  staff,  pro¬ 
grammes,  or  organized  competition;  or  through  the  sponsorship  by  Pro- 
Rec  of  teams  in  local  leagues. 

The  legacies  of  Pro-Rec  are  complex  and  therefore  difficult  to 
evaluate.  Many  of  its  members  and  leaders  went  on  to  careers  as  physical 
education  teachers,  and  some  of  that  interest  was  probably  kindled  by 
Pro-Rec  classes.  Another  legacy  was  the  number  of  thriving  programmes 
in  other  provinces  that  were  partially  indebted  to  the  inspirational 
model  of  Pro-Rec  in  the  1930’s.  Also,  many  former  members  continued 
their  interest  in  physical  fitness  and  Keep  Fit  programmes,  and  joined 

2 

night  school  classes  and  community  centres  as  a  substitute  for  Pro— Rec. 
And  for  some  one  hundred  elderly  ladies  in  Victoria,  the  memories  of 

^Fairey,  Op.  CJJt.  ,  p.  5. 

^Gymnastics  classes  are  still  called  "Pro-Rec"  by  some  residents 
of  the  Fraser  Valley.  (Interview  with  Thomas  Ruben,  May  25th,  1977). 
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Pro— Rec  were  strong  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  reunion  in  1976  and  to 
try  once  again  the  exercise  routines  that  they  had  practised  during  the 
’30’s  and  the  ’AO’s."*- 

Much  of  the  criticism  levelled  against  Pro-Rec  over  the  years 
was  legitimate  and,  by  1953,  it  probably  had  outlived  its  purpose  and 
its  time.  Unfortunately,  as  with  anything  that  is  ended  publicly  by  a 
decision  based  upon  negative  features,  only  those  features  were  given 
prominence;  the  positive  attributes  were  often  forgotten.  Pro-Rec’ s 
existence  did  not  warrant  this  treatment;  on  balance,  its  strengths  out¬ 
weighed  its  weaknesses,  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  very 
special  movement  that  gave  thousands  of  British  Columbians  unique 
opportunities  for  healthful  physical  recreation  and  enjoyable  social 
activities . 


Th<l  V'LctofiMin,  July  2nd,  1976,  p.  9. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  write  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  provincial  recreation  programme  (Pro-Rec)  that  operated  in  British 
Columbia  from  1934  to  1953,  and  to  examine  its  significance,  its 
influence  on  other  recreation  schemes  in  Canada,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
termination.  The  main  problem,  the  history  of  Pro-Rec,  was  presented  in 
three  parts:  an  examination  of  the  background  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  of  Pro-Rec Ts  inception;  a  descriptive  narrative  of  the  programme, 
set  forth  in  three  time  periods;  and  an  interpretation  of  selected 
issues.  The  historical  method  was  used,  with  data  collected  from: 
personal  interviews;  archival  research;  the  study  of  available  records, 
reports,  and  artifacts;  government  documents;  personal  collections  of 
Pro-Rec  materials;  films;  theses;  newspaper  reports;  and  published 
articles.  An  organized  narrative  was  formed,  based  upon  evaluation, 
analysis,  and  synthesis  of  the  data.  Interpretations  were  then  made, 
and  conclusions  drawn. 

SUMMARY 

Pro-Rec  was  a  public  programme  of  physical  recreation  sponsored. 
Uy  the  provincial  government  of  British  Columbia;  no  admission  fees  were 
charged,  and  the  programme  operated  from  November,  1934,  to  August,  1953. 
Instituted  as  the  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  Branch  of  the 
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Department  of  Education,  and  intended  to  provide  physical  recreation 
for  the  unemployed,  it  quickly  attracted  thousands  of  men  and  women  as 
members,  and  became  available  to  all  adults.  During  World  War  II,  Pro- 
Rec  modified  its  programme  offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wartime 
society,  and  after  the  War,  expanded  its  scope  to  assist  communities  in 
the  establishment  of  their  own  recreation  schemes.  Pro-Rec  centres 
were  located  in  all  of  the  major  population  centres  of  the  province, 
and  in  many  rural  areas. 

The  central  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  free  Pro-Rec  centre, 
which  members  attended  bi-weekly  during  the  October-to-March  season. 

The  programme  was  based  on  Danish  and  Swedish  gymnastics,  supplemented 
by  sports  and  dance  activities.  Annual  Pro-Rec  championships  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  a  wide  range  of  sports.  Members  could  participate  in  a  number 
of  other  physical  recreation  activities,  in  addition  to  the  regular  pro¬ 
grammes  at  centres.  Facilities  were  rented  by  Pro-Rec,  and  equipment 
was  provided  for  the  activities.  Full-time  or  part-time  instructors  for 
the  classes  were  provided  by  Pro-Rec,  and  were  trained  at  the  annual 
Pro-Rec  Summer  School.  At  the  end  of  each  winter  season,  widespread 
publicity  was  generated  by  regional  displays  or  demonstrations,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  popular  and  spectacular  Mass  Display  held  in 
Vancouver. 

Because  of  its  well-publicized  success  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
leaders,  Pro-Rec  served  as  an  inspiration  for  similar  programmes  in  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces.  At  the  federal  level,  it  was  a  model  for 
Dominion— Provincial  physical  fitness  schemes  of  the  Depression,  and  the 

hlcutionaZ  Vky^Zcat  FZtneA-6  koX  of  1943. 

The  most  important  individuals  in  Pro-Rec  during  its  formative 
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years  were  Ian  Eisenhardt,  the  originator  of  the  scheme  and  its  first 
Director,  and  George  Weir,  the  Minister  of  Education  who  provided  the 
necessary  political  support  for  its  establishment  and  continuance. 

Other  influential  leaders  were  Jerry  Mathisen  and  Hilda  Keatley,  super¬ 
visors  of  the  men’s  and  women’s  programmes,  respectively. 

Pro-Rec  centres  and  membership  registrations  fluctuated  widely 
over  the  years.  Initially,  numbers  rose  to  a  peak  in  1939,  and  then  fell 
markedly  during  the  early  years  of  the  War.  A  period  of  strong  growth 
occurred  late  in  the  War,  coinciding  with  the  passage  of  the  UcutiondZ 
Physical  F Adt  in  1943.  In  the  late  1940’ s,  another  decline  was 
seen,  followed  by  a  short,  final  period  of  slight  growth.  The  allocation 
of  funds  showed  some  correspondence  to  this  pattern,  but  only  up  to 
1949;  thereafter,  funds  and  registrations  increased  while  centres 
decreased  in  number.^ 

Pro-Rec 's  nineteen  years  produced  mixed  reactions.  It  was 
acclaimed  for  its  contributions  to  thousands  of  members,  and  for  its 
extensive  services  that  filled  a  void  in  physical  recreation  in  British 
Columbia.  It  was  also  criticized  for:  its  narrow  approach  to  recreation 
in  general  and  to  physical  recreation  in  particular;  its  highly-centra¬ 
lized  structure;  its  dependence  upon  junior  members;  its  use  of  non¬ 
professional  instructors;  and  its  expansion  into  areas  judged  to  belong 
to  other  agencies.  In  1953,  voices  were  raised  both  in  protest  and  in 
support  of  its  termination. 


Appendix  M. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A  number  of  hypotheses  were  formulated  as  bases  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  conclusions  of  the  study,  and  are  discussed  individually  in 
this  section. 

1.  That  the  Pro-Rec  programme  fulfilled  an  important  need  in  the  field 

of  public  recreation.  This  was  attested  to  by  the  number  of  members  who 
enrolled  over  the  years.  Pro-Rec  was  particularly  important  during  the 
Depression,  and  was  more  important  for  women  than  for  men.  After  World 
War  II,  the  need  for  Pro-Rec  centres  was  less  apparent  as  other  forms 
of  physical  recreation  became  available,  and  as  enrollment  of  adults 
decreased;  junior  membership  was  more  significant  toward  the  end.  Pro- 
Rec  was  largely  successful  in  the  specific  field  of  physical  recreation, 
and  was  not  as  important  in  other  areas  of-  public  recreation.  In  some 
communities,  Pro-Rec  also  fulfilled  an  important  need  in  the  physical 
education  programmes  of  the  schools,  operating  classes  which  would  have 
otherwise  not  been  available. 

2.  That  Pro-Rec  served  as  a  model  for  the  establishment  of  similar 

recreation  programmes  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  In  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  Pro-Rec  did  provide  provincial  authorities  with  an 
inspirational  model.  However,  the  most  important  contribution  made  by 
Pro— Rec  was  through  the  individuals  who  travelled  to  those  provinces  to 
assist  with  the  establishment  of  their  recreation  schemes.  Manitoba 
was  only  marginally  influenced  by  the  concepts  developed  in  B.C. 

3.  That  Pro-Rec  was  an  important  agency  affecting  the  establishment  of 


federal  programmes  of  physical  fitness  and  recreation.  This  hypothesis 
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was  largely  supported  by  the  study.  Pro-Rec  served  as  an  example  of 
what  could  be  achieved  through  a  provincial  programme,  but  the  important 
British  Columbia  factor  in  the  establishment  of  federal  programmes  was 
Ian  Eisenhardt,  the  creator  of  Pro-Rec. 

4,  That  the  activities  of  the  Pro-Rec  Branch  expanded  beyond  the 
original  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  scheme.  This  was  unquestionably 
the  case,  and  was  manifest  very  early  in  Pro-Rec’ s  existence.  The 
first  expansion  was  from  unemployed  men  to  employed  men,  and  then  to 
women.  During  World  War  II,  Pro-Rec  services  also  included  classes 
for  special  groups  associated  with  the  war  effort,  as  well  as  for 
people  in  institutions.  After  the  War,  the  Branch  expanded  into 
community  recreation  and  school  physical  education  and  athletics. 

Also,  the  membership  was  expanded,  after  1943,  to  include  juniors  as 
well  as  adults.  With  the  exception  of  war-oriented  activities,  Pro- 
Rec  did  not  eliminate  any  programmes,  but  simply  continued  to  add  new 
ones  to  the  existing  offerings. 

5.  That  the  close  association  between  Pro-Rec  and  physical  fitness 
resulted  in  negative  developments  in  the  field  of  recreation  in  B.C.  This 
hypothesis  was  only  partly  supported  by  the  study.  Although  Pro-Rec 
used  gymnastics  and  Keep  Fit  activities  as  the  basis  for  its  programmes 
at  the  centres,  these  were  not  used  exclusively;  the  emphasis  did  not 
appear  to  have  negative  affects  there  because  many  other  activities 

also  flourished  under  Pro-Rec ’s  sponsorship.  In  the  broad  area  of 
community  recreation,  Pro-Rec  may  have  delayed  the  establishment  of 
community  centres  by  trying  to  retain  its  centres  and  its  own 
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instructors  in  communities  where  local  autonomy  was  desired;  but  Pro- 
Rec  was  officially  and  publicly  committed  to  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  local  recreation  councils  from  1944  onwards.  Furthermore, 
most  municipalities  in  B.C.  could  not  afford  to  build  community  centres 
until,  after  the  War  and  the  subsequent  period  of  national  austerity; 
as  soon  as  they  could,  communities  did  build  these  centres,  with  the 
support  of  the  Branch.  Pro-Rec  probably  did  produce  incorrect 
perceptions  of  the  meaning  of  recreation  in  the  minds  of  the  average 
citizen;  to  the  many  thousands  who  attended  Pro-Rec  centres  or  who 
watched  the  Mass  Displays,  recreation  was  equated  with  Pro-Rec,  and 
this  would  tend  to  give  a  narrow  public  view  of  the  meaning  of  a  recre¬ 
ation  programme. 

6.  That  Pro-Rec  did  more  than  undergo  a  name  change  in  1953;  it 
actually  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  administrative  unit. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  study.  The  significant  character¬ 
istics  of  Pro-Rec,  those  features  that  made  it  different  from  any  other 
physical  recreation  scheme,  were  eliminated  in  the  new  Community 
Programmes  Branch,  and  Pro-Rec  itself  therefore  ceased  to  exist  —  in 
name,  in  practice,  and  in  spirit. 

7 .  That  the  causes  of  Pro-Rec's  termination  can  be  traced  to  features 

inherent  in  its  original  organization.  This  hypothesis  was  supported 
on  two  levels.  The  first  was  revealed  through  the  features  of 
administration,  programming  and  leadership  that  produced  weaknesses 
in  and  criticisms  of  the  scheme.  At  another  level,  the  major 
problem  with  Pro-Rec  was  not  just  any  one  of  these  weaknesses 
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or  even  all  of  them  together.  It  was  simply  that  at  no  time  in  Pro- 
Rec’s  nineteen  years  of  operation  was  it  organized  according  to  a  full 
set  of  clearly  articulated  objectives  or  desirable  outcomes  by  which  its 
progress  and  its  effectiveness  could  be  evaluated.  The  principles  of 
operation  by  objectives  were  not  applied.  If,  from  its  inception,  Pro- 
Rec  had  been  structured  to  meet  a  number  of  specific  goals  or  outcomes, 
it  could  then  have  been  subject  to  regular  internal  and  external 
assessments.  If  this  machinery  had  been  well-structured,  with  a 
decision-making  committee  of  representatives  of  the  various  groups 
affected  by  Pro-Rec,  the  programme  would  have  been  modified  to  better 
meet  changing  needs  and  interests,  and  many  of  the  problems  could  have 
been  forestalled. 

Further  Conclusions 

From  an  examination  of  developments  during  the  1930’s,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  genesis  of  Pro-Rec  can  be  traced  to  three  sources. 

The  first  was  the  Winter  Community  Recreation  programme  of  the  Vancouver 
Park  Board,  upon  which  Eisenhardt  expanded  for  his  proposal  to  the 
provincial  government.  The  second  source  was  the  Danish  Folk  High 
School  concept,  which  influenced  Eisenhardt' s  approach  to  adult  physi¬ 
cal  recreation.  The  third  was  the  progressive  education  philosophy  of 
George  Weir,  which  influenced  his  perceptions  of  physical  education  and 
health,  and  which  enabled  him  to  give  the  fullest  possible  support  to 

a  public  physical  recreation  scheme. 

It  is  also  concluded  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Pro-Rec 's 
weakness  was  the  absence  of  properly-developed  legislation  to  govern 
its  activities  and  to  assess  its  programme.  This  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  programme  without  a  full  debate  in  the  Legislative 
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Assembly,  a  debate  that  would  normally  have  occurred  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  to  repeal  or  annul  existing  legislation.  Given  the 
public  reaction  to  proposals  to  disband  Pro-Rec,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  legislative  debate  would  have  produced  different  results  from 
those  which  did  occur  in  1953. 

The  heavy  reliance  on  the  strengths  of  one  individual,  Ian 
Eisenhardt,  in  the  early  years  of  the  programme,  produced  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages.  When  he  left  Pro-Rec,  a  leadership  vacuum 
was  created,  from  which  the  programme  never  fully  recovered.  In  much 
the  same  manner,  the  close  association  of  Pro-Rec  with  the  Liberal  party 
of  British  Columbia  meant  that  when  that  party  was  finally  defeated, 
Pro-Rec  no  longer  held  a  political  base  of  support  in  the  provincial 
government . 

Finally,  if  lessons  can  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  the 
past,  this  examination  of  Pro-Rec  has  demonstrated  that  the  leaders  of 
recreation  programmes  cannot  afford  to  operate  independently  of,  and  in 
isolation  from,  conditions  influencing  society  as  a  whole.  These 
leaders  must  remain  attuned  to  the  demands  of,  and  the  changes  in,  a 
dynamic  society.  Nor  can  they  hope  to  succeed  by  attempting  to  retain 
a  programme  that  was  successful  at  a  prior  time,  if  the  conditions  of 
that  prior  time  no  longer  prevail.  Such  leaders  may  learn  from  the 
past,  but  must  provide  a  service  that  is  best  suited  for  the  present  and 
for  the  immediate  future. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  became  apparent 

that  further  study  should  be  conducted  in  a  number  of  related  areas. 

1.  The  history  of  recreation  in  British  Columbia  is  far  from  complete. 
An  examination  of  all  programmes  presented  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  at  all  levels  of  organization,  is  needed. 

2.  British  Columbia  has  a  long  and  illustrious  history  of  sports 
achievement  and  development.  This  has  not  been  investigated  in 
any  depth,  with  the  exception  of  the  pre-1885  era.  A  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  sport  in  this  province  would  add  an  impor¬ 
tant  chapter  to  the  history  of  Canadian  sport. 

3.  Although  a  history  of  physical  education  in  British  Columbia  has 
been  written  for  the  period  from  1918  to  1967 ,  this  could  be 
investigated  in  greater  depth,  and  expanded  to  include  the  years 
prior  to  1918,  and  following  1967. 

4.  Comparable  histories  in  recreation,  sport,  and  physical  education 
are  also  needed  for  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

5.  Ian  Eisenhardt  made  many  significant  contributions  to  a  number  of 
public  recreation  programmes  in  Canada,  for  which  a  full  biographi¬ 
cal  study  is  warranted. 

6.  The  1930' s  spawned  a  number  of  programmes  in  Canada  designed  to 
offset  the  effects  of  the  Depression,  or  to  provide  inexpensive 
forms  of  recreation.  Such  a  programme  was  that  offered  by  the 
workers'  sports  clubs  of  Winnipeg;  also,  the  Dominion-Provincial 
Youth  Training  Programme  affected  all  provinces.  This  entire  topic 

and  worthwhile  as  an  area  for  further  study. 


would  prove  interesting 
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Final  Recommendation 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  leaders  of  the  recre¬ 
ation  profession  in  Canada  adequately  recognize  the  important 
contributions  of  Ian  Eisenhardt  to  the  field  of  public  recreation. 
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APPENDIX  A 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORDER- IN-COUNCIL  TO  ESTABLISH  PRO-REC 


1345 


Approved  and  ordered  this  3 Oth  day  of  October  ,  AD.  193 


At  the  Executive  Council  Chamber,  Victoria, 

PRESENT: 


The  Honourable 


Mr. 

Pettulio 

Mr. 

neir 

Mr. 

Hart 

Mr. 

Sloer 

Mr. 

MacPhsrson 

Mr. 

UacEor.ald 

Mr. 

Grey 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

in  the  Chair. 


To  His  Honour 

The  Lieutenant-  Govern  or  in  Council: 

The  on rimi  filed  has  the  honour  to  report 

THAT  on  eccount  of  th£  large  nunber  of  unemployed  youths 
no*  in  the  Province  -ho  ere  exposed  to  the  Generalizing  influences  of  enforced 
idleness  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  sons  plan  of  recreational  and  phy¬ 
sical  education  be  ur.dsrtaiken  1  me  diet  =ly: 

TEAT  f:>r  the  above  purpose  the  sun  of  tvalve  thousand  five  hundred 
[il2,ZZZ.OC]  dollars  is  required: 

AKT  TEAT  the  liinister  of  Finance  reports  that  the.-e  is  no  legis¬ 
lative  authority  for  the  expenditure  which  has  been  unforeseen  end  unprovided 
for  by  the  Legislat_re,  and  that  the  money  is  urgently  end  inmediately  required 
for  the  public  good: 

AIE)  TO  that  a  Special  warrant  in  the  sun  of  twelve 

thousand  five  hundred  (£12,500.00)  collars,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expendi¬ 
ture^  aforesaid,  he  issued. 


DATED  this 


APPST7ED  this 


Presiding  Hsnher  'f  the  Executive  Co; 


eil. 
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APPENDIX  B 

LETTER  TO  VANCOUVER  PARK  BOARD  FROM  GEORGE  M.  WEIR, 
MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION,  n.d. 


J.  Fyf e-Smith,  Esq., 
Chairman,  Park  Board 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Dear  Sir: 

For  some  time  I  have  planned  to  introduce  courses  for  Recreation¬ 
al  and  Physical  Education  for  young  men  and  women  over  school  age.  As 
your  Board  is  aware,  the  need  of  this  is  very  great  if  these  youths  are 
to  be  saved  from  the  physical  and  moral  degeneration  that  is  apt  to 
ensue  where  leisure  time  is  plentiful  and  there  is  no  regular  form  of 
healthful  exercises  and  recreational  activities  available  to  them  where¬ 
with  to  improve  their  physique  and  keep  their  minds  clean.  For  this 
task  we  need  an  Organizer  who  is  a  Specialist  in  Physical  Education  and 
I  would  therefore  request  that  your  Board  grant  Mr.  Ian  Eisenhardt  leave 
of  absence  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1935,  and  permit  the  Department  of 
Education  to  avail  itself  of  his  services I  would  request,  also,  that 
your  Board  appoint  three  persons  to  act  as  members  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
project. 


I  need  not  assure  your  Board  how  greatly  I  would  appreciate  its 
support  and  co-operation  in  this  programme  which  is  being  launched  for 
the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  Vancouver  and  other  large  centres  in  the 
Province. 


Yours  very  truly, 


George  M.  Weir 
Minister 


Source:  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Park  Board, 
November  8th,  1934  [VCA:  RG  7,  Series  Al,  Volume  9. 
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APPENDIX  C 

LETTER  TO  GEORGE  M.  WEIR,  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION, 
FROM  IAN  EISENHARDT,  OCTOBER  19TH,  1934 


Honourable  Dr.  G.M.  Weir 
Minister  of  Education 
Houses  of  Parliament 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Dear  Sir: 


What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  meet  you  the  other  morning  and  find  you 
so  interested  in  directed  recreation  for  the  schools  and  unemployed. 

This  is  a  phase  of  social— public  work  that,  because  of  our  new  country 
with  its  growth  and  activity,  has  been  neglected,  compared  with  what  is 
being  done  in  Denmark  and  Russia  and  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  lately 
in  France. 


You  are  quite  right,  with  a  little  leadership  this  public  can  be 
made  recreation-conscious,  and  we  can  turn  street  gangs  into  football 
squads  and  eliminate  hundreds  of  street  loafers.  In  the  five  major 
cities  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  province,  we  can 
with  government  inspiration  and  direction,  and  at  little,  if  any, 
additional  expense,  utilize  our  school  plants  for  this  so  that  they  will 
completely  occupy  the  time  and  thoughts  of  our  youth. 

Specifically,  you  ask  me  what  can  be  done;  my  answer  is:  wonders. 

You  ask  me  how  soon  we  can  get  action;  my  answer  is:  immediately. 


With  one  or  two  broadcasts  from  yourself,  as  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  the  School  Boards  throughout  the  province,  I  believe  I  could, 
under  your  authority  and  instructions,  in  6  weeks  have  organized  the  five 
major  cities  of  British  Columbia,  and  carrying  on  extensive  directed 
recreations . 


This  would  be  done  in  school  plants  and  in  park  playgrounds  in 
these  various  centres.  Later  the  smaller  towns,  and  then  the  districts, 
would  be  tackled  along  the  same  line. 


It  is  simply  a  question  of,  first,  the  physical  ideal;  second, 
the  inspiration  from  those  in  authority;  third,  the  mechanics  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  that  work;  fourth  and  least  important  of  all,  the  small  amount 
of  money  that  the  government  need  spend  on  directing  and  organizing  and 
seeing  that  the  various  Boards  carry  on. 


If  you  have  been  watching  the  press  you  will  have  noticed  from 
time  to  time  that  there  is  a  public  clamour  for  physical  culture  in  the 
schools,  as  well  as  for  adults.  Our  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  and  various 
clubs  have  been  talking  about  them.  Parents  are  hinting.  Everybody 
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seems  to  have  the  general  idea,  but  no  one  in  authority  in  educational 
lines  has  come  forward  and  sounded  the  note  and  theme  for  this  fine  work. 

If  you  do  not  mind  my  making  the  observation,  there  have  been 
demands  from  schools  and  other  educational  groups  for  more  monies.  But, 
suppose  Vancouver  were  given  another  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  the  University  the  same,  is  there  any  suggestion  that  there  will  be 
taken  up  by  these  groups  the  very  thing  that  is  deficient  today  in  our 
recreation  and  occupational  approach  to  combat  the  present  unfortunte 
conditions? 


People  must  be  trained  for  these  increased  leisure  hours,  and  I 
believe  that  the  schools,  in  addition  to  the  development  of  skill  in 
classics  and  arts  and  crafts,  can  round  out  the  possibilities  of  outdoor 
life  in  sports  and  in  the  most  satisfying  manner. 

Again,  what  they  are  doing  in  other  countries  offers  study,  and 
I  have  closely  observed,  and  I  am  certain,  Dr.  Weir,  could  be  initiated 
and  followed  to  tremendous  advantage  right  here  in  British  Columbia. 


What  they  are  doing  in  other  countries,  is  playing  up  recreation¬ 
al  programs  for  the  use  of  leisure  time,  advising  younger  as  well  as 
older  people  how  they  may  healthfully  as  well  as  pleasantly  use,  develop 
and  discipline  themselves. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in  Vancouver  worked  with  great 
success  five  winter  community  recreation  centres  in  various  sections  of 
the  City.  When  the  appropriation  was  cut,  the  recreation  phase  was 
eliminated. 


You  are  right;  we  are  spending  money  on  hospitals,  mental  homes, 
penitentiaries,  but  we  are  not  touching  the  vital  thing,  physical  cul¬ 
ture —  with  a  wide  organized  recreation  scheme. 


First  of  all,  gymnastic  exercises  must  be  introduced  to  the 
schools,  and  given  by  qualified  instructors.  Games  are  not  enough. 
The  public  must  be  made  recreat ion-and-health  conscious. 


Through  gymnastics  many  children  could  be  corrected  for  faults 
which  at  present  are  never  checked,  and  which  later  in  their  lives  make 
them  easy  prey  for  diseases. 


It  is  essential  for  the  health  of  children  from  5  to  10  years  of 
age  to  spend  4  hours  daily  in  activities  involving  big  muscles. 

Children  from  the  age  of  10  to  12  to  spend  at  least  3  hours  in 
outdoor  active  play. 

Children  from  13  to  15,  2  hours  in  out-of-door  activity.  And 
the  same  goes  for  children  17  and  18  years  old.  And  parents  in  many 
cases  where  they  have  never  had  recreation,  because  of  time,  becaus 
their  work  in  supporting  a  large  family,  etc.,  can  now  be  organized  and 
they  will  gladly  do  so,  if  only  given  a  lead.  So  far,  nothing  has  been 

done. 
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.  ...  As  c®ntres»  1  would,  as  a  start,  select  the  schools  with  best 

f^ci  -L^-Les>  1,e*»  a  large  well-ventilated  gymnasium,  dressing  rooms  and 
showers,  as  well  as  small  game  room. 

When  school  was  over,  gymnastic  exercises  would  be  given  to  the 
children,  with  sessions  from  at  least  20  minutes,  and  games  up  to  40 
minutes. 


These  sessions  would  run  through  from  4  P.M.  until  9  and  10  P.M. 
ending  up  with  the  adults  and  unemployed  youth. 

Feature,  too,  the  club  movement  and  encouraging  hikes  and  picnics 
over  the  week-end. 

Two  days  per  week  for  girls  and  women. 

In  the  downtown  districts  some  reading  rooms  could  be  secured  at 
very  small  expense,  where  schools  are  not  available,  and  you  would  be 
amazed  at  the  results  that  would  be  secured  with  these  various  centres. 

My  plan  would  also  take  in  physical  training  for  boys  in  camps. 

As  to  cost:  A  winter  recreation  centre  established  in  a  school 
gymnasium,  operating  5,  6  or  even  7  days  a  week  from  3:30  P.M.  right 
through  to  10  P.M.  with  one  instructor  in  charge,  would  cost  from  $150 
to  $200  per  month,  which  would  cover  instructor’s  fees,  sporting  goods 
and  incidentals.  Say,  $200  per  unit. 

The  average  attendance  would  run  200  to  400  children  and  adults 
per  day,  and  almost  every  family  in  the  neighbourhood  would  have  some 
benefit  out  of  this  centre  per  unit. 

Classes  in  gymnastics,  games,  folk  dancing,  would  be  given. 

Once  a  month  a  social  evening  could  be  featured,  and  voluntary  talent 
found  to  entertain. 

From  my  observation  and  own  experience,  I  know  what  can  be  done 
if  leadership  and  inspiration  is  offered  by  yourself,  and  directly  under 
and  reporting  to  you,  someone  with  technique  and  mechanics  is  permitted 
to  carry  on  with  the  various  School  Board  and  Park  Board  groups  through¬ 
out  the  Province. 

You  understand  that  I  am  writing  you  in  a  private  way  as  an 
official  of  the  Park  Board  who,  before  their  funds  were  curtailed  were 
tackling  this  situation  in  an  effective  manner,  and  trying  to  answer 
in  a  friendly  frank  way  the  questions  you  put  to  me. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Ian  Eisenhardt) 

Source:  Eisenhardt  Personal  Reports  to  Weir,  December  5th, 

1934,  Eisenhardt  Collection. 
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APPENDIX  D 


PRO  REC  CENTRES  AND  REGISTRATIONS:  1934-35  TO  1952-53 
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APPENDIX  E 

PROVINCIAL  AND  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  PRO-REC:  1934-35  TO  1952-53 
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APPENDIX  F 

1936-37  PRO-REC  CENTRES:  LOCATIONS  AND  DAYS 


Region 


Location 


Women  Men 


Vancouver 


Lower  Mainland 


Victoria  and  District 


Mid-Island 


Upper  Fraser  Valley 


Capitol  Hill  W 

Crosby  Church  F 

Crystal  Pool  W,F 

Marpole  School  M 

Beatty  St.  Drill  Hall 
Fleming  School 

Kerrisdale  School  M,Th 

Normal  School  M,Th 

Norquay  School 
Open  Air  School 
Queen  Mary  School 
Renfrew  School  M,W 

St.  Andrew's  Wesley  Church  F 
Templeton  School  W,F 

Van  Horne  School  T,Th 


F 

T 

M 

W 

T,Th 

M,W 

T,F 

T,F 

T,F 

M,W 

M 

W 

T,Th 

M,W 


Hollyburn  Ridge 

Sa,  Su 

Grouse  Mountain 

Sa,  Su 

Port  Coquitlam  - 

T 

Lynmour 

F 

North  Vancouver 

M,W 

West  Vancouver 

M,  W 

New  Westminster 

M,W,Th 

Memorial  Hall 

W,F 

Y.M.C.A. 

T 

High  School 

M 

Crystal  Garden  Gymnasium 

Crystal  Garden  Pool 

T  ,Th 

Esquimalt 

Th 

Lake  Hill 

Th 

North  Saanich 

M 

Marigold 

T 

Nanaimo 

M,W 

Ladysmith 

F 

T,Th 

Chemainus 

Chilliwack 

M,  Sa 

East  Chilliwack 

T,Sa 

Rosedale 

M,Th 

Agassiz 

Harrison  Hot  Springs 

Atchelitz 

l 

Sa,Su 
Sa ,  Su 
T 
F 

M,W 

M,W 

M,W 


Th 

W 

T 

T 

T 

M 

W 

M,W 

F 

T,Th 


M,  Sa 

T ,  Sa 

M,Th 

T 

F 

T 
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Region 


Location 


Women  Men 


Lower  Fraser  Valley 

Abbotsford 

M,Th 

M,Th 

Matsqui 

T 

T 

Sumas 

W 

W 

Bradner 

F 

F 

Mission  City 

W,Th 

W,Th 

Southern  Interior 

Kelowna 

Toc-H  (Kelowna) 

W,F 

W,F 

T 

East  Kelowna 

Th 

Th 

Rutland 

M 

M 

Penticton 

W 

M 

Ashcroft 

T,F 

T,F 

Northern  British  Columbia 

Prince  George 

W,  F 

M,W, Sa 

South  Fort  George 

T 

T 

Prince  Rupert 

All  week 

All  week 

Vanderhoof 

M,  Sa 

M,  Sa 

Source:  Comprehensive  Report,  1936  37,  pp.  77  80 
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1939  OFFICIAL  TEXTBOOK:  PRO-REC  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Contents 


Pages 

Topic 

1  - 

3 

Staff 

4  - 

5 

Introduction 

6  - 

16 

History  of  Physical  Education 

17  - 

43 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Health 

44  - 

62 

Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics 

63  - 

72 

Women’s  Fundamental  Gymnastics 

73  - 

79 

Women’s  Fundamental  Gymnastics  - 

Tables 

80  - 

95 

Women’s  Fundamental  Gymnastics  - 

Music 

96  - 

98 

Slow  Gymnastics 

99  - 

101 

Corrective  Keep  Fit  Exercise  Table 

102  - 

113 

Keep  Fit  Work 

114  - 

116 

Stall  Bar  Exercises 

117  - 

122 

Ballet  Technique 

123  - 

125 

Ballet  Exercises  to  Music 

126  - 

159 

Dances  -  directions  to  music 

160  - 

165 

Pyramids 

166  - 

173 

Tumbling 

174  - 

176 

Tumbling  Routine 

177  - 

182 

Mat  Acrobatics  for  Women 

183  - 

185 

Springboard  Tumbling 

186  - 

193 

Vaulting 

194  - 

199 

Track  and  Field 

200  - 

205 

Life-Saving 

206  - 

211 

Fancy  Diving 

212  - 

213 

Space  Requirements  for  Organized 

Games 

and  Sports  for  Adults 

214 

Handball 

215 

Net  Quoits 

216 

Volleyball 

216  - 

217 

Basketball 

218 

Box  Soccer 

218  - 

219 

Table  Tennis 

220 

Tennis 

221 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

222  - 

224 

Rugby 

225  - 

226 

Cricket 

227  - 

228 

Field  Hockey 

229  - 

230 

Badminton 

231  - 

253 

Group  Games  and  Contests 

254  - 

261 

Basketball  Coaching 

262  - 

267 

Teaching  Ballroom  Dancing 

3^4-jch  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Recreational  and 
Physical  EducaJi^  Branch,  OUicM  Textbook:  1939  VlO-Uc 
SummeA  Sukoot. 
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CERTIFICATE  FOR  PRO-REC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSE 

and  &/iy*ca/  Sductdicn  Slwndt 
9i  g.  r.  9. n,  department  of  education 

GOVERNMENT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

gdam/ner  c/cdos/  m 

^Uf/sss/ffw/a/tr/ t^/vd/caS  ^(E'd/cafo/i 

d//aj  6  to  (^er/^y  da/ 

/ - 


_Acu  adended_ 


Jdummet  djoarjf 


»e/ 


ici  uneAj  dunadcn  and taj  adorned tde ^o//ou>in^  dtandardi  in  ide  acdtuda  tided  tedu 


*  LEADER 


as  INSTRUCTOR 


DmovDCinf 

AWu> 


TWHmf 

Ainiu> 


DrmnriM’Atinf 


Ad...- 


Funcdimental  Gymnast'. c s 

Dancing  (&;  Ballroom 

(by  Elementary  Balia 
(c)  Folk  ■  ■ 

(d  Tap  - 

(c)  . 

M a:  T  umblmg  - 
M a:  Acrobatics 
Springboard  Tumbling  • 

Box  Vaulting  ■ 

Parallel  Bar-  - 
Hig  Be-  ■■■  ■ 

Flying  Rings  - 

fbB&s&mmam  Archery 
Weight  Lifting 

PyW  Building  -  Rh)//nntr 

CollStbcrfU 


"Keep  Fit  Exercises  • 

Group  Games  and  Contests 

Swimming 

Life 'sating 

Track,  and  Field 

Wrestling 

Club  Swinging  ■ 


Physiology  of- Muscular  Ets 

First  Aid . 

Personal  Hygtm 

Fr.v.av* _ _ _ _ 

TVwmj . . . 


CLASS 

CLASS 

fr> 

- - 

Honours  =  Excellent 
Qasj  I  =  Very  Good 
Class  II  =  Good 
Class  Ul  =  Fair 


CKuf  Inrrruae- 


Qw/e _ 


•/  yfvaJ  £dte£«ru>H 
*  rf  frriod  CoiMmiDA 
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APPENDIX  I 

PROGRAMME,  FIRST  MASS  DISPLAY,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  1936 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  DISPLAY 
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APPENDIX  J 

PROGRAMME ,  MASS  DISPLAY,  VANCOUVER,  1942 
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appendix  k 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EITNESS  ENABLING  ACT,  1944 

4  National  Physical  Fitness  Chap.  37 

Agreement. 


CHAPTER  37. 

An  Act  to  enable  the  Government  to  enter  into  Agree- 
ments  with  the  Dominion  pursuant  to  “The  National 
Physical  Fitness  Act,”  being  Chapter  Twenty-nine 
of  the  Statutes  of  Canada,  1943. 

[ Assented  to  15th  March,  19AA0] 

'\TTHEREAS  “  The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act,  1943,"  of  Preamble. 

) )  the  Dominion  provides  that  the  Minister  of  Pensions  and 
National  Health  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  Province  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  said  Act: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Government  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  pursuant  to  the  said  Act  of  the 
Dominion : 

Therefore,  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
enacts  as  follows  :~r~ 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “  National  Physical  Fitness  short  tide. 
Enabling  Act.” 

2.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  Power  to  enter 
or  agreements  with  the  Minister  of  Pensions  and  National  Health  into**rormcnt- 
of  the  Dominion  (or  other  Minister  duly  authorized  by  the  Do¬ 
minion)  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  “  The  National 
Physical  Fitness  Act,  1943,”  of  the  Dominion;  and  the  Minister 

of  Education  of  the  Province  is  authorized  to  execute  and  deliver 
on  behalf  of  the  Province  any  agreement  so  entered  into. 


VICTORIA.  B.C. : 

TriDted  by  Cuaxlss  F.  BAXnsLD,  Printer  to  the  Kins’*  Most  Excellent  Mxjexty. 

1044. 
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appendix  l 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORDER- IN- COUNCIL 
PRO-REC,  AUGUST  11th, 


TO  DISCONTINUE 
1953 


Approved  and  ordered  this  11th  day  of 


1890. 

August 


.  19  53. 


At  the  Executive  Council  Chamber,  Victoria, 


Lieutenant-Governor . 


PRESENT: 


The  Honourable 


Mr. 

Martin 

Mrs 

•  Role  ton 

Mr. 

Blade 

Mr 

Bonner 

Mr. 

Gunderson 

Mr. 

Cbetvynd 

Mr. 

Vicks 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

in  the  Chair. 


To  Hit  Honour 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council : 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  report: 

THAT  the  Rysical  Education  Kid  Recreation  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  been  reorganised  as  the  Community  Programmes  Branch: 

AND  VHEREAS  THE  policy  of  the  Government  will  be  in  future  to 
discontinue  the  actual  operation  of  recreation  classes  by  the  Provincial 
Government: 

AND  WHEREAS  the  said  Government  will  in  future  assist  local 
oosmsmities  in  the  operation  of  their  own  recreation  progranmes  by  the 
payment  of  certain  grtnts-in-aid  of  such  programmes; 

AND  TEAT  the  provision  of  funds  for  such  grants  has  been  made 
by  Vote  89  (b)  of  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  presented 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  195k: 

AND  TO  RECOKMEKD  THAT  authority  be  granted  to  establish  a  scale 
of  grants  and  provisions  thereto  in  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule 


Prasii 
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APPENDIX  M 


CENTRES , 

REGISTRATIONS, 

AND  FUNDS:  1934  TO 

1952-53 

Year 

Centres 

Registrations 

Funds 

1934-35 

19 

2,768 

$  12,480.51 

1935-36 

36 

5,520 

15,999.99 

1936-37 

77 

10,481 

30,032.62 

1937-38 

114 

21,493 

60,524.08 

1938-39 

174 

26,831 

75,645.55 

1939-40 

156 

21,183 

79,319.35 

1940-41 

117 

19,542 

72,941.37 

1941-42 

176 

13,292 

49,986.61 

1942-43 

141  (est) 

9,955 

39,709.16 

1943-44 

248 

11,437 

40,695.70 

1944-45 

249 

19,142 

44,418.49 

1945-46 

277 

25,013 

56,592.46 

1946-47 

202 

17,331 

68,156.04 

1947-48 

202 

14,042 

88,719.53 

1948-49 

197 

17,283 

97,202.51 

1949-50 

185 

13,707 

119,494.93 

1950-51 

240 

16,921 

119,118.88 

1951-52 

244 

17,695 

129,575.04 

1952-53 

213 

18,581 

143,170.92 

Sources: 

Public  Schools  RepoA*,  1934-35  to  1952  53; 
Annual  Reports  (Pro-Rec) ,  1935-36,  1936-37, 
AccountA,  1934-35  to  1953  5  . 

Comprehensive 

1938-39;  Pub&Lc 
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APPENDIX  N 

INDIVIDUALS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PRO-REC1 


Batcheler,  Alf.  Vancouver  Island  Instructor  (1),  Youth  Hostels 

Organizer  (2) ,  Public  Relations  Officer  (3) ,  Vancouver  Island 
Chief  Instructor  (3) . 

Borde,  Frances.  Victoria  Instructress  (1,2,3). 

Brown,  Lome.  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  1947-49. 

Bruin,  Dorothy.  Instructress  responsible  for  women's  Keep  Fit  pro¬ 
gramme  (1,2). 

Campbell,  H.L.  Member  of  Pro-Rec  Investigating  Committee,  1951;  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  1953-58. 

Dickerson,  Jock.  Sports  Organizer  (3). 

Eisenhardt,  Ian.  Director  of  Pro-Rec,  1934-44  (on  official  leave, 
1941-44);  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness,  1944-46. 


Fairey,  F.T.  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  1945(6?)-53. 

Grant,  Ernie.  Vancouver  Instructor  (1),  Vancouver  Chief  Instructor  (2). 
Greenwood,  Sid.  Chief  Instructor  for  Vancouver  and  Lower  Mainland  (3). 
Hansen,  Sid.  Senior  Equipment  Officer  (3). 

Horsfield,  Joan.  Chief  Instructress  for  Victoria  (1). 

John,  H.L.  Member  of  Pro-Rec  Investigating  Committee,  1951;  Director  of 
Adult  Education  (3) . 

Keatley ,  Hilda.  Vancouver  Instructress,  1936-37;  Chief  Instructress  for 
y  Vancouver,  1937-45;  Provincial  Supervisor  for  Women,  1945  53, 
Executive  Board,  1941-44. 

Kelter ,  Ed.  Instructor,  Vancouver  Island  (1);  Chief  Instructor, 
Kootenays  (2),  Vancouver  Island  (3). 

King,  Paul  (formerly  Kozoolin) .  Instructor,  Staff  Secretary, 

Relations  Officer  (1);  Executive  Board,  1941  42. 

nu .  f  Tnct-nictor  for  New  Westminster  (1);  Director  of 
^  Ernpero:Rec!11946 “£  National  Director  of  Physical  Fitness, 

1949-50. 

1  .  .  are  known  because  of  incomplete  in 

Hlhere  only  approximate  dates  Pro_Rec  (Depression,  World 

formation,  the  three  main  time  P®ri  ,  ^  /£)  and  (3)  respectively 

War  II,  Post-War  Period)  are  indicated  as  (1) ,  (2), 
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Lewis,  Joseph.  Director,  Pro-Rec  classes  for  the  blind  (3). 

Lynes,  Jack.  Chief  Instructor,  Kelowna  (1);  Pro-Rec  Instructor, 
Provincial  Mental  Hospital  (3) . 

Martin,  Eric.  Pro-Rec  Registrar  (1,2). 

Mathisen,  Jerry.  Provincial  Supervisor  for  Men,  1934-33. 

Meilicke,  Dorothiruth.  Chief  Instructress  for  Vancouver,  1934-37. 
Panton,  James.  Regional  Supervisor  for  Okanagan  Valley  (3). 

Pattulo,  T.D.  "Duff".  Premier  of  British  Columbia,  1933-41. 

Perry,  H.G.T.  Minister  of  Education,  1941-45. 

Phillips,  R.J.  "Bus”.  Instructor  (1),  Registrar  (2),  Office  Manager  (3) 
Acting  Director  of  Pro-Rec,  1949-53. 

Quinn,  Robert.  Sports  Officer  (3). 

Rolston,  Tilly.  Minister  of  Education,  1952-53. 

Ruben,  Thomas.  Chief  Instructor,  Fraser  Valley  (1,2,3);  Alberta  consul¬ 
tant,  1938,  1939;  Saskatchewan  summer  school  staff  (3). 

Sanderson,  Phyllis.  Vancouver  Instructress  (1);  Alberta  staff,  1939-42 

Sharp,  R.F.  Member  of  Pro-Rec  Investigating  Committee,  1951;  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Vancouver  Schools  (3). 

Straith,  W.T.  Minister  of  Education,  1947-52. 

Walton,  Grace.  Chief  Instructress  for  Vancouver  (3). 

Weir,  George  M.  Minister  of  Education,  1933-41,  1945-47. 

Willis,  S.J.  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  1931-32  to  1945(6?). 


